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BARTERED BRIDE © 
BLITHELY REVIVED 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Smetana’s Comic Opera of Bo- 
hemian Village Life Returns 
to Repertoire After Absence 
of Five Years — Elisabeth 
Rethberg Is Outstanding in 
Admirable Cast That Brings 
Other Changes from Last 
Previous Representations — 
Dances and Melodies of Folk 
Character Win Favor 





By A. WALTER KRAMER 


rich Smetana’s The Bartered 

Bride was last sung at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. On Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 4, it was revived before 
an audience which had, to put it kindly, 
mixed feelings as to whether it was to 
its liking or not, if applause means any- 
thing. 

The Smetana comic opera (there are 
some who enjoy calling it a grand 
comic opera!) has always had an ap- 
peal for lovers of charming music, com- 
bined with a libretto replete with hu- 
morous touches. But it has not held 
the big public, as its disappearance now 
and again from the Metropolitan reper- 
toire indicates. 

There is no disputing the winning 
quality of some of its melodies, the 
beauty of several ensembles, notably the 
sextet, Noch ein Weilchen, Marie, the 
brightness and aptness of much of the 
instrumentation, despite its lack of 
variety, and the real theatrical sense of 
the composer. Of all Smetana operas, 
this is the one that has gone out from 
Bohemia to foreign lands. But I can- 
not believe that it is today nearly as 
significant a work as some hold it to 
be. There is little music in it that is 
fundamental in inspiration, little that 
could have been written by no one else. 
The folk feeling, generally simulated 
rather than quoted, is alluring, but its 
importance should not be overestimated. 


\ IVE years have passed since Bed- 


Given in German Version 


As given at the Provisional Opera in 
Prague in September, 1870, it was 
called by its Bohemian title Prodana 
Nevesta. The Metropolitan sings it in 
Max Kalbeck’s German version, Die 
verkaufte Braut. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted it with a lot of verve and 
authority, and the chorus, which Mr. 
Setti trained with his customary magic, 
sang glowingly. To Mr. Niedecken- 
Gebhard and Mr. Agnini goes credit 
for the stage direction, to the former 
for the cleverly worked-out circus scene 
in Act ITT. 

Of the principals Mme. Rethberg was 
the outstanding artist. She sang her 
music thrillingly. Hers is one of the 
great soprano voices of the day, and 
her delivery of the aria, Wie Fremd 

(Continued on page 52) 














The Signing of the Agreement in the Second Act of The Bartered Bride at the Metropolitan. 


In the Centre, Ludwig Hofmann as Kezal and Rudolf Laubenthal as Hans. At the Leff, 


Elisabeth Rethberg as Marie 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Needs Guaranty of $300,000 to 
Assure Another Season—Art- 
ists Aid Drive to Keep His- 
toric Institution from Closing 


A ETER a meeting on Feb. 7 of a 
joint committee representing the 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company and the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, the producing company of 
the same institution, it was announced 
that an appeal would be made to the 
general public for contributions to the 
$300,000 guaranty fund without which. 
it is said, the famous old opera com- 
pany will not be able to continue an- 
other year. The committee, which is 





LONDON WILL HAVE A SEASON OF OPERA. 





Beecham to Be Artistic Director 
of Series Continuing for 
Six Weeks 

Lonpon, Feb. 1.—The Covent Gar- 
den Opera Syndicate (1930) Ltd., will 
hold a six-weeks’ international season, 
beginning on May 1. Sir Thomas 
Beecham will be the artistic director 
and chief conductor. The repertoire is 
to include the usual two cycles of The 
Ring; also Parsifal, Tristan und Isolde, 
and a number of French and Italian 
works. We are promised productions 
of two operas not yet named but un- 
familiar to London, which, in view of 
the fact that Sir Thomas is to be in 
charge, is good news, for they are sure 
to be worth hearing. 

The prospect of this season is wel- 
come, especially as all kinds of gloomy 
rumors have been afoot during the past 
few weeks. It is good, too, to know that 
the season will not be confined to Wag- 
ner. There are many in London who 
hold the opinion that it is advisable 


for the Covent Garden authorities to 
provide opera for a wider public than 
that represented by the Wagnerians. 
On the other hand, The Ring is always 
a sure attraction; whereas the standard 
operas of the French and Italian rep- 
ertoires vary wunaccountably in their 
drawing powers. 

Although nothing definite is known 
about the two new productions, I ven- 
ture to speculate (knowing Sir Thom- 
as’s admiration for Delius) that a work 
by this composer is being considered. 

Bast MAINE 





Bartered Bride Given 
1200 Times in Prague 
PracuE, Feb. 1.—The one 
thousand and two-hundredth per- 
formance of Smetana’s The Bar- 
tered Bride at the National The- 
atre here was celebrated recently. 














APPEALS TO PUBLIC 


expected to announce plans for an ex- 
tended public campaign in the near 
future, chose as its chairman a star 
of the company, Lucrezia Bori. Besides 
representative boxholders and members 
of the board of directors, it includes the 
names of Edward Johnson and Lawrence 
Tibbett, two other of the company’s best 
known artists. 

The decision to appeal for public 
support was announced by R. Fulton 
Cutting, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera and 
Real Estate Company, and Paul D. 
Cravath, chairman of the board of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. 

The real estate company is made up 
of the owners of the building at Broad- 
way and Fortieth Street who occupy 
the thirty-five boxes of the “golden 
horseshoe” by virtue of this owner- 
ship. The building is leased from this 
group by the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation which grants free use of these 
boxes in return for a small subsidy 
from the holders. 

The crisis in the affairs of the pro- 
ducing company was revealed when a 
request was received by its directors for 
a statement of their intention regarding 
the renewal of lease of the theatre 
which expires on May 31. In a letter 
from Mr. Cravath to Mr. Cutting on 
Jan. 31 it was stated that the directors 
would not feel justified in renewing 
this lease unless an additional guaranty 
fund of $300,000 could be raised. 

Mr. Cravath’s Statement 

In his letter, which was written af- 
ter a meeting of the board on Jan. 30, 
Mr. Cravath said: 

“At the beginning of the season of 
1930-31 the company had on hand cash 
resources of about $1,100,000. The 
losses for the two seasons of 1930-31 
and 1931-32 were such that it was ob- 
vious that opera could not be given for 
the season 1932-33 without substantial 

(Continued on page 44) 
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° THE GREAT RECONCILIATION - 
Brahms—VW agner 
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[CHARD WAGNER died fifty 

years ago, on Feb. 13, 1883, 
in Venice. He was then not quite 
seventy years of age, as he was 
born, in Leipzig, on May 22, 1813. 
He was the ninth child in the 
family of Carl Friedrich and 
Johanna Wagner. His widow, 
Cosima Wagner, daughter of 
Franz Liszt, survived him by 
| forty-seven years. 
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OHANNES BRAHMS was 

born one hundred years ago, 
on May 7, 1833, in Hamburg, and 
died in Vienna April 3, 1897, when 
nearing his sixty-fourth birthday. 
He never married. Brahms was 
fifty years old when Wagner 
died. Time, the great reconcil- 
iator, has ended forever the old 
| controversies in which these two 
giants of genius were pitted 
against one another. 




















A Double Anniversary 





i , hitect's Co ti f a Modern Shrine Dedicated to the Tonal Art. This Is the Temple of Music to Be Built by the Chicago Friends of Music on the Grounds | 
a x ellen 9 Peele ‘tepestiion. The Plane Call Pal 1,500 Seats Under the Pavilion Roof, 2,000 Seats at Tables on Rising Terraces, 1,500 Seats at Tables on the Balconies; Total of 5,000 
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New DAY DAWNS FOR MUSIC IN A CHANGING WORLD 





William Arms Fisher, Widely Known Editor 
and Composer, Who Foresees Passing of 
Old Order in Music 


By Wi.u1AM ArMs FISHER 
A STATIC world would be a dead 


world. A static art in an ever- 

changing world is an unthink- 
able anomaly, therefore let us turn our 
thought to a changing art in a ‘fast 
changing world. 

Today we have the revolt of youth 
and a new sense of freedom that makes 
the stay-putters and the timid tremble. 
There is a new propulsive force in life 
and thought, a heightened dynamic that 
will have its way, an inrush of force 
that used constructively will bear us 
on to a renaissance of beauty and life 
that is to be wide in its reach and great 
in its inclusiveness. Standing on the 
threshold of the new era, and lifting 
our heads above the confused and noisy 
welter that for the moment disturbs us, 
it is for us to vision the coming day, 
especially to see the divine ministry of 
music as a vital, functional part of it. 

Like it or not, mourn it or not, the 
old order is gone, done for; and since 
to spend a single moment in regret for 
what is past is sheer waste, let us look 
about us a bit and note a few dominant 
facts in the changing musical world. 

Just now questioning multitudes seem 
not quite certain as to what morality is, 
or patriotism, or love, and a great 
group are equally uncertain as to what 
music is, for apparently it has legiti- 
mized cacophony, thrown overboard 


tonality and form, and made abhor- 
rence of melody a positive virtue. 
(Please notice that I say “apparent- 
ly.””) 

Consider first the altered conditions 
for the hearing of music. 


Sad-faced 








With Furthest Swing of the Pendulum, Newly 
Humanized Art Will Appeal To Masses 








men, with shaking heads solemnly de- 
clare that the unholy traffic of a 
mechanized art “has enslaved ‘creative 
man.” As if any man of native force 
could ever be enslaved, or the irrepres- 
sible dynamic of a genuinely creative 
artist could ever be shackled. Of course 
timid souls, and the horde of second 
and third-rate imitators may feel that 
their voices are being repressed, and 
what a godsend if that could only be 
accomplished! Thanks to the changed 
conditions an entrenched professional 
mediocrity is being given a back seat, 
where it belongs. 

A marked change is in the public’s 
attitude toward concerts. Again this 
has been attributed to purely economic 
causes, but this is true, only in part. 
The conventional concert where, dress- 
ed-up for the occasion, rows upon rows 
of silent people sit stiffly for an hour 
and a half while music is played or 
sung at them is in itself essentially 
artificial. Moreover, concert-giving has 
become a thoroughly commercialized 
industry, a frank exploitation of talent 
with all the traits of high-pressure 
salesmanship, and studied propaganda. 

The over-production and consequent 
super-abundance of executive musicians 
has further complicated the situation. 
Too long has home-music been sacri- 
ficed to the concert givers, while the 
concert itself has been debased by those 
who, making traffic in talent, have often 
sent disappointed and misled audiences 
back to the cheer of their neglected fire- 
sides. If the concert era seems to be 
declining into its twilight there is 
ample reason for it. 

“Taking the High Hat Off” 

Let the old colorless and unsocial con- 
cert go. Some better form of group 
listening is coming. The other day 
Marcia Davenport made a significant 
statement when she said: “We are tak- 
ing the high hat off of music.” It took 
a miracle to lift this high hat and dis- 
sipate musical remoteness by bringing 
close home to us the most esoteric, ex- 
clusive and inaccessible of all the arts, 
for in its finer forms music has hitherto 
belonged to the privileged few. Today 
it may be enjoyed by uncounted mil- 
lions, for no walls can bar its access 
to us, no space can separate us from its 
utterances, whether the utterance be 
noble or trivial. 

We all know the unexpected miracle 
—the transmission of sound, light and 
color by wireless and film—a ~ictory for 








immediacy. On a recent Monday morn- 
ing one of my assistants (this was in 
3oston) told me of his delight in hear- 
ing with his family (by means of a 
thirty-dollar radio) a superb Saturday 
afternoon performance of Strauss’s 
Elektra from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Late that night he 
heard with ease the opening symphony 
concert of the season in San Francisco, 
and a few days later a native orchestra 
playing their native instruments in 
Java. (He hadn’t yet made out 
whether the Javanese music was per- 
formed yesterday or tomorrow.) 

Today all types of millions on lonely 
farms, in remote mountain cabins, as 
well as in crowded cities, are hearing 
all types of music who never heard it 
before. Through what has been dub- 
bed “the unbridled radio” the world is 
at last becoming music-conscious, and 
now the shrill cry goes up that the 
wholesale reproduction of music by the 
film-makers and its constant broadcast- 
ing upon the radio leads to its “de- 
preciation and to the devastation of 
those imaginative powers which have 
so far gone to the making of music.” 
Which being translated means that mu- 
sic is being vulgarized, that noble mu- 
sic is being made common, and its de- 
terioration is thereby promoted. Is this 
true? 


A Higher Work for Art 


Listen to the sage of Concord whose 
high place in America is not yet fully 
recognized. Emerson says: 

“Art has not yet come to its maturi- 
ty if it does not make the poor and 
uncultivated feel that it addresses 
them with a voice of lofty cheer. 
There is a higher work for Art than 
the arts.” 

Surely we have had enough of “Art 
for art’s sake,” and now suffering and 
hardship are bringing close home to us 
the need of Art for Life’s sake. 

Obviously the art of music has been 
losing the serenity and repose, the love- 
liness and appeal: we associate with the 
word “beauty,” but it has gained in 
scope and inclusiveness ; so inclusive in- 
deed that it has embraced purposed 
ugliness in its passing worship of sheer 
power and dynamic. This revolt from 
the trite and sentimental and formal has 
run its iconoclastic course and landed 
in the primitive, savage and grotesque 
where it deliberately shuns the romantic, 
calling it “pernicious emotion.” Since 


melody and emotion are inseparable, 
melody is cast out as “pernicious.” 
Much of this is an expression of post- 
war cynicism and disillusionment. 

The war involved terrible lapses into 
primitive barbarism. Must music there- 
fore record these lapses in thundering 
crashes? Has music ceased to be a 
revelation of beauty, a communicator 
of the reality that is beyond words? If 
we are honest with ourselves we must 
frankly admit that many modernistic 
compositions are nothing more than an 
egotistical display of technical virtuosity 
and the curse of cleverness; a resound- 
ing brassiness, a metallic explosiveness 
that stuns and shocks but never charms. 
uplifts, or soars; a combination of per- 
cussiveness with melodic sterility, the 
work of ego-worshippers without a mes 
sage. These strident-voiced makers of 
“cross-tone puzzles,” as W. J. Hender- 
son wittily calls them, have lost touch 
with life, are out of step with humani- 
ty, have forgotten the fundamental 
simplicity and humanness that charac- 
terize all great art. 

From this fierce and flinty state of 
mind the inevitable reaction has alreadv 
begun, for rooted deep in human nature 
romanticism is irrepressible, and the 
too-long stifled voice of lyric and choral 
song has begun to rise in spite of cur- 
rent cynicism in this noise-filled world. 

What music needs today is humaniza- 
tion by widening its appeal, departing 
from its aristocratic exclusiveness, and 
coming closer to men’s bosoms. The 
disheartened Adolf Weissmann, forget- 
ting to be cynical, writes in a flash of 
true insight: “Music is divine because 
in its essence it is so human.” 

When our composers are less atten- 
tive to external noises, less involved in 
clashing theories and less troubled 
about their own reputations, they will 
be more obedient to the heavenly vision. 
and therefore too busy in writing down 
that which wells up from hidden depths 
within, to heed the lesser things. 

The Periods of the Past 

In this changing world music is 
changing—but into what? Look back 
at the stream that has borne us on since 
the days of Bach: 

Classicism—the cult of the beautiful 
in symmetry of form. 

Romanticism—the cult of self-revela- 
tion with a breaking away from formal- 
ism. 

Nationalism—the chauvinistic cult of 
an assertive parochialism expressed in 
local dialects. 

Eclecticism—the cult of the abstract 
and universal. 

Tmpressionism—with its softened and 
blurred outlines, its pastel colorings, its 
shimmering vagueness; followed by the 


(Continued on page 164) 
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WENTY-FIVE YEARS OF MUSIC IN NEw York 





By WavpeMaAR RIECK 


WENTY-FIVE years of music 

I in New York—what a vast pan- 

orama is revealed when these 
years are contemplated in retrospect! 
Yet for many of the elder patrons of 
the opera and symphony it must seem 
only a little while ago that Oscar Ham- 
merstein was competing at the Man- 
hattan with Giulio Gatti-Casazza, then 
in his first season at the Metropolitan, 
and the joyous melodies of Smetana’s 
Bartered Bride, a revival of the cur- 
rent season at the Metropolitan, were 
resounding for the first time in New 
York. 

The season of 1907-08 found the 
Metropolitan under the dual direction 
of Gatti-Casazza and Andreas Dippel, 
with the straws pointing to the elimin- 
ation of Dippel that Gatti might rule 





Giulio Gatti-Casazza as He Appeared When 
He Took Over the Reins at the Metropolitan 


alone, as subsequently came about. Ar- 
turo Toscanini, like his chief, was in 
his first year as a conductor at the 
Metropolitan. Gustav Mahler, then 
conducting the New York Philharmonic, 
was also conducting at the opera. Alfred 
Hertz shared with these two the im- 
portant performances. 

Among the eminent singers at the 
Metropolitan were: Marcella Sembrich, 
Emma Eames, Geraldine Farrar, Emmy 
Destinn, Olive Frem- 
stad, Enrico Caruso, 
Antonio Scotti and 
Pasquale Amato. Be- 
fore the season’s close, 
Sembrich and Eames 
bade farewell to the 
operatic stage. Of works new to opera- 
goers, only The Bartered Bride found 
a continuing place. Le Villi and La 
Wally were soon forgotten. Oscar 
Hammerstein was then in his third sea- 
son at the Manhattan Opera House. 
Cleofonte Campanini was conducting 
there and Mmes. Melba and Tetraz- 
zini were among the singers. Mary 
Garden made her American début as 
Thais on Nov. 25, and two days later 
appeared in the United States premiere 
of Massenet’s Jongleur de Notre Dame. 
Among concert artists who made New 
York debuts were Albert Spalding and 
Mischa Elman, violinists, and Dr. Lud- 
wig Wiillner, lieder singer. 

Mendelssohn Hall, Carnegie Hall, 
Carnegie Lyceum, were among the 
principal auditoriums engaged for con- 
certs and recitals. As rival to Mahler, 
and the Philharmonic, Walter Dam- 
rosch heki the conductorship of the 
New York Symphony. Altschuler 
directed the Russian Symphony Or- 





1908-09 








Gustav Mahler, When He Was Conductor 
at the Metroplitan and of the New York 
Philharmonic 


chestra and Frank Damrosch the New 
York Oratorio Society. 

The fourth and last season of opera 
at the Manhattan, 1909-10, brought as 
novelties, Hérodiade, Sapho, Griséldis, 

and Elektra. John 





McCormack made his 
American debut as 
Alfredo in Traviata. 
The Metropol- 
itan countered its rival 
with Franchetti’s Ger- 
mania, Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame and 
The Pipe of Desire by Converse, 
which was its first American opera 
Hammerstein sold out to his rivals and 
his singers went to Chicago. Mahler’s 
First Symphony was added to the sym- 
phonic list, and the Schola Cantorum 
came into being. 

The third year of the new regime 
at the Metropolitan, 1910-11, found 
Gatti-Casazza in sole command. He 
produced Puccini's 
Fanciulla del West, 
and Humperdinck’s 
K6nigskinder. Each 
had its world premiere 
honored by the pres- 
ence of the compos- 
These fared better than Gluck’s 


1909-10 











1910-11 








ers. 





SEES THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
MOUSE IN OPERATION, 


Armide, and Dukas’s Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue, other additions to the repertoire. 
The Philadelphia-Chicago Company, 
with many of Hammerstein's singers, 
gave performances at the Metropolitan 
which included one of Victor Herbert's 
Natoma. The end of the season brought 
a Brahms Festival, and the passing of 





Arturo Toscanini Arriving with Leo Slezak, 
the Tenor, in His First Years at the 
Metropolitan 


Gustav Mahler, who died May 19, 1911, 
in Vienna. 

The Metropolitan mounted four new 
works during the season of 1911-12, 
including Parker’s Mona. Thuille’s 

Lobetanz, and Blech’s 





Versiegelt, fell by the 
wayside, but Wolf- 
1911-12 Ferrari's Le Donne 


Curiose survived an- 
other season. Marg- 
aret Matzenauer made 
her American debut in Aida. Josef 
Stransky became conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic. On Nov. 2, 1911, Aeolian 
Hall was opened with a recital by Gott- 
fried Galston, pianist. The MacDowell 
Chorus gave Liszt’s oratorio, The 
Legend of St. Elisabeth, and Debussy’s 
mystery, Le Martyre de St. Sebastien. 
The autumn of 1912 brought the first 
Metropolitan appearances, respectively, 
of Lucrezia Bori and Frieda Hempel. 
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Headlines from New York Newspapers Announcing the Arcival of Giulio Gatti-Casezma 
for the Season of 1907-08 








Oscar Hammerstein, the Metropolitan's 
Doughty Antagonist in the Opera War 
The  Metropolitan’s 
third American opera, 
Walter Damrosch’s 


1912-13 Cyrano de Bergerac, 
and Boris Godounoff, 


which remained in the 








repertoire, were new 

works. With reorganization, the Phil- 

harmonic Society received a Pulitzer 
bequest of half a million dollars. 

In September, 1913, with the Messrs. 

\born as general managers, the Cen- 





Mary Garden in the Role of Salome in the 
Strauss Opera, with the Hammerstein Forces 
tury Opera Company opened its initial 

season of opera in 





English, with Aida at 
the Century Theatre. 
The sixth year of 
Gatti-Casazza’s oper- 


1913-14 








atic reign saw the 
world premiere of 
Victor Herbert’s Madeleine and the first 
American performances of Strauss’s 
Der Rosenkavalier, Montemezzi’s L’ 
Amore dei Tre Re, Charpentier’ s Julien, 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s L’Amore Medico. 
Giovanni Martinelli made his Ameri- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 7) 


can debut. The Society of Friends of 
Music was ushered in to influence New 
York musical life for nineteen years. 
Leopold Stokowski began his New 
York Pen Orch as conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

In the following season, 1914-15, 
Mme. Sans-Géne tried vainly to iron 
her way to popularity at the Metro- 
politan. Antonio Scotti 
created the roie of 
Chim-Fen in Leoni’s 
L’Oracolo. Rosina 
Galli became premiere 
danseuse of the com- 
pany. With the close 
of the opera season Alfred Hertz re- 
signed the post of conductor which he 
had held for thirteen years. The Sym- 





1914-15 











Farrar as Manon in the Years of 


Geraldin 
Her ‘Ascendency at the Metropolitan 
phony ) Society introduced Ravel's 


Daphnis et Chioé. 

During the second year of the World 
War, Prince Igor and Goyescas, the 
latter a world premiere, came to the 

Metropolitan, but did 

not linger. Artur 
, Bodanzky made his 

debut as successor to 

Hertz. The Diaghileff 

Ballet Russe gave a 

series of performances 
at the Metropolitan. The Philharmonic 
presented Schénberg’s symphonic poem 
Pelléas et Mélisande. 

With the season 1916-17, which con- 
cluded with the entrance of the Unitéd 
States into the war, the opera novelties 
were Gluck’s Iphigenie 
en Tauride, Zan- 
donai’s Francesca da 
Rimini, and The Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, the 
last-named by the 
American composer, 
Reginald De Koven. The Boston Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company also gave 


1915-16 














1916-17 








performances. 
The musical year of 1917-18, brought 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera 


Company to New York for the first 
time. The Metropoli- 
tan mounted Le Coq 
d’Or, Marouf, Lo- 
doletta, Saint Elisa- 
beth, and gave world 
premieres of Cadman’s 
Shanewis, and Gil- 
Place Congo. Pierre 
Monteux, conductor, made his first 
American appearance. The visiting 
Chicago Company gave Hadley’s Azora. 
Amelita Galli-Curci made her first 





1917-18 








bert’s Dance in 





Scene from the First Performance of Elektra in New York, Given at the Manhattan Opera 


House on Feb. |, 


1910. Marietta Mazarin Is Seen in the Title Role at the Right-Centre, 


Alice Baron as Chrysothemis at the Left 


New York appearance with the Chi- 
cago ,organization. Opera in English 
was_heard with the advent of the So- 
ciety of American Singers. Jascha 
Heifetz made his American debut. The 
summer of 1918 brought the inaugura- 





Josef Stransky, When Conductor 
New York Philharmonic 


of the 


tion of the Stadium concerts. 
Ushered in on Victory Night, 
opera season of 1918-19, 


the 
revealed a 





star in Rosa Ponselle, American 
soprano, who made 


new 





her first appearance, 
Nov. 15, in La Forza 
del Destino. Puccini’s 
long promised Trit- 


1918-19 








tico, Il Tabarro, Suor 
Angelica, and Gianni 
Schicchi, achieved its world premiere 
simultaneously with the European pre- 
miere at the Costanzi in Rome. A 
brilliant production was accorded Le- 
roux’s La Reine Fiammette. Charles 
Hackett, American tenor, made his 
New York entry. The world premieres 
of two more American operas, Hugo’s 
Temple Dancer, and Breil’s Legend 
took place in conjunction with the re- 
turn of Shanewis of Cadman, forming 
an American tryptich. Caruso cele- 
brated his silver jubilee as a singer. 
The Chicago company was heard at 
the Lexington Theatre. American de- 
buts were made by Leopold Auer, viol- 
inist, and Alfred Cortot, pianist. Res- 
pighi’s symphonic poem Fontane di 
Roma had its first New York hearing. 

Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, in the op- 
eratic version of Albert Wolff, was 
added to the Metropolitan’s list of world 
premieres. Another 
was Hadley’s Cleo- 
patra’s Night. The 
first Metropolitan 
Zaza brought Farrar 
in the title role. Eugen 
Onegin was the only 





1919-20 








Taken of Him in America. 
as Eleazar in La Juive, Taken on the Stage the Last Night He Sang 


other novelty. The Chicago organiza- 
tion in its season at the Lexington 
produced L’Heure Espagnole, and 
brought to its world premiere De- 
Koven’s Rip van Winkle. 

Beniamino Gigli made his first ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan in the 
season of 1920-21. Il Carillon Magico 
and The Polish Jew 
were novelties soon 
forgotten. The an- 
nual Chicago visitors 
brought Jacquerie and 
Edipo Re. The new 
Year saw the opening, 
in January, of the Town Hall. Edgar 





1920-21 











Richard Strauss. A Photograph Taken During 
His Last Visit to New York 


Varése founded the International Com- 
posers Guild. The first ballad opera 
performed in the United States, Gay’s 
The Beggar’s Opera, was revived at 


the Greenwich Village Theatre. Al- 
bert Coates, Engiish conductor, made 
his American debut with the New 


York Symphony and presented Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’s A London Sym- 
phony. Toscanini brought his La Scala 
Orchestra from Italy. Ignaz Friedman, 
pianist, made his American debut. The 
season brought the passing of Caruso. 
Seven months after his final appearance 
as Eleazar in La Juive on Christmas 
Eve, 1920, he died in Naples, August 
2, 1921. James Gibbons Huneker, dis- 
tinguished author and critic, passed 
(Continued on page 9) 





Caruso Says Goodbye. Above, He Is Shown With His Wife and Baby 
as He Sailed for Italy, Never to Return. This Was the Last Photograph 


At the Left, the Famous Study of Caruso 














Feodor Chaliapin as Boris in Moussorgsky's 
Boris Godounoff 


(Continued from page 8) 
away Feb. 15 of that year. 

In the season of 1921-22, Vincent 
d’Indy came from France to conduct 
the world premiere of his Sea Sym- 
phony by the New 
York Symphony and 
Richard Strauss con- 
ducted ‘various orches- 
tras in all - Strauss 
programs. After an 
absence of fourteen 
years, Feodor Chaliapin returned to 
the Metropolitan and created a furore 
in Boris Godounoff. Maria Jeritza 
made her American debut as Marietta 
in the premiere of Die Tote Stadt. 
Geraldine Farrar, after sixteen years, 
made her farewell appearance in a per- 





1921-22 








formance of Zaza. Other novelties 
produced were Snegourotchka, Cosi 
Fan Tutte, and Le Roi d’Ys. It was 


the last annual visit for the Chicago 
Opera Company which gave Prok- 
kofieff’s Love for the Three Oranges 
A Russian company mounted Russalka, 
The Czar’s Bride, The Demon, and 
Cherevicky, at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre. Louis Gruenberg was awarded 
the Flagler prize for his symphonic 
poem, The Hill of Dreams. 

During the season of: 1922-23, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg and Sigrid Onegin made 
American debuts together in Aida at 
the Metropolitan. Mona Lisa, by von 
Schillings, was pro- 
duced with the com- 
poser’s wife, Barbara 
Kemp, in the title role. 
Vittadini’s Anima Al- 





1922-23 








legra was another 
novelty. The Juilliard 
bequest, willing many millions for 
music, was made known. Willem Meiji- 


gelberg shared the season with Josef 
Stransky, who resigned at the close of 
the season to conduct the State Sym- 
phony. Bruno Walter first conducted 
the New York Symphony. Henry Ed- 
ward Krehbiel, then dean of New York 
critics, died March 20, 1933. 

In the next season, the Metropolitan 
gave as novelties La Habanera, I Com- 
pagnacci, and Le Roi de Lahore. Law- 
rence Tibbett began 
his career with the 
company. The Wag- 
nerian Opera Com- 
pany from Berlin, 
produced Der Evan- 
gelimann and Toten 
Siegfried Wagner visited this 





1923-24 








Augen, 


country in the interest of the Bayreuth 
Festival Theatre. 


Willem Mengelberg 
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became conductor of the Philharmonic 
and the State Symphony began its 
brief career with Josef Stransky as 
conductor. The Juilliard Musical 
Foundation and the League of Com- 
posers were established. The Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild brought a con- 
cert production of Stravinsky’s mari- 
onette opera, Renard, to the Vanderbilt 
Theatre. At the Town Hall, a similar 
presentation was given of Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas. This season brought 
first New York performances of 
Stravinsky’s Rossignol and Sacre du 
Printemps. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler conducted the 
New York Philharmonic and Serge 
Koussevitzky appeared in New York 
for the first time as 
conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony in the 
season of 1924-25. 
New works from Bo- 





1924-25 








hemia and Italy. 
Janacek’s Jenufa, and 
Montemezzi’s Giovanni Gallurese; the 
debuts of Maria Miiller, soprano, and 
Tullio Serafin, conductor; Lawrence 
Tibbett’s rise to fame as Ford in 





Igor Stravinsky, as He Appeared at the 
Time He Last Visited America 


Verdi’s Falstaff, which came back after 
fourteen years, and Antonio Scotti’s 
celebration of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the Metropolitan, were 
the chief events of opera. The League 
of Composers sponsored the chamber 
opera, Gagliarda of a Merry Plague, 
by Lazar Saminsky, Gruenberg’s The 
Daniel Jazz and Schénberg’s Pierrot 
Lunaire. Igor Stravinsky conducted 
performances of his works. The Naum- 
burg Musical Foundation was created 
by Walter R. Naumburg, in memory of 
his father, Elkan Naumburg, a noted 
patron of music in New York. 

Ernest Newman came from London 
as guest critic of the New York Eve- 
ning Post on the retirement of Henry 
T. Finck, after forty-two years at the 
same desk. Mr. Finck died Oct. 1, 1926. 

Jazz arrived at the Metropolitan with 
the world premiere of Carpenter’s Sky- 
scrapers ballet, Feb: 19, 1926. Other 
novelties were Spon- 
tini’s La Vestale, Gi- 
ordano’s La Cena delle 
Beffe, Stravinsky's 
Le Rossignol, and de 
Falla’s La Vida 
Breve. New members 
of the company were Carmela Ponselle 
and Lauritz Melchior. Marion Talley, 


of Kansas City made her sensational 





1925-26 








debut at the Metropolitan on Feb. 17. 
Feodor Chaliapin’s great gifts for char- 
acter portrayal were newly exemplified 
in Massenet’s Don Quichotte. The 
League of Composers gave, in Town 
Hall, the first performance in this 
country of de Falla’s marionette opera, 
El Retablo de Maese Pedro. Otto 
Klemperer was guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony. The historic 
Academy of Music, which opened in 

1854 with Grisi and Mario, had its 
melancholy farewell with a last concert 
on May 17. 

The splendors of La Vestale opened 
the new opera year, which soon saw 
the production of Puccini’s posthumous 
Turandot. This was 
followed by Deems 
Taylor’s King’s 
Henchman, the elev- 
enth work by an 
American composer 
to be produced at the 
Metropolitan during General Director 
Gatti-Casazza’s consulship. March 
brought Casella’s ballet La  Giara. 
George Antheil’s Ballet Méccanique was 
given at Carnegie Hall, with Eugene 
Goossens conducting. At the end of 
the season, Walter Damrosch laid down 
the baton of the New York Symphony. 
Koussevitzky introduced Sibelius’s Sev- 
enth Symphony. Klemperer played it 
the same week. Aeolian Hall passed 
from the picture. 

Puccini's La Rondine, Korngold’s 
Violanta and Alfano’s Madonna Im- 
peria were the Metropolitan novelties 
for the season 1927- 
28, which brought 
among new artists, 
Gertrude Kappel, Dor- 
othee Manski, Grete 
Stueckgold, and Fred- 
erick Jagel, who are 
still with the company. There were 
visits by two noted composers, Rave! 
and Barték. Yehudi Menuhin created a 
furore at his debut with the New York 
Symphony, under the baton of Fritz 
Busch. The Friends of Music presented 
Pizzetti’s opera-oratorio, Abraham and 
Isaac. 

Oedipus Rex was given by the visiting 
Boston Symphony. Ernest Schelling 
conducted his symphonic poem, Mo- 
rocco. The eleventh season of out- 
door summer concerts opened at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, July 5, 1928. Ernest 
Bloch’s epic rhapsody, America, was 
awarded the $3,000 prize offered in 
MusicaL America’s symphony contest. 

In the season of 1928-29, the Metro- 
politan mounted Strauss’s Die Aegyp- 
tische Helena, Respighi’s La Campana 
Sommersa, Pizzetti’s 
Fra Gherardo, and 
Krenek’s Jonny Spielt 
Auf. 

The Philharmonic 
and the New York Symphony orches- 
tras were amalgamated, under the con- 
ductorship of Arturo Toscanini, Wil- 
lem Mengelberg and Walter Damrosch 
L’Histoire du Soldat was sponsored by 
the League of Composers. 

The following season, 1929-30, 
brought nine new singers to the opera, 
and Josef Rosenstock for a brief regime 
as conductor. Among 
novelties and revivals 
were Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Sadko, given its 
first full performance 
in the United States 
and Verdi’s Luisa 
Miller. Frances Alda and Margaret 
Matzenauer retired from opera. The 
Manhattan Symphony began its activi- 
ties. Ravel’s Bolero created a short- 





1926-27 











1927-28 











1928-29 











1929-30 
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lived sensation when introduced by Tos- 
canini at a New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony concert. This was Willem 


Mengelberg’s last season with this or- 
chestra. 
During the season of 1930-3i, Lily 


Maurice Ravel, One of Many Noted Com- 
posers Who Have Performed Their Own 
Works in New York 


Pons made her Metropolitan debut. 
Moussorgsky’s Fair at Sorochintzy and 
Lattuada’s Preziose Ri- 
dicole were mounted 
in the first part of the 
season. These were 
followed in 1931 by 
the world premiere of 
Peter Ibbetson, the 
second opera by Deems Taylor produced 
by Gatti-Casazza. Erich Kleiber was a 
conductor of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony this season and the next. 

The first novelties of the 1931-32 
opera season were Weinberger’s 
Schwanda and La Notte di Zoraima of 
Montemezzi. 
The Christmas mati- 
nee performance of 
Hansel and Gretel in- 
augurated the Metro- 
politan broadcasts of 
opera. January 
brought the American debut of Géta 
Ljungberg as Sieglinde and the first 
production in the United States of 
Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra. Bruno 
Walter came to the Philharmonic- 
Symphony as one of its conductors. 
Toscanini and Stokowski exchanged 
orchestras for a fortnight. 

After an absence of five years, the 
San Carlo Opera Company re-appeared 
in October, 1932, giving two weeks of 
opera prior to the opening of the forty- 
eighth season of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. This also marked the 
twenty-fifth season of opera under the 
direction of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, and 
the golden anniversary of the existence 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Elektra was given a first Metropolitan 
production, Dec. 3, and _ Rossini’s 
[1 Signor Bruschino made his bow. 
With the first Saturday matinee of the 
New Year, there appeared Louis 
Gruenberg’s musical version of 
O’Neill’s play The Emperor Jones. It 
was the fourteenth American work of 
twenty-five seasons. With the matinee 
performance, Jan. 20, 1933, of Leoni’s 
L’Oracolo, Antonio Scotti, after thirty- 
three years with the company, bade 
farewell to the operatic stage. 
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1931-32 
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compositions. 





On both sides of the Atlantic, the now universally beloved music of 
Johannes Brahms is being given unusual prominence this year, because of 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of the composer. He first saw 
light in Hamburg, May 7, 1833. He died in Vienma, April 3, 1897. 

One of America’s most distinguished authorities on Brahms, Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Professor of Music at Columbia University, New York, 
has undertaken a detailed survey and analysis of Brahms’s chamber music 
In the article printed below he has given the reader a pene- 
trating and illuminative study of Opus 78, which is generally regarded as 
having heralded the mature productions of Brahms’s later life. 
composed in 1880, when Brahms was 47 years old—THe Eprror. 


It was 





By Dante. Grecory Mason 


HE Violin Sonata in G Major 

! was not the first but the fourth 
written by Brahms, the other 

three having been lost or destroyed by 
the composer after he had profited by 
the experience of writing them. We 
find in it that combination of fresh and 





Dr. Daniel Gregory Mason, Head of the 
Music Department of Columbia University 


beautiful themes with an incomparable 
flexibility of workmanship that win for 
all three of his violin sonatas a high, 
perhaps a supreme, place among mod- 
ern works of this kind. 

Never has even Brahms himself 
struck out a lovelier bit of melody than 
the opening theme, with its gentle in- 
sistence on the thrice-repeated D, which 
becomes the “motto” of the whole 
sonata, repeated cyclically in all three 
movements, and its equally gentle fall, 
more tender than melancholy, to the 
lower D. The essential features of this 
theme have been transcribed for piano 











It will be noticed that the 
“three-note motive” after its octave fall, 
is followed by a rising motive of re- 
viving energy, as characteristic as the 
other in outline, and indeed beginning 
with the same threefold repetition of a 


in Figure I. 








single note. Still another motive, a 
vigorous dip and rise, first heard in 
the fifth measure, completes the theme, 
every particle of which is thus signifi- 
cant. 

li we wish fully to savor the innocent, 
placid character of this theme, we shall 
do well to remark two of its peculiari- 
ties, one rhythmic, one tonal. The 
rhythmic one is that all three of its mo- 
tives, different as they are in other re- 
spects, begin with “empty first beats,” 
the first even prolonging this pause 
through four beats. Hence a marked 
hesitation, to which the tune owes much 
of its expression of gentle quietude. 
This is enhanced by the second, tonal 
peculiarity that, as in so many of 
Brahms’s melodies, all its main tones 
are taken out of the simplest central 
chords of the key: the tonic in the first 
two measures, the subdominant in the 
third, the tonic again in the fourth. 
The freedom from dissonance, the per- 
fectly forthright movement through the 
chord, gives an equability of sentiment 
that exactly matches the rhythmic ease 
and deliberation. 

Before we go any further, let us 
clinch these impressions by contrasting 
the form of the same theme that oc- 
curs after the musical drama has gen- 
erated some heat, and that begins in 
Measure 54. Already the theme has lost 
innocence, we see, and acquired intensi- 
ty. If we ask ourselves how, we ob- 
serve that the “empty firsts” have been 


Johannes Brahms. 


Autumnal Reveries of Some of His 


Figure Il! 
A Later Version of 
the Chief Theme 





An Unusual Photographic Study Suggesting the 


Most Loved Compositions 
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beginning of the 
coda, note that the 
harmonies change 
more — each 
one lasting a 
measure. Note the 
even, quiet prog- 
ress of legato 
quarter-notes in 
the new continua- 
tion of the mel- 
ody. Above all, 
note the novel 
rhythmic group- 
ing here for the 
first time given 
to the chief mo- 
tive: by starting 
the three D’s on 
the second instead 
of the fifth beat 
(thus using only 
one empty beat 
instead of four) 
Brahms gives to 
the third D the 
most important 
note of all, a 
longer duration 
than it has yet 
had, thus making 
it more lingering 
and expressive. 
After this quiet 
passage, a few 
brilliant evolutions 
quickly bring the 
movement to an 
end. 
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The Chief Theme 


It is interesting to compare these two 
forms of the theme with two others. 
At Measure 21 the second statement of 
the theme places it completely before 
the hearer. The measures, it will be 
noted, still divide into blocks of two, 


monies. By Measure 25 the third and 
boldest of the original motives becomes 
matter for lively give-and-take, soon 
accelerating to quick-fire imitations of 
its first two notes only, dovetailing in- 
geniously between the violin and the 
piano. By this packing closer and 
closer of the imitations, the composer 
excites our emotions at the same time 
that he delights our intelligence. 

The other passage is just the reverse 
of this: it is the broadening and simpli- 
fication of his theme that he needs to 
quiet it, as it prepares for its close. At the 
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The slow movement is based on a 
broad theme in E Flat Major, given out 
by the piano alone (Figure 4). While 
the opening motive of six notes is of 
an expression earnestly serious, becom- 
ing towards the end of the movement 
nobly impassioned, a suggestion of 
pastoral innocence and peace is given 
by the horn calls that immediately fol- 
low it—and this element, too, reaches 
an apotheosis in the closing measures of 
the movement. Touching are the frag- 
mentary cries with which the violin adds 
its voice to the theme, before it sings 
it fully in the course of the first page. 

With the indication Piu andante comes 
a striking change of mood. The sustain- 
ed singing style of the Adagio theme is 
interrupted by a strange heaving move- 
ment in the bass, punctuated by silences 
that almost gasp, and rising from rest- 
less foreboding to passionate insistence, 
while all the time sombre chords above 
it harp on the three reiterated notes of 


(Continued on page 11) 


Figure IV 
Theme of the Slow 
Movement 
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(Continued from page 10) 
the cyclic motive, given now a dark and 
fatalistic coloring. This motive, though 
here it is much more subordinate than 
in the first and last movements, lends 
an exciting urgency, an irresistible for- 
ward propulsion, to the Piu andante 
section. As the violin takes up in turn 
the gasping, laboring phrases of this 
theme, the piano bass follows in imita- 
tion, increasing the tension through 
a passage of highly complex rhythmic 
involution until, with the same passage 
imitated from the piano bass to the 
violin, the motive resolves itself into 
hammer-strokes by which both instru- 
ments fight their way to the dominant 
chord of D Minor which caps the 
climax. 

A Curious Transformation 

Then comes a curious transformation 
—and a highly exciting moment of 
pause and anticipation. The three ris- 
ing notes into which the piano bass, 
and later the violin, have all this time 
been shaping the original cyclic mo- 
tive, losing now their boldness and tak- 
ing on a shy timidity, begin to rise 
in soft, hesitant imitation through 
several registers of the piano. As they 
approach their higher limit the violin, 
with equal hesitance, suggests the open- 
ing notes of the Adagio theme, but so 
changed both tonally and rhythmically 
that it is only the ghost of itself. The 
piano quietly moves up a little, and 
repeats its timid ladder of motives. A 
little more confidently the violin insists 
on the Adagio theme. Again the piano 
moves up, and now both instruments 
pause as if contemplating that other 
theme. Shall they embark upon it 
again? Shall they leave the passion of 
the Piu andante behind, and launch 
themselves on the quieter, deeper waves 
of the Adagio, and of the rich key of 
E Flat Major? ...It is one of 
Brahms’s most finely conceived “prepa- 
rations,” leading us so gently yet so 
firmly up to the very brink of the re- 
turning theme. 

The first part is now repeated, with 
richer ornamentation than at first, and 
cadencing into a coda where the uneasy 
bass of the Piu andante returns in a 
chastened and still more sombre mood. 
The violin now soars like a hawk on a 
summer afternoon, with outspread 
wings, scarcely moving: beautiful is its 
poising, almost immobile, above the 
deep palpitation of the bass E Flat on 
the rhythm of the thrice-repeated note. 
But as the bass motive, succumbing to 
this languor, seems about to stop en- 
tirely, and sinks to D Flat, the violin, 
reawakening, brings the first phrase of 
the theme, in eloquent double-stops, in 
the rich key of G Fiat. 

This re-entrance of the theme, at the 
twelfth measure from the end, is the 
signal for a marvelously free and 
poignant treatment of its motive, echoed 
from violin to piano, reduced to its three 
most vital notes, too eager to wait for 
the bar-lines but falling on whatever 
beat happens to lie near, and through 
these serrated rhythms rising at last to 
fierce insistence, at the forte where both 
instruments declaim it together. With 
that, as if in final purgation, the passion 
dies away in a long augmentation of 
the cadence from which the horn calls 
originally grew; and the horn calls 
themselves return, in lovely relief and 
relenting of mood, flowering into 
gracious piano arabesques to which the 
violin responds with a simplicity more 
ineffable than any elaboration. 

In a work so highly organized as 
this sonata, a work in which a single 


root motive reappears in each move- 
ment, and the last pages gather to- 
gether all the threads and reconcile all 
the moods, it need not surprise us to 
find the composer working backward 
from his conclusion to his premises, 
and to discover not in the opening 
movement but in the closing one the key 
to the whole. This key is the three- 
fold repetition of a single note we have 
already encountered so often—but as 
it appears neither in the first nor the 
second move- 
ments, but in the 
finale, and in two 
songs written in 
the summer of 
1873, six years 


Vielie 


Figure V 
The Rain Theme 


before the sonata, 
from which it was 
borrowed for the 
finale. These 
songs are Regen- 
lied and Nach- 
klang, from Brahms’s Op. 59, both to 
texts by his friend Klaus Groth. The 
poem of the Regenlied, pleasant despite 
its touch of German sentimentality, is 
thus freely rendered in English prose 
by the translator of Niemann’s Brahms: 

“Stream down, rain. Awaken my 
old songs, which we used to sing at the 
door when the drops were pattering out- 
side. Would that I could listen to you 
again, hear your sweet plashing, and 
steep my soul softly in the holy awe of 
childhood.” 

If we reduce the songs, both of which 
are written in F Sharp Minor and in 
Alla breve, two half-notes to the meas- 
ure, to the key and time-measure of the 
finale (G Minor, four -quarters) we 
find that its first two measures come 
directly from them. The following 
measures, on the other hand, depart 
from them in a way no less interesting, 
and indeed highly instructive as to a 
master’s methods of composition. In 
the first two measures of Figure V, 
the poetic suggestion from the rainy 
day is clear in the intimate quietude 
that the first two D’s take on from their 
position as a gentle anacrusis in the 
violin (frequently echoed in the piano) 
and more literally in the lapping six- 
teenth-note figure of the accompani- 
ment, which is maintained through a 
large part of the movement. It will be 
noted, however, that the cadence on the 
dominant of the following two meas- 
ures differs from that of the Regenlied 
(and of Nachklang as well), which is 
shown at the end of the figure, and 
which is on the sub-mediant, E Flat. 


The Three Refrains 


Can we get by examing the form of 
this finale any inkling of the reasons 
for such a change? We find it to be 
a rondo, chiefly made up of three “re- 
frains” or repetitions of the tranquil 
chief theme, the first and second sepa- 
rated by the traditional second theme, 
the second and third by a very original 
and beautiful recurrence of the theme 
of the Adagio, and the third followed 
by a supremely beautiful coda merging 
the same Adagio theme with the theme 
of the finale itself. There is, we may 
remark in passing, in the entire cham- 
ber music no other instance of a feat 
of synthesis at once so masterly in 
technique and of so lovely a simplicity 








in effect; to find its equal we have to 
go to the end of the Third Symphony. 

Now it is certainly curious that in 
this masterly finale to a sonata written 
in 1879 we find the theme of the songs 
written six years earlier occurring in 
three refains, but only in the third and 
last refrain with its original cadence. 
In the first two refrains Brahms sub- 
stitutes the new melodic outline and 
the dominant cadence shown in the 
figure. In other words, here is a com- 
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In His Youth. Johannes Brahms Before the 
Growing of the Famous Beard 


poser who, after he has had a melody 
in his head for six years, has enough 
command of his own thoughts and 
enough understanding of composition to 
withhold its original form through eight 
pages, and use it on the ninth! 

We have seen in the case of the mo- 
tive of the first movement what ex- 
traordinary flexibility of manipulation 
Brahms had at his command—how he 
could give one theme, by simple but 
far-reaching harmonic and rhythmic 
changes, many entirely different shades 
of expression. Obviously, the present 
instance is only a more striking one of 
the same essential procedure. Once we 
have heard the dominant cadence, and 
felt its superior tranquillity to that of 
the stronger cadence to the sub-mediant, 
we cannot but recognize how right 
Brahms was to adopt it, how preferable 
it is for all that early part of the move- 
ment picturing the serene intimateness 
of the rainy day. It is only on its last 
appearance that the theme needs to 
move a little more assertively; even 
then any change more violent than this 
one to the sub-mediant would tend to 
disrupt so delicate a fabric. 

At about the middle of the movement, 
after the rain-theme refrain has been 
twice heard in its entirety, the key 
changes to that of the Adagio, E Fiat, 


and the violin, in double-stops all the 
more soulful by contrast with the light 
texture of what has gone before, sings 
the opening motive of the slow move- 
ment. Almost without waiting for its 
completion, the piano begins to vary 
the horn call which originally followed 
it by turning it into the sixteenth-notes 
of the lapping rain-drops. Thus are 
the first two motives only of this theme, 
formerly so broad and singipg, detached 
from it, and made gradually to take 
on the character of the rainy day. Im- 
perceptibly they lose their sustained 
flow, they become just a part of the 
ubiquitous dripping and pattering. 
Thus for the moment the Adagio theme 
is only suggested, is subdued, so tc 
speak, to its new environment, and 
presently gives way entirely to the 
third, last, and more agitated refrain of 
the rain-theme. 

But as this draws again to a close, 
the lapping piano figures rise in an 
arpeggio that is now at last in major, 
and this brighter G Major supplants 
the long gray G Minor as gradually as 
the sun burns away a mist, shining 
abroad at first palely and then with in- 
creasing warmth. In this new G 
Major atmosphere the Adagio theme 
returns once more in the piano, while 
simultaneously the lapping figures 
sound above it in the violin, not to be 
withheld. Everything seems at once to 
brighten and to soften, and the lapping 
version of the horn call supports in the 
piano a tender violin phrase that might 
come from either theme, so fully are 
they now coalesced. 


The Tender Resolutions 


And then, in the last six measures 
the thrice-repeated note of the whole 
sonata is heard for the last time, rising 
to higher and higher pitch, with tender- 
er and tenderer resolutions, alternately 
in the two instruments. As the violin 
reaches and poises upon the high D 
the piano, its left-hand part finishing 
the lapping rain-figure, remembers in 
the upper register two notes of the horn 
call, now become A and G, and weaves 
them into a final tender curve of 
cadence. At the same time the violin 
expands the four equal notes from the 
first measure of the theme, now clear 
and confident in major, in an ecstatic 
augmentation. The long subdominant 
cedes at last to the tonic; and the music 
sinks to complete rest, to perfect peace 

. and to silence. 





Federated Clubs Choose Dates for 
Young Artists Contests 

State contests for young artists ar- 
ranged by the New York Federation of 
Music Clubs will be held in the city 
of New York on April 19 and 20. 
Registration will close on April 1. Win- 
ners will compete in the district con- 
test—which covers New York State, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware—in Philadelphia on April 21. Dis- 
trict winners will compete at the Bien- 
nial Convention of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs in Minneapolis in 
the week of May 21. 

Two young artists who win in the 
finals are to be chosen by the Schubert 
Memorial for the further award of a 
New York debut with orchestra. Flor- 
ence Otis, 155 East Forty-seventh 
Street, New York, receives enquiries 
relative to the contests. 





Rome.—Ernest Bloch was applauded 
at a concert here in which he conducted 
his own compositions. 
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“Only Indian Can Write Real Indian Music” 


As a Member of ef Another Race, 
the Indian Has Values of Ex- 
pression That Differ from the 
Feeling of Other Peoples— 
Notable Composers Have Used 
Indian Material, But Much 
“Trash” Has Been Presented 
as Descriptive—True Interpre- 
tation Cannot Be Superficial— 
A Plea for Thorough Educa- 
tion of Talented Musicians of 
the Indian Race 


By C. Norris MILLINGTON 


HEN the great and lasting musi- 
W cal masterpiece built on Ameri- 

can Indian themes is composed, 
it probably won't be written by one of 
our Cadmans, Hadleys, Gershwins, > 
Stringfields. If it is written at all, 
will be composed by an Indian. And, 
at the present time there is no Indian 
composer on the horizon. 

In the last few years real artists have 
come forward among the Indians in 
painting, handicraft, and _ literature. 
Literature has been the slowest in com- 
ing up, but Wah-Kon-Tah by John 
Joseph Mathews of the Osage Tribe, 
which has recently been sponsored by 
the Book of the Month Club, places 
the American Indian firmly in another 
niche of our native Hall of Fame. 
There still remains music which is pain- 
fully barren. 

Sentimentalists, good intentioned di- 
lettantes, and half-baked critics have 
written a lot of poppycock about the 
“neglect” of Indian music by the great 
and near great among American com- 
posers. If “Poor Lo” had been less 
neglected in other ways than his music 
he would be a lot better off today. 

A Distinguished Company 

The list of composers who have used 
Indian themes is notable—Dvorak, Mac- 
Dowell, Cadman, Herbert, and Griffes; 
and among the lesser composers—Cecil 
Burleigh, Carl Busch, Jacobi, and 
Logan. Then there are those two most 
successful composers, Thurlow Lieu- 
rance and Charles Sanford Skilton, who 
have practically devoted their entire 
efforts to Indian music. I measure their 
success and that of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman by the fact that Indians them- 
selves recognize the themes as used by 
them. I must admit, though, that I 
have never asked anyone of Indian blood 
about the others of the above list. 

It happens that Lieurance, Skilton, 
and Cadman have written the most 
popular numbers, both instrumental and 
vocal. Lieurance’s By the Waters of 
Minnetonka has become almost a tradi- 
tional folk song, not only of the Sioux 
Tribe, but also of the American people. 
Skilton, in his Primeval Suite has done 
less idealizing or distorting than most 
of the composers using Indian themes. 
His Navajo Gambler’s Song from that 
Suite is a fine presentation of barbaric 
rhythm, nervous vibration, and power. 

There has been much mediocre trash 
presented as Indian by a long line of 
minor composers too numerous to men- 
tion. Most of this trash has been de- 
scriptive, or supposed to have been de- 
scriptive of Ran-on-All-Fours on the 
war path, Sitting Bull sitting, or Little 
Snow-on-the-Mountain pining away for 
a lost love. In other words just 
bunkum. These dim lights take their 
Indian themes from some book which 


mentions the fact that the tom-tom or 
drum of some sort is universally used 
by the aboriginies as an accompaniment 
to their songs. Then they go haywire. 
The tom-toms are used by the majority 
is about as representative as “boop- 
boop-a-doop.” The rhythms that are 
pounded and thumped on it could rep- 
resent anything from the belly dancer 
at the World’s Fair to a Scotch drum- 
mer. A tom-tom just doesn’t make all 
musical sounds Indian. 


Where Success Is Found 


On the whole, the intelligent and first 
rate among composers have been fairly 





are followed closely by their Latin- 
American cousins who seldom venture 
outside of their own locale for either 
forms or themes and confine themselves 
for the most part to the dances and 
songs of the people. 


An Example to be Followed 


Here is where the first hope lies for 
a great work based on native Indian 
music. Brazil and Chile and the coun- 
tries to the south are far distant from 
the plains of our West but they do have 
a large population, the peasantry, the 
country people, whose blood is mixed 
with that of the aboriginal native. They 


Corn Dance, as Painted by Tonita Pena, an Indian Woman from the 


Pueblo of Cochiti, New Mexico. 
a Chorus of Four Voices and Drum. 
Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, 

Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, 


successful in handling Indian music. It 
must be remembered that the Indian is 
a member of an entirely different race 
and as such has entirely different values 
in his musical expression. The adapta- 
tion of primitive and purely racial mu- 
sical forms and melodies is an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing. Even the adapta- 


tion or the imitation of nationalistic 
forms: and idioms is hard. The great 
have fallen by the wayside. Idealizing 


or interpreting melodies is simple, but 
the présentation of musical feeling and 
emotions so that the foreign ear can 
understand and feel also cannot be done 
superficially. 

The Russians—Borodin, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, and Cui have 
made the music of the East understand- 
able to the occidental ear, but there 
is a reason. In music, the exponents 
of the romantic Russian school are, in 
the words of Kipling, “the most wester- 
ly of easterns.” Franz Liszt is better 
known “by the majority as the com- 
poser of the Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
than he is for Les Préludes. Grieg did 
best with Norwegian traditional airs. 
Wladigefoff, the modern Bulgarian, is 
only known in this country through his 
Suite Bulgare. The greatest national- 
ists of all in music, the Spaniards— 
Albeniz, de Falla, Breton, and Granados 
have stuck doggedly to their own music 
and make it live for all time. They 


The Dance Is Accompanied by 
From the Collection of the 
Inc., Now Being Shown at the 
D. C. 


have a group of young composers who 
already have achieved prominence us- 
ing native themes. All Paris and most 
of Earope knows Hector Villa-Lobos, 
the Brazilian, whose Amazonas for sym- 
phony orchestra is now occupying a 
regular place on orchestral programs 
abroad. He has composed some de- 
lightful small things for piano known 
as Francette et Pia, that are based on 
native Brazilian airs and French folk 
songs. Then there are his songs, Three 
Indian Poems and Chansons Typiques 
Brésiliennes. These last are a cycle of 
ten songs, songs of the people which 
range from Indian chants to the gay 
airs of the carnival. 

The foregoing paragraphs sound like 
an’ argument for nationalism in music, 
but they aren’t meant as such. It is 
well to remember that those who are 
the greatest nationalists in musical 
expression are primarily musicians. 
They have all been taught and raised 
in one common school—music. 


Education Is Advocated 

The possibility of a great or even 
second rate (and second rate here isn’t 
used disparagingly) American Indian 
composer coming to the fore is slight 
until some one is willing to sponsor a 
thorough musical education for an In- 
dian. If some of the thousands of dol- 
lars that have been spent for research 





The author of this article, C. Norris 
Millington, is Secretary to the Commis- 
sioner for Indian Affairs in the United 
States Department of the Interior. His 
views as to the futility of white men 
attempting to write “Indian” music are 
his own, and the reader will understand 
that they do not in any degree commit 
MUSICAL AMERICA to their support or 
endorsement. The Editor. 











workers to stay months and years 
among old and indigent Indians to col- 
lect ancient tribal melodies and songs 
had been spent for a good musical edu- 
cation for some deserving young man 
or woman of those 
tribes, there might be 
something really In- 
dian today in music. 

Let’s look at the 
output of just one 
of these serious field 
workers, Frances 
Densmore who for 
years has been sent 
out under the aus- 
pices of the Smith- 
sonian Institute to 
collect tribal songs 
and melodies. To 
date a partial list 
of her contributions 
to the field includes: 
two volumes of 
Chippewa Music, one 
each of Teton Sioux 
Music, Mandan and 
Hidatsa Music, Pap- 
ago Music, Pawnee 


Music, Menominee 
Music, Yuman and 
Yaqui Music, all 


published as bulletins 
by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 
and Music of the 
Tule Indians of 
Panama, published in 
the miscellaneous col- 
lections of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Now these bulletins 
which cover every phase of tribal life 
from magic to music are admirable 
pieces of research, but they cover just a 
bit too much. 


Profuse Illustrations 


The volumes are profusely illustrated 
with admirable photographs which 
range from an excellent view of a 
bridge over the Colorado River to A 
Menominee Woman Playing Bowl and 
Dice Game, interspersed with portraits 
of leathery-faced old chieftains who are 
supposed to have been the source of 
most of the authors’ material. They 
contain a wealth of various herb mix- 
tures and formulas, enough to delight 
any proprietor of an old fashioned 
Medicine Show, covering all ailments 
from poison ivy to diseases of women. 
Now the old boys and ancient dames 
who are shown in these works may 
know better than any one else the tribal 
songs and legends, but their renditions 
of them must have been delights to the 
listener. We've all heard Grandma 
sing ! 

Persistence of Bass Clef 


Another feature of these contribu- 
tions to American Indian music is the 
persistent use of the bass clef through- 
out in all the examples. Of course this 
more or less precludes them from be- 
coming immensely popular. ‘Just why 
the treble clef should be more familiar 
than the bass clef to the desultory or 
even serious students of music is more 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Entr Actes in the Season’s Music Drama 


Estelle Edwards 


Queena Mario Gave a Farewell Party Recently for Antonio Scotti When the Famous Baritone Retired from the Metropolitan 
Opera, and These Metropolitan Personages Were Present: From the Left, Seated, Giuseppe Sturani, Wilfred Pelletier, Mme. 
Mario, Mr. Scotti, Marcella Sembrich and Lucrezia Bori; Standing, Armando Agnini, Rose Bampton, Giovanni Martinelli, 


Vincenzo Bellezza, Earle Lewis, Tullio Serafin, Giulio Setti, Edward Johnson and Carlo Edwards 
Mischa Levitzki (Left) Visits Daytona 


Beach, and Is Seen in the Company of 
David Talmage, Violinist, and Daytona 
Beach Correspondent for MUSICAL 


Left: Gladys Swarthout Seeks Relaxation from Her AMERICA 


Metropolitan Opera Duties in a Morning Canter in 
Central Park 


Underwood and Underwood 


Four Celebrities Gather in Washington. From the Left, Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Washington Manager; 
Walter Gieseking, Pianist; Bruno Walter, Who Conducted the New York Philharmonic-Symphony in a 
Washington Concert, and Hans Kindler, Conductor of the National Symphony in the Capital 
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ZANDONAI’S LA FARSA AMOROSA TO HAVE PREMIERE IN ROME’ 





Photos by Ettore Reale 
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Two Scenes from La Farsa Amorosa, Designed by Pieretto Bianco. Above, the Second Act, 
the Kitchen of the Factory. At Right, the — Scene of the Third Act, Before the Judicial 
Palace 


OME, Feb. 1.—Riccardo Zandonai’s 

new opera, La Farsa Amorosa, 
which is based on a book well-loved by 
musicians, Alarcon’s The Three- 
Cornered Hat, will have its premiere 
at the Teatro Reale here on Feb. 23. 
The lyrics have been written by Arturo 
Rossato, and the settings are by Pier- 


cantepensnsen ren evvevennesanenes rus reer iieeianentery 


OPERA 


etto Bianco. 

The action takes place in 1600 in 
Lombardy, which is still under the 
domination of the Spaniards. The sub- 
ject of The Three-Cornered Hat has 
been often treated by musicians, notably 
in the ballet of that name by Manuel de 
Falla. 
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HOUSES IN ITALY COMMENCE 


YEAR WITH WoRKS OF PROVEN FAVOR 


ROME, Feb. 1.—Every opera house 
in Italy has opened its doors and 
started its activities. The public, always 
impatient, becomes feverish at Christ- 
mas-time, which with us is opera-time. 
Would that it were also novelty-time ! 
But unfortunately there is a tradition 
that we must start off with well-worn 
favorites. 

Rome opened its season at the Teatro 
Reale in imperial fashion; the King, 
the Queen, the Princess Maria with 
her husband, the Prince of Hesse, were 
present. The royal House of Savoy has 
the reputation (which we believe is 
founded on a myth) of being antipa- 
thetic to music; but whether or not 
this be true, there is no doubt that the 
Italian public loves to see the royal 
family present at the opera, and waxes 
so enthusiastic over the occupants of 
the royal box that enthusiasm spreads 
to the performance and to the per- 
formers. 

Such was the case when Verdi’s Mac- 
beth was produced. The work was re- 
ceived with delirious applause which 
must have been gratifying to Antonio 
Guarnieri, who conducted, and to 
Bianca Scacciati and Benvenuti Fran- 
cia, the chief protagonists. 


Bi-location Desirable 


It would have been convenient at 
this Christmas season to have shared 
the gift that so many saints are re- 
ported to have possessed, the gift of 
bi-location; for then we could have 
been present the same night at La Scala 
in Milan, where Victor de Sabata con- 
ducted Wagner’s Gétterdimmerung. 
The choice of this tragic opera at a 
season of rejoicing was a recognition 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death, and I rather expect that 
we shall spend the whole season in 
similar commemorations. 

No one in Italy approaches de Sabata 
in his understanding of Wagner and 
in his power to impart that knowledge 
both to the orchestra and to his audi- 
ence. Therefore one knows, without 





having attended the performance, that 
de Sabata thoroughly deserved the fif- 
teen recalls that he is reported to have 
received. 


A Plebiscite for Composers 


As opera gains impetus at this sea- 
son, it is entertaining to watch the 
plebiscite registered for composers. 
This year Verdi wins with Macbeth 
in Rome, Un Ballo in Maschera in 
Turin,La Traviata in Ferrara and Rig- 
oletto in Rovigo. But Wagner comes 
close with G6tterdammerung in Milan, 
Die Meistersinger in Naples and Die 
Walkiire in Parma. (But always keep 
the Wagner anniversary in mind. 
Otherwise I think Verdi would have 
secured these towns, too.) Puccini and 
Catalani are equal. It is a draw between 
Turandot in Venice and La Bohéme in 
Reggio, and La Wally in Florence and 
Loreley in Genoa. 

Genoa waited until New Year’s night 
to open the Teatro Carlo Felice. Claudia 
Muzio was the star, and it can honestly 
be said that she surpassed the music. 

Naples is now the home of our her- 
editary young Prince and his wife, 
and surrounding the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Piedmont there is a small 
court which keeps up a royal standard 
of living. The august personages at- 
tended the opening of the San Carlo; 
and here, I fear, was proof of royal 
indifference to music, for they did not 
appear until the first act of Meister- 
singer was over. Or this dilatoriness 
may have indicated that Edouardo Vi- 
tale, who conducted, is not the ideal 
interpreter of Wagner. But Their 
Royal Highnesses were none the less 
rapturously cheered for all that. 


Venice Promises Novelties 


Parma has entrusted its Wagnerian 
performances to Werner Wolff. He is 
already known in Turin and Venice, 
and is becoming a prime favorite in 
this country. Venice has one of the 
handsomest theatres in the world. Its 
history is rich in operatic traditions; 
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yet it does not seem possible to sustain 
an established orchestra, and now many 
years pass without an opera season at 
all. This year, however, (no doubt 
owing to the Wagner anniversary, for 
the great man died at the Palazzo Ven- 
dramin on the Grand Canal) it has 
been possible to form a committee and 
raise funds for an opera series; and 
novelties are promised. 

Before leaving the topic of opera, 
we must proclaim our elation at having 
enticed Beniamino Gigli away from 
America. He is here to sing in opera 
in Rome, in Naples and in Milan, and 
in concerts as well. 

Of concerts there have been an end- 
less number, but none of satisfying in- 
terest. We had looked forward to 
hearing the new (for Rome) Czecho- 
slovakian conductor, Nicolai Malko. He 





The Future of 


(Continued from page 12) 
or less a mystery. But it so happens 
that in this country, at least, students 
of music are familiar with the treble 
clef when the bass remains a sort of 
“Pigs-in-Clover.” 

I speak feelingly, as one who studied 
music seriously for ten years with an 
eye toward becoming a “professional” 
until well intentioned parents more or 
less convinced me that the only people 
who died in garrets from the pangs of 
hunger were musicians. I still am a 
bit puzzled when confronted by the 
bass clef, first having to resort to count- 
ing down all the lines and spaces from 
middle C. 

Far from being neglected, Indian 
music has been, by some few, over- 
emphasized. In many instances it is 
treated like a dead mummy and not as a 
part of the living expression of a part 
of our country. Probably the very 
themes used by MacDowell in his In- 
dian Suite or those delightful melodies 
of Miss Densmore in the bass clef may 
be the very ones to form the basis for 








proved to be a Gipmified bet soulless 
musician, impeccable bet impersonal 
His choice of programs may account in 
part for this mmpression. There was a 
complete absence of works of the mod- 
ern Czechoslovakian school, amd mo sign 
of Alois Haba or his qearter-tone dis- 
ciples. Not even the polisihed pertorm- 
ance of the pianist, Pirkessy (ako a 
Czech) could wivify the Dvorak Con- 
certo. The only approach t> some speci- 
men of the yoruthinl school was 
Janacek’s Sinfometta, by m> means the 
best work of that wery remarkable 
genius. 

As this report & ses, @ leaves us 
all very sad. We are griewne over the 
death of Viadimir de Pachmann, who 
died in Rome at the will of es devoted 
friend, Palloteli. He will be greatly 
missed. Cc. I 


Indian Music 


the theme of The Imdam Symphony, 
but the law of averages says that those 
themes will have to be pot im present- 
able form by some blood member of an 
Indian tribe. 

Indians Tike music and they ike 
rhythm. I remember wasting the Gov- 
ernment Indian Boerdimge School at 
Anadarko, Okla. last year. The fest 
grade there had 2 Pemsyivania Dutch 
girl who was interested im music. She 
had organized the whole chess mie a 
rhythm band, bot #t was snore than that, 
it was a vibrating istremest which 
did a lot more them jest best tome-toms 
and shake rattles. There was 2 ittie 
lad, just seven, who was the condiec- 
tor. He wielded the baton with the in- 
tensity and manner of 2 Stekowshki or 
a Damrosch. 

It is th led fom whem mosical 
America may expect sometime? Indian, 
not from the research worker im the 
field, the musical nowice who is in- 
trigued by the beat of the tomtom, or 
the grizzie-faced cid brave who sings 
to drive away the “theamatiz.” 














DEAR MusIcaAL AMERICA: 


My hearty congratulations on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of your Spe- 
cial Issue. How well I remember the 
day when it was first undertaken, just 
a quarter of a century ago! It was 
received with immediate favor, and its 
appearance ever since has been one of 
the outstanding annual events in musi- 
cal journalism. 

Last year your Special Issue estab- 
lished a new high standard in editorial 
content, and also in well prepared, at- 
tractive advertisments. 1 was one who 
applauded your innovation of a supple- 
ment of display advertising on tinted, 
coated paper, to stand out as a feature, 
which it did. 

This year your issue again makes me 
glad, for it proves that you have gained 
the confidence and interest of all those 
associated with music-making in this 
great land. Unless you had, the getting 
out of such a stupendous issue these 
days would have been impossible. 

Again, my felicitations ! 


* * * 


What a splendid concert was that 
given by the New York Orchestra last 
month at Carnegie Hall! Nikolai So- 
koloff, who is this season concluding his 
fifteenth season as conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, demonstrated once 
more that he has the power to develop 
an orchestral body as well as to conduct 
it. 

You know that when he began the 
building up of Cleveland’s symphonic 
body, he had pretty raw material to 
work with, many of the players being 
men who were entirely unversed in the 
symphonic literature. But Sokoloff 
never faltered. He went right ahead, 
and before many years had passed, the 
Cleveland Orchestra was an organiza- 
tion to be reckoned with. 

So it was that the New York Orches- 
tra (assembled last spring, and conduct- 
ed by Modest Altschuler in a Carnegie 
Hall concert, and active last summer in 
a series at the George Washington 
High School Stadium), placed in So- 
koloff’s hands for a few weeks prior to 
the January 16 concert, was by him 
brought to a state of great efficiency. 

Its tone is already smooth and sonor- 
ous, and the manner in which it re- 
sponded to the intricacies of Debussy’s 
La Mer, as well as the bigness of line 
in Beethoven’s Eroica, promises brilliant 
things for the future. 

Sokoloff is not invading the New 
York symphonic arena. He plans to 
give a series of five concerts at Carnegie 





Hall next season, devoting the rest of 
the orchestra’s time to touring. He is 
not only an excellent conductor and a 
maker of interesting programs, but he 
is a builder of orchestral technique, as 
he proved in Cleveland. 


* * * 


There is an epidemic of conducting 
from memory, that is, without a score, 
all over the country these days, espe- 
cially in New York. It makes me pretty 
disgusted to witness audiences admiring 
a conductor because he discards his 
score. Toscanini has always led from 
memory and his memory justifies it in 
large measure. Stokowski has done 
likewise, but in recent years you will 
have noticed that he has the score set 
up for him when he does a big, new, 
modern work. Now, if he can memorize 
the standard works, there is no reason 
for his having the printed page before 
him in new works. Memorizing is 
memorizing whether the music be famil- 
iar or new. Conductors who in a con- 
cert actually read the score measure for 
measure and page for page are not 
many, and those who do are not capable 
of giving fine performances. For when 
one stands before an orchestra, it is too 
late to be actively engaged in reading 
one’s music. 

But to have the score there to refer 
to gives the orchestra a feeling of con- 
fidence. It assures the players that the 
conductor can give them cues and meet 
an emergency, which may occur to any- 
one, no matter how expert he is. 

Our younger conductors are advised 
that if they wish to win their audiences’ 
favor, they must conduct without scores. 
Several are doing it and in doing so ex- 
hibit the “What a great boy I am!” 
attitude. I think it deplorable, for it 
places an emphasis on a purely mechan- 
ical phase of the conductor’s art, makes 
the orchestra uneasy, requires a great 
deal more time in the way of rehearsal 
(this for the conductor, for if he is con- 
ducting without a score he must go over 
difficult passages again and again, which 
otherwise would not be imperative). 
Audiences who know the music they are 
listening to from alpha to omega do not 
insist on memory conducting. They 
insist on good conducting, on a faith- 
ful interpretation of the music. They 
demand a good performance, arrived at 
by study and knowledge, not a perfor- 
mance the externals of which include 
the laborious operation of preparing a 
work from memory. 


* * * 


The matter resolves itself into this: 
Do you wish a performance of real 
worth? or do you prefer one which 
may be intrinsically less good, but which 
seems better because it is achieved with- 
out reference to the printed page? If 
we keep on, our precision orchestras, 
and that’s what they’re getting to be, 
alas, will also be obliged to memorize 
their parts, so as to keep step with the 
memory conductors. And then I war- 
rant there’ll be a smashup some day that 
will spell the doom of the cultivation of 
a habit which has no artistic basis and 
which is but another manifestation of 
our insisting that the men who lead our 
symphony orchestras be prima donnas 
instead of conductors. 

Did anyone ever think less of the 
great French pianist, Raoul Pugno, be- 
cause he always played with his music 
before him? Was Gustav Mahler, un- 
questionably the greatest conductor of 
our time, less great with his score be- 
fore him than some of the men who 
conduct without one today? I think 
not. 

Let’s get down to real artistic dis- 
crimination and judge the performance, 
not on externals such as memory con- 
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ducting, but on the merits of what we 
actually hear. On that road lies our 
musical future. 

* * * 

Do you know the name of Vi 
Duke? If not, you ought to, for he 
is the rara avis among composers of 
concert music in that he can also write 
popular music. 

He is a Russian, and his real name is 
Vladimir Dukelsky. His first hearing 
in NéW York was twelve years ago at 2 
concert of the International Com j 
Guild, when he was eighteen. If I :re- 
member rightly, Eva Gauthier on ‘that 
occasion sang some of his songs. Fol- 
lowing that, he went abroad, where 
Diaghileff produced a ballet by him. 

He returned to this country a few 
years ago and entered the field of light 
music, using the name of Vernon Duke. 
Several of his pieces were in the Gar- 
rick Gaieties of 1931, in which year ‘he 
also composed that remarkably clever 
popular song, You Forgot Your Glove 

Now he is the composer of the music 
of Walk a Little Faster, in which ‘the 
inimitable Beatrice Lillie is appearing. 
There isn’t a dull number in it, but ‘the 
two songs which arrest the hearer are, 
Where Have We Met Before?, and 
April in Paris. The former, despite its 
point of kinship with the Among My 
Souvenirs, of 1927 memory, is an ap- 
pealing tune. The latter is one of ‘the 
finest popular songs I’ve ever heard, 
poignant in feeling and entirely original 
in conception. It is, of course, a pity that 
there are no real singers in the Walk 
a Little Faster company to do real jus 
tice to his songs. But the songs ars 
so fine that in spite of their being sung 
by people who must have been engaged 
for their dancing abilities, they win 
their audiences completely. 

Duke’s idiom is modern, absolutely 
in the spirit of our day, but his melodic 
side is so marked that he holds the at- 
tention and wins the favor of people of 
all tastes and predilections. 

Did I hear someone say Gershwin? 
Well, I'll bet my money on Vernon 
Duke. He writes without clichés—and 
that’s something in these days of stand- 
ardization of virtually everything. 


* * * 


Brotherly love among composers? 
Hardly, one of my imps maintains and 
he cites the following incident: 

It was at the concert on Feb. 2 of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
In the box of Frau Walter, the con- 
ductor’s wife, sat a number of dis- 
tinguished artists, her guests, among 
them Serge Prokofieff and Carl Fried- 
berg. The opening piece on the pro- 
gram was Sir Edward Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations. As your reviewer will 
doubtless have written in another part 
of your issue, Herr Walter was having 
none too happy a time in this music, 
bringing to it a none too great familiari- 
ty with the score and a hurried treat- 
ment of both its quick and slow varia- 
tions. In one of the finest variations 
my imp looked up at the box and what 
do you think he saw? I could hardlw 
believe it when he told me, but this is 
the fact. He saw Prokofieff talking 
with Friedberg and, although he could 
not hear what Prokofieff was saying, 
he could see that Prokofieff’s face bore 
an expression that indicated that ‘he 
was bored with Sir Edward’s music 
that he did not think it music of anv 
account, almost that he had a sort of 
gentle pity for it. 

I am quite incensed over this, for T 
am one of those who consider Elgar 
a big composer, one of the biggest of 
our day. And I think Prokofieff is a 
very skillful musician, whose technical 
skill is remarkable, but who has mighty 
little to say in his music. In short, T 
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Josef Midinenrm, as Manitt and Director 
of the Gurttis |is¢titatim, Oneupies One of the 
Lodttiedt Recs im Quy Range off Musical Life 











thinik ‘him @ quollil preposition, a con- 
scious imotiorn, gassessing alll the tricks 
of their sche] amd practically nothing 
else. 

I dowht wetter lhistery will have 
much tte suv alimaft him, except that he 
flourished as mamest and! composer— 
and ‘he's jjsit alhantt as colli) a pianist as 
he is 2 Gongea—im the first part of 
the ‘twentieth carttury,, whereas [ am al- 
most certain thatt Eiger willl ga down 
as one of tthe outstanding composers of 
our Gay, anil tat ins music will be 
played tar mime wicdkily im days to come 
than iit i mw 

> > > 

My omest immath imp tells me that 
there i 2 mew cullmatura version being 
prepared of 2 ome gepuile song, which 
in tthe mew wensiinn, of course, reads 
‘“Hiow'ye gone tt» teem fin down on the 
farm afiter thes ved! im Berlim!” 

I coudliit imagine what he meant, 
but on Jan. 2 I saw something im the 
newspapers aihit 2 Wiss Talley, who 
retired 2 few yearns ag@ from the posi- 
tion of prima dimnw coloratura assoluta 
to ‘that of aprile assolit When last 
summer ghe munmed) Michael Rau- 
cheisen, one of tthe leading accompanists 
and coadhes im tthe Germam capital, it 
was ‘underitend| ttatt Ite live om the farm 
in Kansas, ttm, ami that the lady's 
family should the gart of the household. 
Well, anmeamtily it was possible for the 
one-time Gilde tm adipt lterself to farm 
life, amidl ther family’s circle, but not 
for Miche]. Fer the marriage has 
been annilieii. Heer Raucheisem is on 
his way thadk t> Beriim where he will 
again gilay tthe lbwellest of accompani- 
merits for Amemicam singers, who give 
recitals ‘there, a= weil) as for the German 
artists with whom ie las beem asso- 
ciated over tthe yearns: 

T suppose fhe'tl! tame something to say 
abort Aonericm, witem he gets home. 
Andi T thope the willl te forfearing For 
Aemerica itsrtt alll farm, or alll anything 
—even al! fami. The only thing that 
courits is whrifter you'be happy while 
here, when woihe a visitor, and ap- 
parenthy Withee! wasn’t thinks your 
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Concert Executives Show Confidence in Future 





NBC Artists Service Announces 


Comprehensive List of Attractions 


Civic Concert Service Flourishing wth 
Increased Membership Roster 





George Engles, Managing Director of the 
NBC Artists Service 


BC Artists Service, of which George 
Engles is managing director, is an- 
nouncing the following list of artists for 
the season for 1933-1934: 
Sopranos: Maria Jeritza, Florence 
Austral, Claire Dux, Flora Collins, Duso- 


lina Giannini, Nina Koshetz, Queena 
Mario of the Metropolitan Opera, Rachel 
Morton, Claudia Muzio, Hallie Stiles, 
Leola Turner, Ninon Vallin. 
Mezzo-sopranos: Supervia, Gladys 
Swarthout of the Metropolitan. 
Contraltos: Louise Bernhardt, Sophie 
Braslau, Coe Glade, Sonia Sharnova. 
Tenors: Giovanni Martinelli of the 
Metropolitan, Attilio Baggiore, Mario 


Chamlee, Rafaelo Diaz, Charles Hackett, 
Paolo Marion, Edward Ransome, Armand 
Tokatyan of the Metropolitan. 


Baritones: Chase Baromeo, Frank 
Chapman, Barre Hill, Max Panteleiff, 
Heinrich Schlusnus. 

Violinists: Fritz Kreisler, Paul Koch- 
anski, Benno Rabinof, Jacqueline Salo- 
mons, Sadah Shuchari, Efrem Zimbalist. 

Pianists: Sergei Rachmaninoff, Mois- 
saye Boguslawski, George Copeland, Shura 
Cherkassky, Henri Deering, José Echaniz, 
Rudolph Ganz, Mischa caer macegt aes 
Lhevinne, Poldi Mildner, Hortense Monath, 
Lee Pattison, Egon Petri, Artur Schnabel. 

Duo Pianists: Maier and Pattison, An- 
dersen and Scionti, Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, Manuel and Williamson. 

’Cellists: Beatrice Harrison, Hans Hess. 

Ensembles: Aguilar Lute Quartet, Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir, Gordon String 
Quartet, Musical Art Quartet, Sinfonietta 
of New York. 


Harpist: Marcel Grandjany. 

Flutist: John Amadio. 

Special Attractions: Shan-Kar Hindu 
Musicians and Dancers, Vienna Choir 
Boys, -Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, The 


Piccoli, Victor Chenkin, Russian Singing 
Actor, Clothilde and Alexandre Sakharoff, 
Guy Maier—Musical Journeys and Con- 
certs for Young People. 


Dema E. Harshbarger, President of the Chi- 


cago Civic Concerts Service, Which Is Allied 
with the NBC Artists Service 


EMA E. HARSHBARGER, presi- 

dent. of the Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
continues to guide the destiny of music in 
257 leading cities of the United States 
which have adopted the “Civic” plan of 
audience building which she originated 
twelve years ago. 

Although existing economic conditions 
have retarded the advance of the Civic 
Music movement during the past year, they 
have in general proved the strength and 
soundness of the Civic Music Plan. In a 
few places there have been decreased mem- 
berships ; and in several cities which would 
under ordinary circumstances have had 
considerable increases, it has only been 
possible to maintain the memberships of 
former years. However, a greater number 
of cities have attained a slight increase in 
Civic Music memberships and some have 
had surprising growth. For example, the 
Akron Civic Music Association has in- 
creased its membership forty-six per cent ; 
the Jacksonville organization has an in- 
crease of twelve per cent; and the Gales- 
burg, Ill., Association an increase of 
twenty-one per cent. 

During the first year of the Civic Music 
Plan, fifteen cities established Civic Music 
Associations. These fifteen organizations 
have served their respective communities 
without interruption for the entire twelve 
years, a circumstance which attests to the 
permanence and stability of the plan. 

The Civic Music network extends from 
coast to coast and from Canada to the 


Gulf. Among the leading Civic Music 
Associations are those in Albany and 
Schenectady; Worcester; Erie, Pa.; 


Greensboro and Asheville, N. C.; Atlanta; 
Miami and Jacksonville; Memphis; Day- 
ton, Akron, Toledo, and Springfield, O.:; 
Indianapolis, Muncie and Terre Haute: 
Danville, Aurora, Elgin and Oak Park, 
Ill.; St. Louis; Des Moines; Ft. Worth, 
San Antonio, and Dallas; Tucson, Ariz.; 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs; Milwaukee ; 
St. Paul, and Salt Lake City. 

The Milwaukee Civic Music Associa- 


tion, now in its ninth year, remains the 





Merlin H. Aylesworth, President of the 
National Broadcasting Company 


world’s largest organized concert audience 
with a membership exceeding 3,700, and 
there is an indication that this record will 
be exceeded there next year. More than 
2,000 residents of the city who had failed 
to secure memberships during the Civic 
Music campaign last autumn were disap- 
pointed when they endeavored to obtain 
admission to the recent Civic Concert pre- 
sented by Fritz Kreisler, and the majority 
of these asked to be placed on the waiting 
list for next year. It is an unbroken prece- 
dent of the Civic Music Plan that only 
members of the Association and their out- 
of-town guests may attend Civic Concerts. 

The list of Civic Music officers in vari- 
ous cities throughout the country is in- 
creasingly impressive. Among the more 
prominent names are those of President- 
elect Roosevelt ; Governor George H. Dern 
of Utah; Governor Blackwood of South 
Carolina; Harvey Firestone; J. A. Mac- 





Marks Levine, Manager of the Concert 
Department of NBC Artists Service 


Millan; Dr. Charles H. Mayo; Victor 
Brown, president of the Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation; Louis J. Ollier, direc- 
tor of the Studebaker Corporation; Ruth 
Bryan Owen; and Martin P. Rice, vice- 
president of the General Electric Company. 

Miss Harshbarger finds that the tastes 
of Civic Music members show an increas- 
ing preference for chamber and orchestra 
programs. The Cleveland Orchestra has 
been engaged by several associations in 
the Middle West and the Minneapolis 
Symphony is booked for cities of the 
South and East. The National Chamber 
Orchestra under the direction of Rudolph 
Ganz is on the programs of several As- 
sociations, as are also many organizations 
of highest quality. 





S. Hurok States Belief 
in Our Healthy and 
Thriving Musical Life 


wii §- E catastrophic talk prevalent in the 

entertainment industry Cmnns 
price-cutting, salary-slashing, overhead, 
broken. promises, broken box-offices and 
broken hearts gives me that empty-audi- 
torium-feeling-of-nausea,” says S. Hurok. 
“Call it economic readjustment, if you will, 
but to me it is nine-tenths the plague of 
fear and cardiac failure. 


“I believe that America is still virgin soil 
for the cultivation of novel and artistic 
entertainment. Five years ago, the medi- 
ocre and unsound could get by through 
sheer force of presentation. Today only 
the healthy plant will take root, and the 


weeds of mediocrity must shrivel, and 
quickly. 
“Consider that novelty theatre, The 


Piccoli, now flourishing in the eighth week 
of its New York run. Every first-rank 
critic in New York showered it with 
superlatives of acclaim. It ran counter to 
the Broadway formula of success (a nar- 
row one indeed), and brought forth a new 
public—a public that had been hibernat- 
ing for years, awaiting a decent, clean, 
artistic form of theatre. 

“In Shan-Kar, similarly, the public re- 
sponded to something that was strange, 
unhacknied and exotic. This dancer and 
his colorful ensemble broke a record by 
giving a score of performances in a legiti- 
mate theatre—to the plaudits of dance 





S. Hurok 


critics, drama critics and music critics. 
And this, in the so called years of the 
locust ! 

“Next season, these two companies will 
continue their triumphal march through 
the country. The Sangerknaben will sing 
their way through the land again. Poldi 
Mildner, the sensational girl pianist from 
Vienna, will return for an extended tour. 
Egon Petri, a favorite soloist with the 
leading symphony orchestras of the coun- 
try will again tour America. 

“Then the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 
will land in America, a company of eighty- 
five, in the fall of this year. This com- 
pany is the reorganized troupe of the 
world famous Diaghileff Ballet Russe. In 
its repertoire, the Monte Carlo company 
has both modern and classic productions. 
Costumes are by some of the world’s most 
famous artists such as André Derain and 
Christian Berard—and dancers who bear 
the laurel of Diaghileff and the stamp of 
youth. It is my conviction, and the con- 
viction of many in the high places of New 
York’s artistic society, that the time is 
exactly ripe for this grand rebirth. For 
our country, hungry as it may be for 
food, in as hungry for beauty!” 
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Opportunities Increase for Worthwhile Attractions 





Columbia Concerts Corporation 
Declares Music Business Sound 


Units of Vast Bureau to Present 
Augmented List of Artists 





Arthur Judson, Head of Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson, Inc., and President of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation 


OLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORA- 

TION, the largest music bureau in the 
world, consisting of Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, Inc., Evans and Salter, 
Inc., Haensel & Jones, Metropolitan Musi- 
cal Bureau, Inc., Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
Inc., and Community Concert Service, re- 
ports that, despite the times, the music busi- 
ness is in a comparatively healthy and sound 
state. It has successfully weathered a most 
difficult season and all indications for next 
year are that things will definitely be no 
worse and will probably be considerably 
better. The persistence of music-giving 
and concert-going in a period when more 
practical and utilitarian necessities of life 
have gone by the board would seem to 
point to a great musical development and 
renaissance within the next few years. 

According to Columbia Concerts Cor- 
poration officers, conditions throughout the 
country reveal the fact that inflation in the 
concert world is definitely over. Artist 
prices, concert tickets, etc., have shaken 
down to a level at which buying and selling 
can be done with a margin of profit, a 

. minimum of waste, and a maximum of ac- 

complishment. A process of individual and 
mutual readjustment has taken place in 
the complicated structure of American 
musical life and the results, judging by 
the yardstick of figures and statistics, is 
that the nation’s budget still includes the 
“Three B’s.” 

Particularly encouraging is the consist- 
ent growth of Community Concert Serv- 
ice, a subsidiary of Columbia Concerts, 
which helps cities without music to organ- 
ize concert courses on a basis which does 
away with deficits, guarantors, ticket sell- 
ing, and uncertainty. There are now over 
125 cities affiliated with this national cul- 
tural movement. Each city’s course repre- 
sents the engagement of from three to six 
artists. Depression to the contrary, thir- 
teen cities showed an increased membership 
for 1932-33 and there has been a general 
increase in the number of artists appearing 
under these auspices. 

The officers of Columbia Concerts Cor- 
poration are: William S. Paley, chairman 
of the board; Arthur Judson, president ; 
F. C. Coppicus, executive vice-president ; 
Lawrence Evans, Jack Salter, Fitzhugh 
W. Haensel and Edward Klauber, vice- 





F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, Executive Vice-President of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation 


presidents; Ralph Colin, treasurer; F. C 
Schang, sales manager; Calvin M, Frank- 
lin, assistant secretary and associate sales 
manager; and Ward French, director of 
Community Concert Service. 

A number of prominent and promising 
artists have been added to the Columbia 
Concerts roster for next season. Concert 
Management Arthur Judson, Inc., has sign- 
ed up John Goss and the London Singers, 
and the new Metropolitan contralto, Rose 
Bampton, and Wilbur Evans, the Phila- 
delphia baritone who was the winner of the 
first Atwater Kent National Radio Audi- 
tion. Wolfsohn Musical Bureau has signed 
up Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan 
tenor. F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau announces the coming next 
year of the great Russian dancer, Serge 
Lifar, and his company. La Argentina will 
return once more after a year’s absence 
and Angna Enters, in her Episodes, Com- 
positions in Dance Form will again be 
available. Other additions to the Metro- 





William S. Paley, Chairman of the Board of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation 





Lawrence Evans, Columbia Concerts 
Vice-President 


politan Musical Bureau list are the Metro- 
politan baritone Giuseppe De Luca and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who will play, in ad- 
dition to his own recitals, two-piano con- 
certs with Harold Bauer throughout the 
country 

The Evans & Salter list remains intact. 
Haensel & Jones has signed Grete Stueck- 
gold, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, for 
1933-34, and the simger is scheduled to 
make her first extended concert tour of 
the United States. Haensel & Jones will 


also manage the Hart House String 
Quartet 
The artists and attractions under the 


various divisions of the Columbia Concerts 
Corporation banner for 1933-34 are given 
4, . 
below. 





Fitzhugh W. Haensel, 
Vice-President 


Columbia Concerts 


Concert Management Arthur 
Judson; Wolfsohn Musi- 


cal Bureau 
Sopranos: *Lucrezia Bori, Charlotte 
Boerner (available season 1934-35), Jeanne 


Dusseau, Mary Garden, Maria Kurenko, 
Hulda Lashanska, *Nina Morgana. 


Contraltos: Marian Anderson, *Rose 
Bampton, Kathryn Meisle. 
Tenors: Dino Borgioli, Dan Gridley, 


*Frederick Jagel, *Giovanni Martinelli. 
Baritones: *Richard Bonelli, Nelson 
Eddy, Wilbur Evans 
String Quartets: London String Quar- 
tet. New York String Quartet. 


Ensembles: Barrére Little Symphony, 
Barrére Woodwind Ensemble, Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble, Philadelphia Chamber 


String Simfonietta 
Dancers: Anna Duncan, Pauline Koner. 





Pianists: Martha Baird, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Abram Chasins, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Ernest Hutcheson, José Iturbi, 
Muriel Kerr, Nikolai Orloff. 

Duo-Pianists: Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson. 

Conductor-Pianist: Ernest Schelling. 

Violisists: Ruth Breton, Jascha Heifetz, 
Nathan Milstein, Albert Spalding, Joseph 
Szigeti. 





Jack Salter, Columbia Concerts Vice-President 


*Cellists: Hans Kindler, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Alfred Wallenstein. 

Other instrumentalists : Georges Barrére, 
flutist; Carlos Salzedo, harpist; Lewis 
Richards, harpsichordist. 

Special Attractions: John Goss and The 
London Singers; John MHazedel Levis, 
vocal and instrumental recitals with ex- 
planatory talks on The Music of China. 


“Metropolitan Opera 


Evans & Salter, Inc. 
Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano. 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of 
Metropolitan Opera. 

Tito Schipa, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. 

John McCormack, tenor, by special ar- 
rangement with D. F. McSweeney. 


the 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc. 
Special Attractions: Don Cossack Rus- 


sian Male Chorus, Serge Jaroff, conductor ; 
(Continued on page 18) 





Frederick C. Schang of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Sales Manager of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation 
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Columbia Concerts Corporation 


Officials Announce Attractions 


(Continued from page 17) 


La Argentina; Angna Enters, Mime; 
Serge Lifar and His Company. 

Vocalists: *Lily Pons, soprano; Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano; *Edward Johnson, 
tenor; *Grace Moore, soprano; Paul Robe- 
son, baritone; *Giuseppe Le Luca, bari- 
tone; The New English Singers. 

Instrumentalists: Harold Bauer, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, and Eunice Norton, pian- 
ists. ie 


*Metropolitan Opera " 








D. F. McSweeney, Manager of 
John McCormack 


Haensel & Jones 


Sopranos: Elsa Alsen, Olga Averino, 
Mary Craig, Nora Fauchald, Ethel Fox, 
*Gota Ljungberg, Helen Stanley, Jeannette 
Vreeland, *Grete Stueckgold. 

Contraltos: Merle Alcock, Karin Bran- 
zell, Grace Leslie, Nevada Van De Veer. 





Ward A. French, General Manager of 
Community Concerts Corporation 


Tenors: Paul Althouse, *Richard 
Crooks, Rolf Gerard, Allan Jones. 

Baritones: Frederic Baer, Herbert 
Gould, Fred Patton, Chief Yowlache. 

Pianists: Leonora Cortez, Robert Gold- 
sand, Mieczyslaw Miinz, Guiomar Novaes, 
Serge Prokofieff, Clara Rabinovitch, E. 
Robert Schmitz. 

Violinists: Sylvia Lent, Ruggiero Ricci, 
Toscha Seidel. 

’Cellist: Cornelius Van Vliet. 

Duo-Pianists: Edwin and Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. 

Harpists: Mildred Dilling, Alberto Salvi. 

Ensembles: Barrére-Salzedo-Britt in 
programs for flute, harp and "cello; Brosa 
String Quartet; Cherniavsky Trio; Hart 
House String Quartet. 

Special Attractions: Hall Johnson Negro 
Choir, Nina Tarasova. 





*Metropolitan Opera 





Annie Friedberg 


66 As far as I can give any information 

now about next season, it looks to 
me as if there will be much improvement 
over present conditions,” says Annie Fried- 


“Most of my artists will return, and I 
have added several new ones: Gertrude 
Kappel, prima donna soprano of the Metro- 
politan, Harold Dahlquist, American bari- 
tone, who gave a very successful concert 
this season, and the Knickerbocker Singers, 
a male quartet famous in radio work. 

“Myra Hess, who has a capacity season 
this year, will return the first of January, 
as will Harold Samuel and the Budapest 
String Quartet. In spite of difficult condi- 
tions the Quartet has had its biggest sea- 
son this year, which is its third. 

“Andreas Weissgerber and Yelly d’Aran- 
yi, violinists, will return for a season oi 
two months. 

“Steuart Wilson, English tenor, who has 
joined the English Singers, will be avail- 
able next fall for solo concerts. 

“Alexander Kipnis, formerly of the 
Chi Civic Opera Company, will be 
available again for concerts in this coun- 
try.” 

Other artists who will continue under 
Miss Friedberg’s management are: Pian- 
ists, Bruce Simonds, Frank Mannheimer, 
Edgar Shelton, Helen Bock; Harpist, 
Marie Miller; Sopranos, Phradie ells 
of the Metropolitan, Violo Philo, Florence 





Annie Friedberg 


Leffert; Contraltos, Grace Divine of the 
Metropolitan, Mina Hager, Inga Hill; 
Tenors, Rudolph Laubenthal of the Metro- 
politan, Paolo Marion by arrangement with 
NBC Artists Service, Charles Stratton. 





Charles L. Gesiee 
Concert 


HARLES L. WAGNER’S office an- 

nounces a remarkable list of artists, 
seven in all. Lulu G. Breid has joined him 
associate manager. Following is the 
ist : 

John Charles Thomas. The eminent 
baritone filled ninety-five concert engage- 
ments last season. He comes under Mr. 
Wagner’s exclusive management on May 1. 

Mr. Wagner has just made an arrange- 
ment with Libbie Miller, representative of 
Rosa Ponselle, to book her concert tour 
for next season. She is a leading singer 
of the Metropolitan Opera, therefore her 
concert tour this season is limited. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, will celebrate 
his twenty-fifth anniversary tour. He made 
his debut in New York, Dec. 10, 1908, and 
next season, at the age of forty-two, will 
celebrate a quarter of a century of music. 
He stands today in the fullness of his pow- 
ers. 

Walter Gieseking is coming back to the 





Concert 
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Lulu G. Breid, Associated with 
Charles L. Wagner 


Management 
Charles 


L. Wagner 


United States against next season for his 
sixth tour. This pianist is so popular in 
Europe that: only ten weeks for the United 
States. can be spared. 

Mr. Wagner’s office has persuaded 
Frances Alda, who retired from the Metro 
politan Opera two years ago, and filled a 
long radio contract, to return to the con- 
cert stage next season. She can be heard 
every Tuesday evening from 6 to 6:30 over 
station WEAF. 

Doris Kenyon will again be available 
for her third season in costume song re- 
citals. This charming singing actress, so 
well known in the cinema field, has been 
compared to Yvette Guilbert. 

For the past four years the dance recital 
has become an important part of the con- 
cert field. Mr. Wagner is bringing over 
from Spain, following her world tour, 
Teresina, beautiful and sensational Span- 
ish dancer. She will be available for the 
entire country. 


DO) 


Management 


George Leyden Colledge 


EORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE, who 

has just closed the first period of the 

season as an independent manager, not only 

reports a brisk business, but also a promise 
of greater activities for 1933-34, 


Among the artists whom he manages 
are Margaret Halstead, soprano, Carmela 
Ponselle, mezzo-soprano and Doris Doe, 
contralto, all of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Guila Bustabo, the gifted girl violinist: 
Kerby and Niles, well-known and im- 
mensely popular for their Kentucky moun- 
tain songs and negro exaltations; Sheridan 
Russell, English ‘cellist, who brought an 
unusual repertoire for his first season in 
America; Lucile Lawrence, foremost 
woman harpist; Ellen Ballon, eminent 
Canadian pianist; Katherine Bacon, dis- 


tinguished English pianist; David Bar- 
nett, American pianist; Ethyl Hayden, 
internationall known soprano; Julia 


Peters, who in addition to various engage- 
ments, appears twice in Carnegie Hall this 
season; Berta Levina, contralto of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company; 
Gertrude Wieder, American contralto; 
Lucia Chagnon, gifted young American 
soprano; Jeanne Soudeikine, dramatic 
soprano, who has been fulfilling many en- 
gagements in and about New York: Leon 
Goossens, oboe player, brother of Eugene 
Goossens, who is coming to America next 
season; Dai Buell well-known pianist; and 
Carlo Zecchi, brilliant young Italian pian- 








George Leyden Colledge 


ist. Other names for next season will be 
announced later. 

Mr. Colledge’s New York recital season 
has one of large proportions, his 


artists having appeared in the various prin- 
cipal halls. 


(Continued on page 43) 





Coloratura Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


NEES! 


Exclusive Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Knabe Piano Division of Covumpia Concerts Corporation of CotumBiA BroapcasTinc System Victor Records 








































Eulogies Showered on Great Baritone For 





is Bril 


Sertes of Masterpieces During Last Few Years | 




















Be it understood that not since the days of the 


lamented Caruso has a man been chosen to 
assume the leading role in a seasonal open- 
ing at the Metropolitan. . it is a fact 
that Tibbett is not only the first male thus 
to haye been honored since the passing of 
his great predecessor, but that he is the first 
American male, unless memory has slipped 
its moorings, who has ever sung the leading 
role at a Metropolitan opening. . . . His per- 
formance during the past Metropolitan sea- 
son of the role which he assumed again last 
night was the most conspicuous individual 
achievement of that operatic year. . . Mr. 
Tibbett’s range of delineation in the role 
is extraordinary and memorable. He can 
show us Boccanegra in his tenderness and 
his tragic pathos; in his nobility of spirit, 
his elevation, his magnanimity; in the 
majesty of his anger and the majesty of 
his grief. He can rise to the level of that 
tremendous scene at the close of the first 





(STEINWAY PIANO) 


The “Emperor Jones” 


We 





was given its world 
premiere, with instant and sweeping success, 
yesterday afternoon in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. . . Mr. Tibbett triumphed in 
a cruelly difficult part, triumphed as actor 
and singer. Up to the present time Emperor 
Jones is his supreme achievement, and it is 
one worthy of the greatest singer and 
dramatist and the highest traditions of the 
musico-dramatic stage. 

New York Times, Jan. 8, 1933. 


were indebted at yesterday’s premiere to the 
brilliant performance of Lawrence Tibbett 
who dominated the proceedings from the 
moment that he appeared. 

It was, beyond question, his afternoon... 
Mr. Tibbett’s imaginative grasp and embodi- 
ment of a cruelly exacting role, his power 
of spacing and his control of climax, the 
long inexorable crescendo of his progressive 
panic and degradation, were accomplished 
with a great artist’s economy and reserve 
and cumulative power. 

The thunderous tribute which the young 


act in which the Doge compels the guilty 
and trembling Paolo to utter the curse which 
the miscreant knows will fall upon himself— 
a scene which aroused the audience last 
night to unmistakably genuine enthusiasm; 
and at the end, he turns a rather banal 
operatic death scene into a denouement of 
tragic and searching beauty, unforgettable 
for its poignancy and its truth, and for the 
surety and exquisiteness of the art with 
which it is accomplished. 

New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 22, 1932. 


Tibbett well deserved the favor bestowed 
upon him in the selection of this opera for 
a first night ... The voice was of rich 
beauty and as beautifully used. His por- 
trayal was a noble one of a role that ap- 
proaches the Shakespearean in the l6ftiness 
of its conception. 
New York Evening Post, Nov. 22, 1932. 


Season— Securely Draping Upon His 








American received from the vast audience 
(which filled the house to the last square 
foot of standing room) was as unmistakably 
heartfelt and irresistible as the most fanatical 


of operatic patriots could have wished. 
New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 8, 1933. 


The performance of Lawrence Tibbett was 
magnificent. There is no other word to de- 
scribe his characterization and his singing. 
The transition from the swaggering, gaudily- 
uniformed bully of the first scene, to the 
pitiful, naked, fear-hunted, cringing creature TI 
stumbling, and crawling to his fate, repre- 
sented a superb histrionic achievement. 

Tibbett rang all the vocal changes on his 
music, from tonal moaning to a tremendous 
outburst in the spiritual. He has done 
nothing more affecting in his entire career. 

New York American, Jan. 8, 1933. 


A strange, compelling and even thrilling work, 
it gripped a great audience by its weird spell 
and made the opportunity for a triumph by 





Mr. Tibbett showed that he had grown into his 
part last night, and this is one of his 
thoughtfully and on the whole effectively 
finished roles. He had breadth of line; h 
sought and usually obtained sonority and 
bigness of style. 

New York Times, Nov. 22, 1932. 


Standing forth, vigorously projected against th« 
luminous background, was Mr. Tibbett’ 
virile characterization of the ennobled 
pirate. It seems unnecessary to reiterat: 
the full messages of laudation delivered up 
on this impersonation last season. It is not 
only Mr. Tibbett’s loftiest achievement, but 
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Brilliant Portrayals at Metropolitan Opera House 
ars Crowned by His Glowing Performances this 


His Shoulders the Mantle of Greatness 





nce Lawrence Tibbett, who gave what was prac- 
1are tically a “one-man show.” All his unques- 
ably tioned skill as an actor was loosed in the 
tical series of vivid scenes showing the deadly ap- 
proach of fate and the destruction of a will. 
933. His impersonation was commanding. It 
mastered and moved, excited and thrilled the 
was great audience. It was brutality incarnate 
de- and plasticity perfected. Whatever the fate of 
ing. the opera, this realization of its one figure 
lily- will not be forgotten. 
the New York Sun, Jan. 9, 1933. 
ture -_ Peer 
The demonstration at the close was one of the 
ox most protracted of recent years in the opera 
house. The largest measure of this en- 
his thusiasm undoubtedly was for Lawrence 
lous Tibbett, on whose shoulders rested the suc- 
pone cess or failure of the work. He was about 
aa all that counted on the stage. And he made 
pe that all count prodigiously. His was a 
triumph of voice, diction and character por- 
ork. trayal, backed by a muscular physical im- 
spell pressiveness. 
1 by New York Evening Post. Jan. 9, 1933. 
0 his one of the most dramatic and powerfully 
his influential embodiments disclosed on the 
ivel) operatic stage in many years. 
he New York Sun, Nov. 22, 1932. 
og Perhaps Mr. Gatti was also impelled to think 
32 about ““Boccanegra” for last night in order 
to let an American singer, one of the best 
he has and indeed one of the best of the 
t th day, take chief honors. This is, of course, 
bett Lawrence Tibbett. So Mr. Tibbett had his 
oble: big evening, all the applause anyone could 
erat want and the complete satisfaction, doubtless, 
d up that he had earned it. For he did, and 
$ not thoroughly. 
, but Indeed, Mr. Tibbett has in this réle marked 
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The role is one of pitiless exactions, and Mr. 


Tibbett carried it off with intelligent and 
unflagging care and a high degree of skill, 
from the bombast of the self-made “emperor” 
through all the variations of terror to the 
utter abasement of the end. 

New York World-Telegram, Jan. 9, 1933. 


The show itself is triumphantly gripping theatre, 


with Mr. Tibbett making this five-star réle 
one of the biggest successes of his career. 
New York Evening Journal, Jan. 9, 1933. 


The performance yesterday was a triumph for 


Mr. Tibbett and the Metropolitan. ‘The 
Emperor Jones” is a one-man show and the 
placing of the responsibility for carrying it 
off on Mr. Tibbett was a piece of great 
good sense and excellent showmanship on 


the part of Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Jan. 8, 1933. 


Sacred operatic traditions were hurled headlong 


to the four winds, and a gale of applause 
became a hurricane of handclapping mingled 


up the most striking achievement in his 
operatic career and his acting and singing 
in it contribute the largest single element 
in the impression made by the opera. In- 
side the skin of this fourteenth century pirate 
who became Doge of Genoa, no less an 
adjective than superb is due him. 

New York Evening Journal, Nov. 22, 1932. 


Lawrence Tiobett presents a forceful, passion- 


ate, irresistible portrait and delineation of 
the passionate Simon. It is one of the out- 
standing characterizations of the opera stage 
of today. The tall Tibbett, - penetratingly 
sincere and fervent, dominating the mob 
scenes, is a sight to be remembered. His 
resonant voice, too, his feeling delivery and 
emotional drive are other features of a re- 
markable operatic achievement, ds great as 
Chaliapin’s Boris Godunoff. 
New York American, Nov. 22, 1932. 


(VICTOR RECORDS) 


In 


His 


with hurrahs when a capacity crowd in the 
Academy of Music last night went wildly 
primitive, turning avidly atavistic after 
Lawrence Tibbett’s powerful performance in 
the first presentation here of “Emperor 
Jones.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 11, 1933. 


dramatic intensity and scope the part of 
Brutus Jones, the emperor, is without 
parallel in operatic literature and Tibbett 
last night made of it what was easily the 
most brilliant portrayal he has achieved in 
his distinguished career on stage and screen. 
He was given a tempestuous ovation 

at the final curtain. 
Philadelphia Record, Jan. 11, 1933. 


was a monumental piece of work, and, when 
you stopped in amazement last night to re- 
member that this was opera, you wondered 
also whether any other singer known to 
this public could have done with the role 
what he did. 


Philadelphia Ledger, Jan. 11, 1933. 
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JOHN M°CORMACK 


His 181st New York Concert, Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29th, 1933 
THE UNANIMOUS VERDICT BY A JURY OF 


NEW YORK CRITICS 


NEW YORK TIMES:— 


“It is not necessary at this time to detail the distinctions 
of Mr. McCormack’s singing. He is surely among the first 
vocal stylists of our time, and the years have only increased 
the command of his art.” 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE :— 


“Mr. McCormack’s singing displayed expected qualities, 
especially the remarkable clar:ty in enunciation which is an 
important while not the only factor in his well known effec- 
tiveness as an interpretative artist. Well phrased vocalization, 
a mastery of fine shades of expressive coloring in his song 
and a well known ability to convey the moods of his music 
with sympathy and conviction to his hearers were to be noted 
yesterday and were rewarded with the usual indications of 
delectation and calls for encores.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN :— 


“America has few musical heroes of its own, but John 
McCormack is enduringly one of them. Even if he were not 
in the habit of putting his whole heart and soul into every 
measure of his performances, he could not have helped doing 
so for such a body of devoted listeners as he faced yesterday, 
who ‘carried him on their hands.’” 


NEW YORK DAILY MIRROR:— 


“A McCormack recital forever is a magnet to lure aesthete 
and romanticist alike, for here is one of those supreme artists 
upon whom the years rest as. a feather, and to whom the 
mere act of singing is a breath of life. Mr. McCormack’s 
phrasing was quite as meticulous as ever. The same clean, 
sharp diction added zest to whatever he sang.” 


NEW YORK SUN: 


“The famous tenor was in admirable form. His voice 
sounded as well as for many seasons past, and from the start 
he used it with ease in difficult classic airs and later in songs 
of varied schools. Each number, whether familiar or other- 
wise, the singer gave as a model of style and beautiful diction.” 


NEW YORK EVENING POST:— 


“John McCormack’s familiar skill in managing the long 
phrase, his legat:: and his clear enunciation were much to be 
admired, as in past years. There were the usual arrangements 
a) 8g lilts by Herbert Hughes and chaste lays of love and 
pafting that would have endeared the singer to our great- 
grandmothers. But for McCormack, some of us might never 
know just how much of these same great-grandmothers abides 
in us, machine age or no!” 


Autrey 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM :— 


“The ingratiating art of John McCormack kept a large audience at attention im 


Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. No diminution is noticeable in the cordial 
loyalty of his followers, as his recurring appearances for encores amply proved. 
As he has done repeatedly in the past, the singer disclosed how remarkable be is 
in the interpretation of the English and the Irish songs.” 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL :— 


“John McCormack, who, whatever other tags might be added to his repute as a 
singer, may, without much fear of argument, be called this town's most affectionately 
regarded tenor, made his first appearance of the season yesterday in Carnegie Hall. 
Mr. McCormack was in excellent form and sang both with superb spirit and his 
accustomed skill. His apt and musicianly phrasing, his clear-cut diction and his 
simple but poignant interpretation of a song are an old, old story by now, bat they 
were all present in his singing yesterday with telling effect.” 


Personal Direction 


D. F. MCSWEENEY 
113 West 57th Street 


Affiliated with EVANS and SALTER 


Steinway Piano 





Division COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION ef COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


























GLAMOROUS—GLORIOUS—MAGNIFICENT 


BORI 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS NEXT SEASON FROM OCT. 10 to DEC. 31 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INc. 


Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
113 WEST 57th STREET (Baldwin Piano) (Vietor Records) NEW YORK CITY 
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“LEONORA 


COR 1 48° 


POETIC ON PIANO—EXHIBITS FINE QUALITIES AT CARNEGIE HALL" 
(Headline) New York W orld-Telegram, Feb. 7, 1933 


















“That young pianist of grace and elegance, Leonora Cortez made one of -her regular appearances 
at Carnegie Hall. She —— Galston’s arrangement of the Bach ‘Sicilienne.’ In this she showed her 
most praiseworthy qualities—technical refinement, expressive phrasing within a narrow frame, a keen 
sense of rhythmic values, and an ingratiating softness of touch. These qualities stood her in good 
stead in the performance of the Schumann battlehorse, especially in the more lyric and meditative 
episodes .. . full of illuminating detail and skillfully bound together. Miss Cortez brought to Chopin’s 
‘E minor Nocturne’ and ‘Barcarolle’ a revealing warmth of feeling and a clear, supple tone. Her 
poetical account of Strauss’ ‘Traeumerei’ left little to be desired, and her playing of the pieces by 
Debussy was marked by crisp and well-articulatedphrasing, a swift and fluent touch and a bright and 


caustic tone.” 
New York World-Telegram, Feb. 7, 1933 


















































“.. easy grace... evenness of “...charming stage presence “...technical skill, often “... sensitive quality . . . artistic 
- -», charm .. . delicacy and ... technical display . . . poetic amounting to brilliance . . . ex- direction . . . refined touch and t 
uency. values . . . romantic fervor .. . pressive . . . singing in tone . . . tone . .. exceptionally smooth run- | i 


New York Times, Feb. 7, 1933 








taste and charm.” very effective bravura.” ning technic . . . stylish feel- 3 
if . - noted for —. — New York Sun, Feb. 7, 1933 New York Herald Tribune ing . . . resourceful nuancing.” 
clear passage work an Feb. 7. 1933 {STE ; se 
energy and ease.” New York American, Feb. 7, 1933 | 

New York Evening Post, | 1 


Feb. 7, 1933 
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} THE CHICAGO AMERICAN, JANUARY 10, 1933 } 


AS SOLOIST WITH HERMAN DEVRIES 


THE CINCINNATI | HEARS LEONORA CORTEZ 
ontdeneex. UL  -ATTHE PLAYHOUSE 









CHICAGO 
RECITAL | § 











“Miss Cortez has a splendid, sure . ; By Her man Devries. ‘ ; “Splendid technical resources and 
technic, glittering scales, ample { The Musicians Club of Women sponsored a piano recital fine musical discernment. Chopin 
tone, and a security of musician- | by Leonora Cortez at the Playhouse yesterday ,afternoon, the } and Debussy found in Miss Cortez 


= one hundred and eighty-fifth in the history of 
fine arts: 

We had never heard Leonora Cortez . 
We will never miss a chance of hearing her 
again. 

She is worth all the money we can atford 
to spend in demonstrated admiration, all the 
applause we lavish to acknowledge the quality 
of artistry, all the public acclaim whfch is 
righttully. the reward of genuine talent. 

When we entered the Playhouse the first 
notes of the Chopin Barcarolle met ourears 

. andl instantly we knew that we were in the 
“Leonora Cortez made a very fine presenoe of an artist. 
impression. She has excellent After that we listened to a Chopin noc- 
technic and brilliant pianistic style. } nerman peveies. turnc, to Strauss, Brahms, Debussy . . to that 
Her scale is even and admirable. {) technical finger-twister, thie Chopin minute waltz rewritten by 
The concerto readily lends itself to f Godowsky.{the progrém saic Moskowski, but we do not be- 
a display of virtuosity upon the } lieve that. Moskowski ever tortured a Chopin waltz) and in all 
keyboard. Particularly the barca- 4 these the technic, the tone and the intelligence of Mme. Cortez 
rolle-like second movement was } were triumphantly exhibited. : 
admired.” If we were asked to oh wat arama FM. Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Ny D » iad the mo leasurable of all we 
_, Nina Pugh Smith, @ 3 clans Sy inboard ote | é Jan. 10, 1933 
Cincinnati Times-Star, } ie Piano’ —a masterpiece of tonal] 
December 2, 1932 beauty and exquisite coloring—|¥ 
and the Traumerei, a musical . 
dream realized for our delight. STEINWA} 
The audience shared my enthusi- PIANO 
asm for this greatly talented young 
pianist. 





ship which insured a fine, well 
rounded performance. It is always 
a joy to see someone at the piano 
without mannerisms and for whom 
the director need have no fear. 
She was recalled a number of times 
and we look forward to the pleas- 
ure of hearing her again.” 
Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, 
Cincinnati Post, Dec. 2, 1932 


a technician who also is a poet and 
a potent magician in the depart- 
ment of tone, and in that wide 
range of pianistic illusion con- 
trolled and liberated through the 
damper pedal.” 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, 

Jan. 10, 1933 
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“She is a highly competent artist, 
well developed technically and with 
pronounced ideas on the interpre- 
tation of her music. The brilliant 
episodes which occurred frequently 
in her performance created much 
expressed enthusiasm from _ her 
hearers.” 
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MANAGEMENT: 
WHO WILL MAKE HIS DEBUT HAENSEL & JONES 
AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
in MANON on February 25th, 1933 DIVISION: COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
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Newtson Eppy 


Philadelphia, Pa—*Nelson Eddy Star at Dell Concert—Phila. Baritone Gets 
Enthusiastic Reception From Audience of 4500 Persons”"—Ledger. Nelson Eddy 
Given Big Ovation in Dell—Large Audience Requires Three Encores as Baritone 
Appears as Guest Soloist”—Balletin. “Eddy adds a charming stage presence to one 
of the most agreeable baritone voices on the concert stage.”—Record. 


Portland, Me—‘“From the moment Mr. Eddy strode onto the stage a feeling of 
warmth and informality pervaded. Throughout the evening, the artist kept his audi- 
ence in constant rapport.”—Press-Herald. 


Jacksonville, lil—“A magnificent singer, whose human touch, sense of the dra- 
matic and refreshing humor make him doubly fascinating to his audience. . . . Mr. 
Eddy won his listeners completely as with an intriguing and varied program he dis- 
played a rich, powerful voice coupled with superior artistry and interpretation.”— 

Journal. 





“Always a pleasure to listen to his fresh, resonant voice” 


Cincinnati, O.—“Mr. Eddy is endowed with all the gifts which are happily bestowed —Pitts Sanborn, in 
upon great artists and several ordinarily denied to any but those upon whose cradle N. Y. World-Telegram 
the gods have smiled.”—Times-Star. “He is one of the most interesting singers 
before the public today.”—/Post. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—“Nelson Eddy . . . again proved his right to be classed among the 
most brilliant young artists now on the concert stage."—Times. “The baritone’s 
crowning virtue is his glorious voice, an organ of rich timbre and even scale, which 
he employs in exemplary fashion. Sheer vocal beauty delights the ear from the 
beginning to the end of his program.”"—News. “Eddy, Brilliant Baritone, Opens 
Concert Series—Young Artist Repeats Success He Scored on First Buffalo Appear- 
ance.” —C ourier-Express. 


Helena, Mont.—“His marvelous voice and winning personality form a rare com- 
bination and it is without mental reservation that we accord him the palm as the 
most delightful entertainer appearing on a Helena concert stage.”—Independent. 


Jackson, Tenn—‘“Nelson Eddy has a powerful voice and a youthful freshness. 
His interpretations in the concert last night were magnificent, and his command of 
his audience is indescribable. His amazing variations of tone added refinement to 
his natural dramatic intensity. As a concert singer it may be said that he ‘has 
everything.’ "—Sun. 


Albany, N. Y.—“Mendelssohn patrons were waiting to give Nelson Eddy a rous- 
ing reception, for he scored one of those electric hits last season that insured his 
return. He came back a finer artist than ever. . . . Last night the audience heard 
superb control, flawless phrasing and diction and tone that was rich and radiant.”— 

News. 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corp. of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Steigway Building, New York City 





























RECENT PRESS 


NEW YORK 


NEW GROUP STIRS 
AUDIENCE 


HE ensemble cannot be too 

highly praised. Three of the 
ensemble—Dorothy Silk, Joyce 
Sutton, and Steuart Wilson are new 
to the group this year, though Mr. 
Wilson belonged to it before it 
came to America. Their addition 
notably helps the group in terms 
of balance and fidelity to pitch, 
which was well-nigh impeccable. 
In a program of such variety and 
such beauty, it is unnecessary to 
particularize. Times 


x 


UNITY AND TECHNICAL 
SKILL ACHIEVED WITH 
RARE EASE 


With a fresher quality in the 
combined tone, there was, as be- 
fore, a remarkable unity and mu- 
tual sympathy in the performance; 
a combined tone pleasing and vital 
and able to set forth a notable 
range of color and timbre, and a 
convincing interpretation of many 
and various moods and emotions. 
They sang with a high degree of 
artistic finish, remarkable technical 
skill, but also as if it cost them 
no effort to attain such a standard. 


Herald-Tribune 


b 


The program was altogether de- 
lightful. One would like to com- 
ment on each number, but it would 
be a futile proceeding. The newly 
arranged ensemble is excellent. 
The quality of tone and the finish 
of delivery were always laudable. 
But there was something of greater 
significance. Part songs, especially 
those of the madrigal period, are 
too often sung as if they were 
dead music. It does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Kelly that 
they could not be sung as if they 
were very much alive. Hence the 
English Singers always give you 
the old music with a vitality, a 
keen personal sense of its spirit 
and vocal possibilities, that quite 
carries you along’ with the song. 


Sun (W. J. Henderson) 


ys 
BOSTON 


The New English Singers excel 
the old. The reorganized Six are 
the gainers by the presence of 
Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Joyce 
Sutton, and Mr. Steuart Wilson. 
The sonority of their voices swells 
the body of tone without upsetting 
its balance. Their skill in song 
lifts the quality of the perform- 
ance. To such concerts fathers of 
taste may like to bring their sons 
—to find with a touch of pride 
that they also answer to the touch- 
stone. 


Transcript (H. T. Parker) 


FS 


The program was sung with ex- 
quisite understanding and beauty 
of ensemble tone and phrasing that 
the English Singers have taught us 
to expect of them. Miss Dorothy 
Silk’s voice, clear, fresh, and bright 
as that of a choir boy, adds to the 
ensemble a note of hildish clarity 
that it has needed. 


Herald 
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N. Y. Times Studio 


THE NEW 


NGLISH SINGERS 


DOROTHY SILK CUTHBERT KELLY 
JOYCE SUTTON STEUART WILSON 
NELLIE CARSON NORMAN NOTLEY 


HE NEW ENGLISH SINGERS gather around a table (thus reviving the customs 

of Queen Elizabeth's England), and without the slightest preparation or cer- 
emony, pour from their throats the gay, light-hearted Folk Songs, Madrigals and 
Carols of those happy days that made the country famous throughout the world as 
"Merrie England.” 


THE NEW ENGLISH SINGERS sing their entire program in English. Theirs is the 
perfect diction of British born, and the words of their songs are poems of exquisite 
grace and loveliness. Their work brings pride to every English speaking person. They 
reveal the glories of our tongue. They have proven English singable. 


NOW BOOKING, SEASON 1933-1934 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


DIVISION of COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 

















66 JT is fascinating to listen to 
a great artist, when he has 


reached his maturity, discoursing 
at his instrument great music,” 


says Olin Downes in the New York Times, writing of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s recital last November l4th. He 
then goes on to say, “there are two things in a perform- 
ance by a virtuoso and interpreter. One is the com- 
position itself, and the other is the interpretation. And 
the laws of interpretation are never fixed. There is 
no alterable tradition, no inviolable letter of the law, 
where a masterpiece is concerned, though there may be 
infinite danger in the meddlings of a _ self-satisfied 
neophyte. When an experienced musician, who has 
devoted his whole life to a study of his art, presents it 
according to his own ripe judgment and interpretative 
conception, the result is bound to be impressive and 
stimulating to the imagination and provocative of 
thought.” 


“Poetic and highly sensitized was the playing of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch in the Town Hall last night,” says 
Oscar Thompson in the New York Evening Post. 
“This was no new revelation for his admirers. They 
came expecting a recital of unfailing taste and con- 
summate finish, and would have been very much sur- 
prised if the tone had been other than mellow, the 
command of the keyboard anything short of mastery. 
They took for granted, also, the romantic approach, 
the lyric and at times orchestral style.” 


“Our music lovers have been familiar with his art 
for many years and have learned to look upon him as 
one of the sovereign piano interpreters, especially in 
the masterpieces of the classical and romantic reper- 
toire. Applause that had the ring of deep approbation 
as well as of personal affection, rang through the hall 
and made for a gracious gift of encores.” 


Leonard Liebling, New York American. 


“He is an acknowledged authority of style in the 
performance of whatever music he chooses to expound 
among ancient and romantic works, and his treatment 
of poetic interpretation is not to be outdone in the art 
of portraying beauty of imaginative tone colors. His 
interpretations last evening upheld his enviable repu- 
tation as a master pianist.” 


New York Evening Sun. 


“Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s musicianship, his rich, romantic 
feeling and his pervasive beauty of tome were in 
delightful evidence. Altogether it was a singularly 
satisfying recital.” 


New York World-Telegram. 


Drawing by Karl Woerner 


Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch 


World Famous Pianist 


Available with orchestra and 
in recital 


Season 1933-34 


Under New Management 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Steinway Piano 





THE PERFECT 
NOTICE 


Written by Redfern Mason 
in the San Francisco Examiner 
Dec. 20, 1932 


MME. LEHMANN 

RECOGNIZED AS 

GREAT ARTIST 
“Erlkonig” Sung With Mastery of 


Characterization Equalled Only 
by Her Namesake, Lilli 





| | <i 2 Ss T IS SAID that every woman often thinks 

j - a she is in love. But when it really hap- 

ae ss pens, she doesn’t think; she knows. It 

is the same with the dear public and artists. 

They often credit greatness to inferior 

talent; but, when the real thing comes 

. — a ‘oo . along, they know beyond the possibility of 
| / dy ae . doubt. 

Ss "GF ee By the time Lotte Lehmann had sung 

“Vom Ewige Liebe” last night the audience 

gathered in the Opera House recognized not 


merely a singer of unusual merit, but one 
of the succession of great artists. 


as : It is not for nothing that she is named 
| Lehmann. Nobody, in my experience, has 
ever sung the “Erlkonig” with such mastery 
| ‘ of characterization as Madame Lehmann 
| | = : put into it, save only her namesake, Lilli 
i ; -_ =, age Lehmann, now gathered to her ancestors. 
| 





This was magnificent singing and the 
audience, guided by the infallible instinct of 
the crowd, was fully aware of it. The voice 
of the wood spirit had the terror of fasci- 
nation; we gripped our seats at the anguish 
of the father and, when those last words of 
tragic recitative fell on the ear they were 
the softly breathed notes of fatality. 


) 


So this notice bids fair to be a dithyramb. 
That heavenly “Standchen”, one of the love- 
liest songs ever written, had a beauty that 
left folks not far from tears. 


And it is not an aloof, distant talent, that 
of his young German lieder singer; she is 
not a goddess condescending to humanity; 
she is a priestess who raises men and 
women to Heaven's gate. 


Schumann’s “Ich Grolle Nicht” was a 
lyric of tragic resignation; “Der Nussbaum” 
was a shimmer of exotic vapor. 


There was a Strauss group, including the 
magnificent “Traum Durch Die Dammer- 
ung” and concluding with “Zueignung.” 
Lehmann plays on all the stops of human 
emotion with a victorious sincerity. She 
can make her voice swell out in ecstatic 
triumph; yet the tone is never harsh; and 
always, between her and the audience, there 


is the feeling of a subtle sympathy, as if the 
artist were singing, not merely her own 
emotions, but the emotions crying out for 
expression in your heart and mind. 
Which means that Lotte Lehmann is a 


great artist, one of the uncrowned queens 
of humanity, uncrowned because her art is 


WORLD FAMOUS SOPRANO RECITALIST nt ee ee 


oe She sang such encores as the great 
THIRD AMERICAN TOUR NOW BOOKING “Widmung”: she dimpled merrily shatpeath 


xcinestntaagiieaae “Girometta”; she sang sapere esewrale 

“Deo Not Go, My Love” and the composer 
January te March, 1934 ought to thank God he has such an in- 
terpreter. 


Shap gn hae Re 


: i MUSIC: TREAU. INC. 
Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC Erno Balogh was the accompanist. He 
Division of Columbia Concerts Cerperetien of Columbia Broadcasting System was worthy of the artist. 








“SYLVIA 


LENT 


(in recital) 


nationally famous violinist, presented a concert of de- 
lightful variations. She brought repeated applause and at 
the close of the listed program was called back for 
encores.”—Roanoke Times, Oct. 22, 1932. 


has technical mastery so astounding that her audience 
remains unaware of the tremendous difficulties involved. 
She has been favored by the gods in personal appearance, 
manner and musical gifts, and, above all else, with a real- 
ization of the obligations a great talent involves and sin- 
cere desire to fulfill them. This entitles her to a place 
among the truly great.”"—Staunton Evening Leader, Oct. 
4, 1932. 





played with a warmth of tone and melodic grace that 
immediately won her audience. Her distinctive personality 
combined with a complete mastery of the instrument 
makes her one of the superlatively fine musicians of the 
day.”—Greenville News, Oct. 27, 1932. 


has that most precious asset of the artist — the divine 

spark. From the first magnificent sweep of her bow in the open- received a well deserved ovation as one of the youngest Ameri- 

ing phrase of the Bruch ‘Prelude,’ the audience was enthralled by can great artists, if not the youngest. Her technique is both bril- 

the unfolding beauty of her work. There is about her playing little liant and exquisite and her harmonics as perfect as possible. It 

of merely sensuous beauty, but rather an ethereal quality—a is rarely if ever one sees more beautiful and graceful bowing than 

spiritual lyricism, an outpouring of mind, heart and spirit.”— she showed, and never is she lacking in the musicianly appreciation 

Richmond News Leader, Nov. 1, 1932. of the work she is interpreting. Her trills, harmonics, double stops 
and brilliant scales and cadenzas are beyond criticism, and she 
well deserved the ovation heaped upon her.”—Washington Post, 

won all hearts before she drew her bow across the strings. She Jan. 30, 1933. 

is mistress of a beautiful tone which she can dim to a sound 

faintly heard or produce with vigor rarely seen in a woman vio- N APE 

linist. Her pitch is absolutely correct. Her harmonics are under is one of the youngest first-rank violinists on the concert stage, 


remarkable control.”—Burlington Free Press and Times, Nov. 15 and not only her supreme virtuosity but her splendid poise and 
1932 F ‘it fine stage presence are factors in the unquestioned appeal she 


makes to an audience. She handles her violin with a grace com- 
parable only to her skill im its use, a gift so rare that it might 
almost be called unique.”—Washington Times, Jan. 30, 1933. 





whose way with a violin has made her one of Baltimore’s 

favorite artists, made her annual appearance at the seventh Pea- 

body recital. Her performance was marked by composure, seem- 

ingly effortless ease and evenness in execution, round, silken, (in New York recital) 

always correct tone and sustained melodiousness.”—Baltimore Sun, 

Dec. 10, 1932. presented a program which bore the impress of taste and 
originality; her playing showed that she understood her obligation 
to fine music and could discharge it."—New York Times. 


(as soloist with orchestra) 


is an earnest player to be felicitated on her brave attempt to 
deviate from the beaten path of fiddlers’ programs. She can always 
be counted on for flawless intonation, aristocratic taste and a sure 
sense of style in whatever she sets out to do.".—New York Herald 
Tribune. 


was a highlight—her miraculous playing in Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo No. 3, in B minor. In her golden dress and golden hair she 
stood on the platform like some apparition of the princess in the 
fairy tale, and not a bit less magic. She plays with an ease and 
grace few artists may ever hope to realize, with a poetry of motion 
equal to the beauty of her tone and her amazing technique.”— possesses good tone, purity of intonation, sensitive taste, rhythmic 
Washingon Herald, Jan. 30, 1933. sense and brilliance of execution."—New York Sun. 
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M 
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American Debut—Fall of 1933 


F. C. COPPICUS Presents 


SERGE LIFAR 


AND HIS 


RUSSIAN BALLET 
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REPERTOIRE 


“L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” 
Music by Debussy 
Choreography by Nijinsky 


— = SSS. 


Photo Piaz a “Prométhée” 
é Music by Beethoven 
Choreography by Lifar 


FIRST AMERICAN 





““Le Spectre de la Rose” 


. . Music by Weber 
APPEARANCES . Hite a oa al Choreography by Fokine 


OF THE E | . and others 
GREATEST RUSSIAN 
MALE DANCER 
SINCE NIJINSKY 


Photo Angelo 





NOW BOOKING FALL, 


FOR TERMS AND DATES APPLY 


MANAGEMENT: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
113 WEST 57rm STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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GOETA [, JUNGBERG 


TRIUMPHS. AS ELEKTRA 


Courtesy—Red Book Magazine 


NOW BOOKING—SEASON 1933-1934 


Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES 


113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


DIVISION COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
ef COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


GORTA LJUNGBERG 


A NEW ELEKTRA 


Vividly Portrays Role in Strauss 





Opera in Last Perform. 
ance This Season. 





“Mme. Ljungberg found her- 
self distinctly more at home in 
the Elektra rc'e than she had 
been in the ‘subsidiary part of 
Chrysothemis, 

“There is fo question that 
Mme. Ljungberg was more in 
the vein as Elektra, Her cos- 
tume and make-up were a_ good 
beginning. The dark gray, 
frayed dress, the disheveled hair, 
the bare feet—these things were 
fine external realizations of the 
role. But Mme. Ljungberg did 
more than that. She caught the 
frenzy, the high intensity and 
some of the nobility of Elektra.” 
—New York Times, Feb. 2, 1933 


FENENT. APPLAUSE 
FOR LJUNGBERG I 
STRAUSS ELEKTRA 


“Mme, Ljungberg brought to 
the role wide stage experience 
and individual methods of com- 
posing an operatic character. 
She gave an intelligent presenta- 
tion of the vengefully obsessed 
maid, and delineated her as one 
scheming artfully for retribution 
rather than as an unfortunate 
driven by hysteria. Tall, ama- 
zonian, she looked the relentless 
maened. 

“Her final and fatal dance of 
triumph, frenzied, orgiastic, was 
done magnificently, quite out- 
shining any previous essays here 
in that shattering episode.” 
—New York American, Feb. 2, 


1933 


Gota Ljungberg 


Sings Season’s 


Final ‘Elektra’ 


“ 


. the Swedish singer gave 
an interpretation considerably 
better than what one might have 
expected. The role is merciless 
and punitive, demanding sus- 
tained vocal power, especially in 
the upper vocal register, and 
sustained emotional intensity. 

“In attaining and maintaining 
a usually, if not unexceptionally 
consistent strength of tone for 
most of the performance with a 
fullness and evenness of quality 
excelling her previous achieve- 
ments here, Mme. Ljungberg 
merited praise. . . . Dramatically, 
she set forth much of the pathos 
of the role, and convincingly 
realized the haunting of a fixed 
idea, the obsessed preoccupation 
with revenge, which character- 
izes one of the most engrossing 
and least agreeable characters in 
operatic literature. 


“Mme. Ljunberg deserved her 
share of the copious final ap- 
plause.” 


—New York Herald-Tribune, Feb. 
2, 1933 


ELEKTRA SUNG 
AT ITS BEST 


“Mme. Ljungberg, switching 
from Chrysothemis to Elektra 
for the first time in her career, 
played with intensity, pictur- 
esqueness and dramatic vigor, 
carrying the tragedy through to 
its culminating point with over- 
whelming concentration and en- 
ergy.” 

—New York World-Telegram, 
Feb. 2, 1933 


“The Scandinavian soprano delivered the music of Strauss’s fre- 
netic heroine with well sustained tone and with intelligent treatment 


of the significance of the scenes. 


Her action was supple and ex- 


pressive. ... The dance was especially well done.” 


—New York Sun, Feb. 2, 1933 





Remarkable Record of 
Eunice Norton—Soloist With 
5 Symphony Orchestras 


N. Y. Philharmonic, under Issay Dobrowen 


“It (Schumann Concerto in A minor) is romantic music in the best 
sense of that abused word, and Miss Norton played it romantically, 
with a poise and authority showing that she knows something about 


balance herself. 


“Miss Norton’s equipment fortunately embraces an innate sense of 
style. Her phrases convey the impression of musical speech, rather 
than of successive notes, which means plasticity and beauty of 
delineation. The intermezzo and allegro vivace brought out fire and 
crispness, and a gratifying ability to ride the varying rhythmic seas 
without being hurried or swamped by them. An ample and un- 
obtrusive technic served her well.”—Times. 











Minneapolis Orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy 


“Basing our conviction on the accomplishments at this concert, we 
unhesitatingly nominate this very young pianist as one of the really 
great artists of our time, and we use that term unreservedly, for in 
no single incident did she depart from the narrow path of artistic 
rectitude throughout this long and taxing program. 


“Everything she did was magnificently impressive. I want to say 
for the audience, it responded with wild enthusiasm at every oppor- 
tunity.”—T ribune. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under Frederic Stock 


“She has the musical equivalent of dynamite and electricity at her 
fingers’ ends, she is expert in rhythm and learned in accent, and she 
knows most of the lore of putting multitudes of rapid notes in their 
proper places.”—Daily Tribune. 

Eunice Norton, American pianist, who was much liked by the 
Tuesday subscribers at the Symphony, is rarely fortunate. Dr. Stock 
permitted her to play a familiar and grateful concerto. She played 
it in a manner to delight her listeners, as was made manifest by 
cordial applause. 

The tale of this young woman’s success is just the story every ambi- 
tious gifted young American assures himself will be his. In American 
music annals there is no tale to match this one. Appearances with 
the great orchestras are reserved by custom and by popular demand 
for the famous visitors from abroad. It is generally believed that 
enormous social or managerial influence is needed to secure a hearing 
for the native artist. Miss Norton would seem to be the outstanding 
and greatly fortunate exception. 

She has developed her talent pleasantly. She is young, earnest, and 
charming.—Herald-Examiner (Glenn Dillard Gunn). 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Times Studio 
under Serge Koussevitzky 


“To the subtle graces of phrasing and the unforced ease and variation 
of tone production she has added strong musical conceptions, rhythmic 
verve and virility and the clarity of attack and passage work. Her 
security, her extraordinarily vital and compelling rhythms, and her 
deft phrasing made her playing a rare pleasure.”—Herald. 

Miss Norton is a well equipped young pianist making her bow to a 
larger public. She gave competent, pleasurable performance, feeling 
with Schumann the warmth and the ardor of his melodies, the 
piquancy of his rhythms, the sentiment, the inward glow of a 
typically romantic concerto. 





Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
under Leopold Stokowski 


. e © 
“Miss Norton is an attractive and earnest young lady still in her American Pianist 


early twenties who, despite her youth, is already well launched upon 
what we venture to predict will be more than merely a promising 
career. 


“Her technique is admirable and her musical gifts are truly dis- Now Booking—Season 1933-34 


tinguished. Here tone is lovely, her phrasing beautifully sensitive 
and her rhythmic sense superb, That she could make this so 
movingly apparent through the unfamiliar mode of Hindemith’s 
modernity was the crowning triumph of her art. It is vigorous and 
interesting music which needs study and rehearing for a full com- Management : 
prehension. When Miss Norton plays it, however, one need not 


understand to enjoy. Her playing itself is sufficient revelation.”- METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
= 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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“Breadth and virility 
of style and a richness 
of coloring remindful of 


Carreno.” 
—Olin Downes, New York 
Times, Nov. 13, 1932. 


“An individual, signif- 
icant interpretative per- 
sonality.” 

—Francis D. Perkins, New 

York Herald Tribune, 
Nov. 13, 1932. 


“Her communication 
with the piano is a sub- 
tle and constantly amaz- 
ing thing — one conjec- 
tures that Clara Schu- 
mann might have played 
a‘Carnaval’ in this way.” 
—New York Sun, Dec. 5, 1932. 


“Her amazing art has 
grown with the years of 
maturity, she weaves 
the exotic spell of old as 
of an enchanted visitor 
from the strangeness of 
a tropic forest.” 


—Pitts Sanborn, New York 
World-Telegram, Nov. 14, 1932. 


“There were miracles 
of beauty in the recital 
—miracles of illusion. A 
recital of such beauty 
that every student in 
New York should have 
been there to hear how 


a piano should sound.” 
—New York Times, Dec. 4, 1932. 


“A magnificent pleas- 
ure,” 


—Julian Seaman, New York 
Mirror, Dec. 4, 1932. 


“As is Willa Cather in 
literature, so is Guiomar 
Novaes in music — deli- 
cate, remote, fragile; a 
voice heard far from 
every accent of the pres- 
ent.” 

—New York Evening Post, 

Dec. 5, 1932. 
“Mme. Guiomar Novaes 
is a brilliant artist. We 
have no fault to find 
with her playing. We 
have, on the contrary, 
only the highest praise.” 

—Herman Devries, Chicago 

American, Nov. 18, 1932. 

“She was ardently ap- 
plauded by a large audi- 
ence.” 

—Eugene Stinson, Chicago 

Daily News, Nov. 18, 1932. 

“Stands nearer to the 
place once occupied by 
Teresa Carreno than any 
one today.” 

—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, 
Nov. 18, 1932. 

“To say that she was 
a success is putting it 
mildly.” 

—Indianapolis Times, 
Nov. 7, 1932. 


STEINWAY PIANO 








GUIOMAR 
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retTuRNS TRIUMPHANTLY 


TO THE UNITED STATES 





“Always a great pianist, Mme. Novaes would now seem to 
hold undisputed claim to the title of the greatest woman 
player of today."—Edward Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Nov. 18, 1932. 
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“Novaes astounds with 

phenomenal! technique.” 

—Indianapolis News, 
Nov. 7, 1932. 


“How many _  super- 
pianists the world has 
at the present moment 
may need fresh compu- 
tation, but Novaes is 
quite certainly one of 
them.”’ 

—Springfield Daily Repub- 

lican, Jan. 21, 1933. 


“Her recital was in- + 
spirational from _ start j 
to finish, and it had mo- 
ments of sheer breath- 
taking beauty.” 

—Baltimore Post, Dec. 17, 1932. 


“Stampeded the audi- 
ence into a series of ova- 
tions.” 

—Baltimore Sun, Dec. 17, 1932. 


“Mme. Novaes again 
brought out her dazzling 
array of the jewels that 
form the regalia of a 


virtuosa.” -Baltimore News, 
Dec. 17, 1932. 


“Her genius has earned 
her the title of ‘the 
Paderewska of the 
Pampas’.” 

—Washington Herald, 
Dec. 15, 1932. 


“Her technic is flow- 
ing and pearl-like.”— 
Washington Star, Dec. 15, 1932. 













“The audience mani- 
fested its pleasure again : 
and again by demands 
for encores.” 


—Washington Post, 
Dec. 15, 1932. 


“Became a favorite 
the minute she stepped 
on the stage.” 

—Washington Daily News, 

Dec. 15, 1932. 


“Her playing swept 
the audience off its feet. 
Not for years, not ever, 
perhaps, has a musician 
stirred an audience here 
to such glorious enthu- 
siasm. Not Paderewski, 
not even Kreisler him- 
self. At the end of the 
program she was re- 
called again and again 
with shouts of joy and 
stamping of feet.”’ 


—Northampton Gazette, 
Jan. 21, 1933. 


“Regarded by many as 
the greatest woman 
pianist, Mme. Novaes 
completely won the 
hearts of her audience, 
and so insistent was the 
applause that she gave 
a second miniature re- 
cital of encores.’’— 
Springfield Union, Jan. 21, 1933. 
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One line glimpses of glowing criticisms covering Mme. Onegin’s 
New York recital January 22, 1933 


Sheer opulence of voice. 


Times 
Amazing equipment and consummate artistry. 
American 
As a mistress of art of singing, she has no peers. 
Herald-Tribune 
Extraordinary command of her voice. 
Sun 
Sumptuous of tone and of its familiar dramatic stir. 
Post 
To listen to her sing is an unforgettable experience. 
Journal 
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(Pitts Sanborn) 























The Only Voice That 
Encompasses the Range 


Color and Flexibility of i 








CONTRALTO 
MEZZO SOPRANO | 
SOPRANO AND 

COLORATURA SOPRANO 
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By PITTS SANBORN. lint 
| WHEN I listen to Sigria |B 

Onegin I am reminded|| 
lof the stories of Maria Mali- 
‘bran and Pauline Viardot, 
ithose fabulous daughter's of 


“Manuel Garcia, with their 
three octaves of scale and their 
ability to compass almost any role, 
from the deepest contralto to such > 
@ part as Amina in “La Sonnam- 
bula,” which today is allotted to 
vocal canaries of the Lily Pons 
species. 

Mme. Onegin's: illimitable voice 
achieves the prodigious particularity 
of seeming to be both a contralto 
and a soprano, and its astonishing 
flexibility (who since Melba and 
al has displayed sych a 

?) places most beans music 
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mail, Mme. Onegin gave what was 
said (most regrettably) to be ie 
only local recital of the season. But 
if it had to be an only recital, it at 
any rate exhibited her remarkable 
gifts at their Vety best. 

Grandeur of Style Unique. 


~eeuthing she did in the 
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ERNEST 


HELLING 


CONDUCTOR 








COMPOSER 


PIANIST 


Soloist with 


TOSCANINI Alfredo Volente 











and the 


“Musical Godfather of 
America’s Younger Generation’ 


Carnegie Hall, October 20 and 21, 1932 —JOHN ERSKINE. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


9 





Playing his own The Philharmonic Symphony Society of New 


York celebrates this season the tenth year of 


“IMPRESSIONS from an ARTIST’S LIFE” Ernest Schelling’s concerts for Children and 
Young People. 








Two Typical Reviews: 





W. J. Henderson, New York Sun: 


“This piece is one of the effective things in the American 
repertory and it furnishes plenty for both orchestra and piano to 
say. Mr. Schelling play the piano part brilliantly and Mr. 
Toscanini led his orchestra through a performance that had 
color, life, and power. . . The work was first given here with the CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
Boston Symphony when the composer was at the piano as he 
—_ — last night. Tee Sun’s ye ed liked the composition 
en e continues to like it now. ere is a display of musical ’ 
ingenuity in the treatment of the theme till one is compelled te ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
sit right up when it finally emerges as a Lutheran chorale. . . 
When 4 first heard the call to arms this listener was warmed up 
by it. ith becoming humiliation he confesses that he was thrilled 
again last evening.” 








Leonard Liebling, New York American: 


“I regard Schelling’s piece as one of the best piano works of the 
new century. It has ideas, melodies, emotional appeal, expert of 
writing for the piano, and unusual craft, eloquence, and color in the 
orchestral setting. The composer, a pianist with musical grasp 
and glittering technique, played his pages feeling! and brilliantly. 
and the warm applause of the audience may be set down as meant 
equally for the creator and the performer.” 
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Ehsabeth Rethberg was a delight as Marie, 
displaying am unexpected gift for comedy 
and singing enchantingly. 


—New York Evening Post, Feb. 6, 1933 


Elisabeth Rethberg sang Marguerite’s music 
amd in the “Jewel Song’ embroidered the 
ama with tomes that glowed and glittered 
like gems 

N. Y. American. Feb. 14. 1933 


Rethberg’s interpretation seemed to be at 
its accustomed level. which is a high one 
indeed. Her singing of the prayer had 
again the sheer loveliness and quality of 
other- worldliness that Wagner meant for it 


—N._ Y. Times. Dec. 13. 1932 





She was in excellent voice, her clear, silvery 
tones and fluent delivery showing at their 
best. 

—N. Y. American, Dec. 13, 1932 


She was in glorious voice last night and 
she was carried to the heights of a fine 
performance by the sheer beauty and dra- 
matic force of her singing. 


—Philadelphia Record, Jan. 4, 1933 


Madame Rethberg has probably never sung 
better here than last night, and that is 
saying a great deal. It is, in fact, the 
equivalent of saying’ almost everything. 
Her superb soprano, employed with abso- 
lute authority, and sensitively shaded with 
sentiment, dominated every scene in which 
she appeared. 


—Philadelphia Enquirer, Dec. 21, 1932 


CONCESS 





Mme. Rethberg’s limpid voice is one of the 
most treasurable lyric sopranos extant. More 
am this. the singer has mastered the art 
— projecting that voice with an artistry 
equaled by few of her contemporaries 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 28, 1932 


Mme. Rethberg’s clear silvery voice, her 
musical delivery. and intelligent mastery of 
style and text requirements, gave pleasure 
to an audience which applauded and en 
cored the artist generously 

—New York American, Nov. 28, 1932 


The concert of last might came close to 
being a perfect event of the kind. 

Rethberg. being a really great singer. knows 
better than to dramatize a lyric and the 
reception of her songs by the audience is 
the sure proof of her wisdom. She knows 
the walue of reserve in presenting a deeply 
emotional somg. She brings to the song 
a voice with 2 bloom upon it and a vocal 
equipment so reliable. so competent and 
true that the listemer has no mind for the 
details of voice production, but is all intent 





on the content of the song. . . . Words and 
music together carry the emotional message 
And audiences like this method. They feel 
as well as hear when Rethberg sings. Other- 
wise their applause would not be so frantic 
and their devotion so complete. 


~New York Evening Post, Nov. 28, 1932 


Through these various tranquil lands Mme 
Rethberg's voice flowed like a silver river 
limpid, serene. . . . The sheer beauty of 
tone, the purity of intonation, the com 
plete control of fine dynamic modulations 
—all this was a delight. 


-The New York Times, Nov. 28, 1932 


She delivered the numerous lyrics on and 
off her program in a smooth and effort 
less manner and with warmth and feeling, 
combining with these qualities jointless, 
well-articulated phrasing and a diction that 
blended gracefully with the music .. . in- 
terpreting them with a genuine and infec- 
tious relish and a crystalline flow of free 
and unarrested tones. 


—N. Y. World-Telegram, Nov. 28, 1932 
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IN FIRST SEASON AS LEADING TENOR 





Photo by Carlo Edwards, N. Y. 


of the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY | 


ACHIEVES 
OUTSTANDING 
TRIUMPHS 


L’ELISIR D’AMORE LUCIA 


At no time did Mr. Schipa depart from artistic standards and 
on no occasion did he fail to charm as well as divert his listeners. 
The climax of his performance came naturally with “Una Furtiva grateful for. His earnestness and feeling stirred the audience.— 
Lagrima” delivered with much refinement and feeling, and here 

the audience not only applauded but shouted its approval.— 

New York Times, Nov. 24, 1932. 


Of course, everybody was expectant 2s to how the latest 
Metropolitan tenor would fare with the famous aria, “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” and it is pleasant to report that he sang it with all its 
required smoothness, ease, and tearful heart-interest.—New York 

American, Nov, 24, 1932. 


DON GIOVANNI 


Mr. Schipa sang with such sincerity, taste and technical skill 
that he immediately moved his listemers. . . . In the control of 
his breath, the shaping of the long and beautiful phrases, the very 
expressive but also contained style, this was a performance to be 
studied and warmly admired—New York Times, Dec. 18, 1932. 


He made the scene of the sextet and discovery of Lucia’s signa- 
ture of the contract boiling drama, which was something to be 


N. Y. Times, Nov. 27, 1932. 


Tito Schipa’s Edgardo left nothing to be desired. . . . No other 
tenor in the memory of the writer has made the character so real 
and human. Not once did he step out of the picture to address 
his audience—a thing too common in operatic tenors. He sang to 

Lucia and to the other characters. As far as he was concerned 

there was no audience. His singing was that of a finished artist, 

always thoughtful of Pons. A great rarity in other performers.— 
N. Y. Evening Post, Nov. 28, 1932. 


Mr. Schipa displayed in gratifying fashion his thorough under- 
standing of the requirements of the part and his skill and resource- 
fulness in going forth to meet them. He is an operatic artist of 
rare equipment.—N. Y. World-Telegram, Dec. 6, 1932. 


A prima newcomer was Tito Schips who succeeded 


——— as Don Ortavio. To our own taste, Mr. Schipa was a 
decided gain. 
a suave impersonation. And since he is a thorough musician and 
knows the Mozart style thoroughly, it was a delight to hear him 
handle the music—New York Journal, Dec. 19, 1932. 


TRAVIATA 


Schipa, in the part of the young lover, Alfredo, displayed 
technique and voice that establishes him as the leading tenor of 
this A-1 opera company.—Philadelphia News, Dec. 28, 1932. 


He has natural gifts as an actor and his Ottavio was 
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ANDRE BENOIST at the Steinway Piano 


“Albert Spalding, great violinist, opened the portals of the infinite as only the purest art can. There was golden beauty 
playing.”—London Morning Post. 








"Albert Spalding was accorded an ovation Thursday eve- 
ning that was equalled only by Paderewski when he visited 
Denver two years ago.” 

—Denver Evening Post 


“A great audience hears, applauds and cheers a great 
violinist." 
—Kansas City Star 











“Twenty-five hundred people braved the down-pour of 
rain to worship at the shrine of the great American violin- 
ist.” 

—Dallas News 


"Thousands attend recital of Spalding in the auditorium.” 
—Portland Oregonian 
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66 SMILING MUSIC AL GODS °° New York Evening Post, Jan. 17, 1933 


BARRERE—SALZEDO— BRITT 


“WORKED MAGIC WITH 
THE AUDIENCE” 


New York Sun, Jan. 17, 1933 


“IT WAS CAPITAL” 


New York Times, Jan. 17, 1933 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Division of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


STEINWAY BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Steinway Piano Lyon & Healy Harp 








FREDERIC 


BARITONE 


Frederic Baer, baritone, is one of 
the best in the country.—Chicago 
Tribune (Edward Moore). 


He puts that bit of extra work into 
his solos that raises him from the 
ordinary singer to the artist.— 
Worcester Telegram, 


Frederic Baer’s voice is full and 
resonant, one of luscious quality, 
smooth throughout its compass which 
is considerably more than average.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Baer was in good voice for an ex- 
pressive, clearly enunciated interpre- 
tation of the title réle of Elijah.— 
New York Herald Tribune (Francis 
D. Perkins) . 


He is a brilliant concert artist. 
One cannot help but admire his par- 
lando, the greatest asset in a baritone. 
— Pittsburg Post-Gazette (Harvey 
Gaul). 


Baer sang effectively his obviously 
difficult part.—(Stabat Mat:r—Szy- 
manowski) Boston Globe. 


Management HAENSEL & JONES, 113 W. 57th Street, New York 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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| ANGNA ENTERS 


America's Leading Dance-Mime 


in her famous 





Episodes and Compositions in Dance Form 


W. J. HENDERSON in N. Y. Sun— 


“ANGNA ENTERS is unique. She gives an entertain- 
ment which ranges from delicate fancy to refined humor 
on the one hand and tragedy on the other. She is an 
artist of wide resource and fecund imagination, and her 
consummate skill as a mime places her in the front rank 
of silent actors.’ Dec. 5, 1932. 


. * * 


HENRY BECKETT in N. Y. Evening Post— 
"Nobody else could do what ANGNA ENTERS does 
. with her uncanny gift for the right look, the right 
gesture. ...A _ theatre full of spectators remained 
continually charmed and entertained.’ Dec. 5, 1932. 


= = — 


ROBERT A. SIMON in New Yorker 
“Entertainment is her business, and she knows her 
business.” 
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JOHN GOSS 


and his 


LONDON SINGERS 








In a Program of Sociable Songs — Sea Shanties — 
Folk Songs — Catches and Canons 
Songs of Old England 


=< et 





“Something out of the daily path of concerts.""—N. Y. Sun 
“Harmonious and artistic ensemble." —N. Y. Times 


“Most enjoyable, original."—Chicago Herald & Examiner 
(Photos by Arthur Gerlach) 
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JEANNETTE VREELAND AS SOLOIST 


in Schoenberg’s Gurrelieder, 
and Three Songs with Orchestra 
with The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


Frederick Stock, Conductor 


January 10- 


Miss Vreeland’s task was more 
than the obligation of her type— 
she sang a mezzo-soprano score, 
and in spite of the trying tessi- 
tura, requiring body and brawn 
in the medium and lower registers, 
this excellent musician saw her 
way clearly and gave a convincing 
account of the Wood-Dove’s story. 
She sang Dvorak’s “Am Bache” 
admirably—it was a little mas- 
terpiece — voice, diction, style, 
phrasing, all of unsurpassed 
charm. The audience applauded 
Miss Vreeland with warmth.— 
Herman Devries, Chicago Amer- 
ican, Jan. 11, 1933. 


The three, Miss Vreeland, 
Schoenberg, and Mr. Stock made 
a deep impression with their com- 
bined arts and applause ran high. 
Miss Vreeland returned to sing a 
group of three songs by Thuille, 
Dvorak, and Marx, all with 
orchestral accompaniment, an- 
other performance of high rank. 
—Edward Moore, Chicago Trib- 
une, Jan. 11, 1933. 


Mr. Stock and Mme. Jeannette 
Vreeland continued their coopera- 
tion. The Schoenberg’s “Gurre- 
lieder” was very nobly performed 
by one who is perhaps the most 
dependable of all America’s ora- 
torio sopranos.—Eugene Stinson, 
Chicago Daily News, Jan. 13, 
1933. 
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Schoenberg’s treatment of the 
voice demands exactly that sort 
of control of its technic that Miss 
Vreeland is pre-eminently quali- 
fied to demonstrate. She fashioned 
her lyric address around the word, 
coloring the tone to match the 
mood, lifting each brief line of 
melody into grateful relief and 
sustaining the difficult declamation 
with an astonishing display of the 
art of subtle nuance. — Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, Jan: 11, 1933. 


We were glad of an opportunity 
to hear the Schoenberg Gurrelie- 
der excerpt again with its admir- 
able vocal interpreter, Jeannette 
Vreeland. The beauty of her voice, 
the distinction and elegance of 
her phrasing, and, above all, if 
not most important, the thorough- 
ness and reliability of her musical 
education, make her an_ ideal 
transmitter of any score. She was 
in particularly good voice last 
night. And the Schoenberg music 
gained enormously by this happy 
condition.—Herman Devries, Chi- 
cago American, Jan, 13, 1933. 


Mme. Vreeland sang the Schoen- 
berg selection superbly, in the 
spirit of good ensemble which 
Mr. Stock expects above every- 
thing else in the few singers he 
finds it congenial to engage as 
soloist.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago 
Daily News, Jan. 11, 1933. 


VREEIW: 


Soprano 
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(Continued from page 18) 
Concert Management 
Vera Bull Hull 


7“ is usual at this time of year, for man- 
agers to come out with optimistic state- 
ments regarding the musical season to 
come,” says Vera Bull Hull. “We may 
as well admit that for the past few years 
this optimism has not proved to have been 
fully justified by results. We are now 
facing another year, and in view of past 
experience, it would perhaps seem to be 
a time for actual pessimism. Under all 
the circumstances, however, a qualified op- 
timism seems justifiable. I think we are 
going to see the music lovers coming out 
in much larger numbers during the com- 
ing year. 

“However, optimism must also be quali- 
fied with respect to the general distribu- 
tion of engagements among all the artists. 
Hard times have brought an increasing 
discrimination and budgeting on the part 
of the public. Headliners always draw, 
but among those who have not yet reached 
the top, those who have the most genuine 
artistic qualities are going to be the ones 
who survive most frequently. 

“Fortunately for clubs and local concert 
managers, there are a great many of these 
true ‘quality’ artists in the lower priced 


Vera Bull Hull 


brackets. When the local public is once 
introduced to them, it’ will attend reen- 
gagements as eagerly as for the headliners. 

“This is certainly no disparagement to 
the latter who have achieved their position 
because of their superb merit. But it is 
indeed fortunate that in this country the 
limited budget and the essence of musical 
art can also be brought together for the 
pleasure and profit of all.” 

The artists under Concert Management 
Vera Bull Hull include Yvonne, Gall, lead- 
ing soprano of the Paris Opéra, Opéra 
Comique and Ravinia, who is returning to 
America for another concert tour in the 
fall; Irene Williams, soprano, well known 
through her operatic appearances with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company and 
the Mozart operas sung with the Hinshaw 
Opera Company, also oratorio and recital 
appearances throughout the country; 
Louise Bavé, coloratura soprano, widely 
known through her broadcasting. 

The New York Little Symphony of six- 
teen men, conducted by Hans Bruno Meyer 
will be available for its first tour under 
this management. It is giving a series of 
subscription concerts this spring at the 
Plaza, having played only an annual con- 
cert here previously for the past two sea- 
sons. It offers an opportunity for smaller 
cities to hear special arrangements of 
larger orchestral works as well as inter- 
esting specialties. 

The Marianne Kneisel String Quartet is 
returning to Mrs. Hull’s management for 
season 1933-4. Margaret Hamilton, pian- 
ist, will again be under her management 
for concerts beginning next fall. 


Earl Weatherford, tenor and Foster 
Miller, bass-baritone, are constantly in- 
creasing their following as individual artists 
in oratorio, opera and recitals, while their 
duet programs have become exceedingly 
popular with audiences. 

Another favorite two-artist combination 
is that of Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen 
in two-piano recitals. They are receiving 
a most enthusiastic response from their 
recitals as well as from their weekly broad- 
casting. 

Joanne de Nault and Mary Hopple are 
the two contraltos, and violinists include 
Florence Hardeman and Roman Prydat- 
kevytch. 

Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist, Schubert 
Memorial and Naumburg Music Founda- 
tion winner is another popular artist with 
clubs and schools. 

A quartet composed of Irene Williams, 
Mary Hopple, Earl Weatherford and Fos- 
ter Miller is featured for operatic and 
oratorio engagements. 

Other artists include William Beller, 
pianist, Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, operatic 
baritone and Ann Mathea, Norwegian 
soprano, who offers recitals in the native 
costumes and language of many countries. 





J. J. Vincent, Inc. 


HE offices of J. J. Vincent, Inc., are 

busy with preparations for next sea- 
son, current activities centering in debuts 
for novelties secured hy Mr. Vincent during 
his recent trip through Europe. As soon as 
these. American tours are launched, Mr. 
Vincent will head for the other side again 
for further development of plans he set 
in motion while there last November. 

A chain of Continental offices were es- 
tablished during the trip, covering Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, Italy and Aus- 
tria, with general European headquarters 
in Basel, Switzerland. These will con- 
stitute the centres through which will ra- 
diate the future activities of the firm, with 
Mr. Vincent dividing his time in a large 
measure between New York and Vienna. 

The novelties monopolizing his atten- 
tion at present on this side are Luise 





J. J. Vincent 


Walker, guitar virtuoso, whose American 
debut was made in recital at Town Hall 
on Feb. 2, and Grete Wiesenthal, who 
makes her initial bow to an American 
audience on Sunday evening, Feb. 12, at 
the Biltmore Theatre. Both are Viennese 
and typical of the spirit of that ancient 
capital of art. A student and protege of 
Miguel Llobet, Miss Walker is the first of 
her sex to visit America to demonstrate the 
instrument so seldom heard in concert. 
Grete Wiesenthal’s chief claim to nov- 
elty lies in her capacity to render articu- 
late the soul of her city in dancing the 
beautiful waltzes that since the early Vic- 
torian days have been held in the public 
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Extensive Bookings Prove Artists Are In Great Demand 


National Music League Flouts Depression 





Eric T. Clarke, Managing Director of the 
National Music League 


‘6 HESE depression days haven't hurt 

real music ; on the contrary they are 
helping,” says Eric T. Clarke, managing di- 
rector of the National Music League. “At 
this moment (January, 1933), the total 
number of our concerts booked so far this 
season is ahead of the total at this date 
last year. 

“In times of trouble people are more 
than ever appreciative of good music and 
we find that there are many who prefer 
concerts to movies, if they cost no more. 

“For four years now we have been or- 
ganizing educational concerts in schools 
and colleges on what you might call a 
Woolworth scale of admission prices. The 
League is specializing in this field, which 
is simply immense. The number of towns 


mind as of Viennese origin or identifica- 
tion. The outstanding of three sisters re- 
nowned as dancers, Grete Wiesenthal 
brings as her dancing partner Willy 
Franzl, and also Martha Wiesenthal and 
her string ensemble. 

Mr. Vincent is arranging to turn over 
the New York office to his staff and focus 
his individual energies upon the develop- 
ments taking form abroad. 





Catharine A. Bamman 
sé VERYTHING about music is taken 

so seriously, that it often becomes 
self-conscious and stilted, when it should 
be spontaneous and volatile,” says Catharine 
A. Bamman. “To any one with a sense of 
humor there is so much that is amusing, 
eiements of lampooning that are irresist- 
able. It has always seemed to me that 
clever caricatures of various episodes 
might be, all things considered, quite as 
‘artistic’ and considerably more diverting 
than the programs to which they are in- 
cident. So a Comedy Concert has been 
brewing in the back of my head for some 
time. 

“Using the facilities of the Barbizon- 
Plaza Concert Hall of which I am in 
charge, I gathered a picked cast—Louise 
Arnoux, Rita Burgess Gould, Katherine- 
Tift-Jones, Eugenja Liezchinska, Kathleen 
and Gene Lockhart, Woods Miller, Alexis 
Rothov, Gluck Sandor, Felecia Sorel, Nina 
Tarasova, Asya Kas, Thalia Zanou, Sig- 
mund Spaeth, Joe Glover and his Orches- 
tra, and others—and began the first Com- 
edy Concert, which we called ‘Sunday 
Nights at Nine’ in November. 

“The work of running the Concert De- 
partment of the Barbizon-Plaza with its 
many diverse bookings in the concert halls 
and the events of the hotel for its guests 
is quite sufficient to keep me busy. Also I 
continue my work in the management of the 
production activities of Gerald Hanchett. 
booked largely through the channels of 
the Junior League.” 





Harold Vincent Milligan, Executive Director 
of the National Music League 


engaging these concerts has more than 
doubled every year since we started. 

“As the only active concert bureau or- 
ganized on a non-profit-making basis, the 
League is aiming to build a new genera- 
tion of music lovers among the three- 
quarters of a million students who have 
heard its concerts. The League is also 
making its concerts available to adult audi- 
ences through special evening performances 
given in the auditoriums where the day- 
time educational concerts are held. 

“Meanwhile there is an increasing 
number of concert artists who have found 
that, in performing educational programs 
of fine music, a new professional outlet has 
at last been created.” 





Richard Copley 
ICHARD COPLEY announces that 
Josef Hofmann, pianist, will again 

concertize under his management. He will 
also manage the New York Orchestra, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor. 

Other artists on Mr. Copley’s list for 
1933-34 include: 

Vocalists, Editha Fleischer, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Emily Roosevelt, 
soprano; Robert Steel and Ivan Ivantzoff, 
tenors; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; 
Friedrich Schorr, baritone of the Metro- 
politan. 

Instrumentalists, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Harriet Cohen, Severin Eisenberger, pian- 
ists; Leo Luboshutz, violinist; Noah Biel- 
ski, eleven-year-old violinist, Maurice 
Maréchal, ’cellist. 

Ensembles, The Roth Quartet, the Cur- 
tis String Quartet, the American Society 
of Ancient Instruments, Ben Stad, director. 

Special, Dorothy Gordon, folk songs in 
costume; the Chicago A Cappella Choir, 
Noble Cain, conductor. 

Conductors, Sir Hamilton Harty, Niko- 
lai Sokoloff. 





Antonia Morse 


NTONIA MORSE reports that Percy 
Grainger has been in and around New 
York more this season than previously, due 
to his position as head of the music depart- 
ment at the New York University. While 
this has limited his concert activities, 
he has concertized as far West as Tulsa, 





Antonia Morse 


and South to Charlottesville, Va., and will 
play in Canada before the close of the 
season. 

He abandoned his annual recital in Car- 
negie Hall in favor of a concert at the 
Westchester County Centre on Feb. 3, this 
being the fifth event of an excellent series 
sponsored by Mrs. Julian Olney. No doubt 
in future years he will resume his annual 
New York appearances. 

At the close of the present season, Mr. 
Grainger will sail for Australia, where he 
expects to tour for about a year. He will 
give both piano recitals and orchestral and 
choral concerts, and probably do some lec- 
turing. 





William C. Gassner 


my N many ways I feel I have a particu- 

larly detailed idea of the present con- 
cert situation, having just returned from a 
coast to coast tour, traveling with the Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir,” said William C. 
Gassner (The Concert Guild). “They play- 
ed over thirty dates from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in the largest auditoriums and con- 
cert courses, schools and universities, and 
having the advantage of first-hand contact 
with a variety of local concert managers. 
The concert business, while feeling the de- 
pression, is still sound, but there is a change 
in audiences’ requirements. 

“The trend, in my opinion, on the larger 
concert courses will be away from the solo 
artist, except in the case of the outstand- 
ing celebrity—the truly great artist who 
always will have an ample measure of rec- 
ognition. Just what direction this trend 
will take ultimately is difficult to state. 
The novelties of various kinds, groups, 
dancers and some variation of the joint 
recital idea may be the solution. 

“Concerts must be made more interest- 
ing and more varied. They must have 
more of what they term in the theatre 
‘showmanship.’ ” 


Libby Miller 
S IBBIE MILLER, formerly with Co- 
lumbia Concerts Corporation, has es- 
tablished her own concert bureau with of- 
fices in Steinway Hall, New York City, 
starting with the exclusive management 





Libby Miller 


of Rosa Ponselle, who will be under Miss 
Miller’s sole direction after July 1. 

Miss Miller also wishes to announce that 
she has made a booking arrangement with 
Management Charles L. Wagner for Miss 
Ponselle’s concert tour for the season 
1933-34. 





Jean Wiswell 


I AM inclined to the theory that the con- 

cert business is suffering from current 
conditions but that it will carry on,” says 
Jean Wiswell. “This seems amply sus- 
tained by much that is going on. I be- 
lieve that our growing numbers of musical 





Jean Wiswell 


youth will provide the means of support 
for the continuance of music, as the youth 
of each decade has done, and that the 
standards of performance and appreciation 
will continue to advance. 

“It is inconceivable that music, a deep 
and personal expression and necessity of 
man for many centuries, should decline, 
and that concert-giving should cease be- 
cause of a current economic depression. 
The lack of support to several musical 
ventures is clearly related to this condi- 
tion. As for a different procedure of 
giving concerts, it would seem counter to 
the inherent nature of music as an art to 
present it other than through the best in- 
terpreters. The inevitable failure of radio 
to supplant the actual personal perform- 
ance of the artist is proof that no inven- 
tion or discovery can replace music as a 
fine art, and the medium of concerts as a 
necessary cultural and social factor.” 


Metropolitan Makes Appeal 


To General Public 


For Guaranty To Enable It To Continue Next Year 


(Continued from page 3) 


sacrifices on the part of all concerned. 
Accordingly a guaranty fund of $150,- 
000 was subscribed by various directors 
of your company and ours and by other 
patrons of opera. Furthermore, drastic 
reductions in compensation were ac- 
cepted by the artists and administra- 
tive staff of the Opera House, and a 
general reduction of expenses was ac- 
complished. It is now reasonably cer- 
tain that in spite of all reductions in 
expenses which have been made, our 
cash resources, including the guaranty 
fund of $150,000 will be used up by 
the close of the current season. 


“Frankly, as we will by May 31 
have completed the period of our lease 
and provided New York with opera 
for twenty-five years, with our entire 
cash resources gone, we ourselves do 
not feel called upon to undertake the 
task of raising the necessary guaranty 
fund for next season.” 


A proposal to place the company on 
a national basis, dividing the season 
between New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco, with other touring engage- 
ments, has been abandoned owing to 
insufficient response. It is believed the 
opera can be run more economically 
in New York with short tours to near- 
by cities. A 1933-34 season of twelve 
weeks to start immediately after Christ- 
mas is being tentatively considered. 


WESTCHESTER TO HOLD 
FESTIVAL BIENNIALLY 





Scope to Be Enlarged, Stoessel Explains 
—Concert This Year to Take 
Place on May 19 
Wuirte Ptrarns, N. Y., Feb. 5.—In 
place of the annual three-day festival 
which has been held each May for the 
last nine years, the various musical un- 
dertakings sponsored by the Westches- 
ter County Recreation Commission will 
meet biennially, according to a state- 
ment made by Albert Stoessel, conduc- 
tor of the Westchester County Music 
Festival. The change, Mr. Stoessel 
states, will “enlarge the scope of the 
festival and will make richer and fuller 
use of the various activities already 
promoted by the Recreation Commis- 

sion.” 

The event held annually by the West- 
chester Choral Society will be held this 
year as usual under Mr. Stoessel’s di- 
rection and with the co-operation of 
thirty local groups; but instead of last- 
ing for three days, the celebration will 
take the form of a festival concert on 
May 19. 





Annual New York Composers Day 
Celebrated by Matinee Musicale 

The New York Matinee Musicale, 
Mrs. Rosalie Heller Klein, president, 
gave its annual New York Composers 
Day in the Hotel Astor on the after- 
noon of Jan. 29. Under the chairman- 
ship of Gena Branscombe, a program 
of chamber, choral and vocal solo works 
was given. A Suite for Chamber En- 
semble by Ethel Glenn Hier, with the 
composer at the piano, was followed 
by Quinto Maganini’s Sonata Gauloise 
for flute and piano, the composer play- 
ing the flute, accompanied by John 
Kirkpatrick. 

A group of songs was sung by Verna 
Carega, including works by Miss Brans- 
combe, A. Walter Kramer. Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach and Louis Gruenberg. 

Mrs. Beach’s suite for two pianos, 
based on old Irish melodies, was per- 
formed by the composer and Jewel 


Further salary cuts would be under- 
taken. 

It is believed that, regardless of the 
outcome of the proposed public cam- 
paign, at least a short season of opera 
is assured for next year, since plans 
for the new season are already under 
way, and a “dark” house would mean 
almost as much loss to the boxholders 
as would be entailed in a _ regular 
operatic season. The taxes of the 
Metropolitan Opera House amount to 
approximately $150,000 annually and 
maintenance is likewise costly. 


Plans For Next Year Discussed 


Indepegdently of those concerned in 
the work of the committee Deems Tay- 
lor, composer and critic, suggested, on 
Feb. 9, a plan for the voluntary self- 
taxtion of radio listeners as at least 
a partial solution to the troubles of the 
company. In an address before the 
League for Political Education in the 
Town Hall, he proposed that a tax of 
one cent a performance be levied on 
the enormous audience — estimated at 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 — that listens in 
on the Metropolitan’s radio broadcasts. 
The collection of this tax which might 
be carried out by an association func- 
tioning through the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, would go a 
long way, he contended, toward reliev- 
ing the distress in which the opera 
company finds itself. 


MOL 


Bethany Hughes. The program closed 
with Four Swedish Melodies, harmon- 
ized and set for women’s voices by Mr. 
Kramer, with Miss Branscombe con- 
ducting. The solo soprano part in When 
I Was Seventeen was sung by Nancy 
Baskerville. Mr. Kramer was at the 
piano. 





METROPOLITAN HONORS 
GATTI ON ANNIVERSARY 


Twenty-fifth Year as Manager Will Be 
Observed with Gala Concert and 
“Surprise Party” 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s tenure of office 
as general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera will be celebrated with a gala 
concert and “surprise party” in his 
honor on Sunday evening, Feb. 26. The 
proceeds will be devoted to the Mu- 

sicians Emergency Aid. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments is made up of Lucrezia Bori, 
Vincenzo Bellezza, Edward Johnson, 
Earle Lewis and Wilfred Pelletier of 
the Metropolitan, and Ray Knight and 
Robert Armbruster of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Among the former members of the 
company who have accepted invitations 
to attend the celebration are Marcella 
Sembrich, Olive Fremstad, Geraldine 
Farrar, Alma Gluck Zimbalist, Anna 
Case Mackay, Sophie Braslau, Kath- 
leen Howard, Marie Sundelius, Frances 
Peralta, Grace Moore, Pasquale Amato, 
Adamo Didur, Thomas Chalmers, Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, Paul Eisler and Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza_ celebrated his 
sixty-fourth birthday on Feb. 3 by 
carrying on his usual duties in the 
opera house. 








CoPENHAGEN.—Vaughan Williams’s 
Tob was recently given a first local per- 
formance in the Theatre Royal. An- 
other British work brought out in this 
city was the Violin Concerto of Arnold 
Bax. 
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CAFETERIA PLAN OF STUDY IMPERILS SCHOOL MUSIC * 





To Convince Public of Need of Upholding 
Courses, They Should Benefit All Children 


By Ernest O. MELBY 


USIC as a part of the curricu- 

lum of our public elementary 

schools is in a peculiar situa- 
tion. Due to widespread and intensive 
efforts by teachers and supervisors, 
more effort has been expended on music 
in recent years than at any previous 
period in our history. Music has been 
taught in some form or another to al- 
most all children. A wide range of 
musical activities has found its way into 
many schools. Few students of educa- 
tion would deny the usefulness and es- 
pecially the timeliness of the music 
work in our schools. Far-reaching in- 
dustrial developments have radically 
changed our social order and our modes 
of living. Vocational life is dull, monot- 
onous and deadening in its effect upon 
human beings. Deprived of means of 
self-expression in his vocation, the mod- 
ern worker must seek such self-expres- 
sion in his leisure. And leisure he has 
in abundance. In fact he bids fair to 
have even more leisure. What is he 
to do with it? Music is at least one 
of the answers. 

It is a curious anomaly that music 
at the height of its development and in 
the hour when it is most needed, finds 
itself subjected to the severest attack. 
Groups interested in tax reduction point 
to it as one of the fads and frills of 
modern education. Supervisors of music 
are dismissed in large numbers while 
others are given regular teaching posi- 
tions. Musical organizations are dis- 
continued. In other cases there is a 
resort to fees for classes in music. The 
latter is a dangerous practice since it 
means music only for those who can 
pay the bills. There is thus a beginning 
of a cafeteria plan of education in which 
the content and balance of the educa- 
tional meals depends on the economic 
status of the home from which the 
child comes. It is a strange commen- 
tary on our educational statesmanship 
that at the very time when we need 
certain elements in the school curricu- 
lum most, we dispense with them in the 
interest of economy. 


Music Should Be for All Children 


The fact that music is having a diffi- 
cult time in a depression is due in part 
to the fact that as a subject it has 
failed to establish itself as something 
of value to all children. Many persons 
still think of music only in terms of 
performance. To them school music is 
teaching children to sing and play. 
Since only a portion of the children 
enrolled in any school can be taught to 
sing or play with any degree of pro- 
ficiency, music is looked upon as a spe- 
cialized activity which is really not 
needed by and is even of little interest 
to many children. In some schools, the 
major part of the time of music teachers 
and supervisors is given over to musical 
organizations which include only those 
children with greatest musical ability. 
Perhaps the public is not to be blamed 

Ernest O. Melby is widely known as an edu- 
cator and an authority on subjects pertaining 
to educational systems. He is at present Pro- 
fessor Education at Northwestern University. 


In discussing the place of music in the elementary 
schools, he does so as an educator rather than 
specialist in music. 
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for feeling that some of these organiza- 
tions can be dispensed with. 

Forward-looking teachers and super- 
visors of music believe that music has 
something to offer to all children. If 
nothing else, these children may become 
good listeners. Musical interests and 
appreciations are held by many of our 
best authorities to be the most important 
objectives for school music. At present, 
however, there are a number of ob- 
stacles to the realization of these aims. 

The most common plan for the teach- 
ing of music in the elementary schools 
is to provide for the teaching of music 
by untrained classroom teachers work- 
ing under expert supervisors. A study 
of the preparation of these special su- 
pervisors of music is not reassuring. 
They are musicians rather than teach- 
ers. They lack both general education 
and professional preparation. They lack 
experience in teaching in elementary 
schools. They are unfamiliar with the 
objectives, the curriculum and _ the 
methodology of the modern elementary 
schools. These supervisors are unable 
to integrate music with the balance of 
the school curriculum because they do 
not know what that curriculum is. Be- 
ing musicians they can perhaps not be 
blamed for emphasizing performance. 
The result of this emphasis is that they 
succeed in developing fine orchestras 
and glee clubs, an achievement which 
blinds them to their failure to make 
music a vital experience for the rank 
and file of the children. 


The Question of Initiative 


In recent years there has been a 
marked tendency to increase the amount 
of pupil initiative in our schools. Com- 
pulsion and teacher domination have 
given way to the plan of stimulating 
children’s purposes and promoting and 
guiding pupil activities. This movement 
has made little impression upon the 
teaching of music. Some music teachers 
and supervisors insist that teacher dom- 
ination and compulsion are necessary in 
music. It seems reasonable to assume 
that the formal methods used by many 
supervisors and special teachers inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of music by 
the children. In one school system which 
came to the writer’s attention the regu- 
lar music periods were so formal and 
uninteresting to the children that several 
teachers organized additional music pe- 
riods in which children could enjoy 
music. 

The typical music supervisor’s train- 
ing and experience predisposes her to 
autocratic methods in supervision, meth- 
ods which are out of harmony with the 
practices of other supervisors and with 
the spirit of the modern school as well. 
Where the principal organizes his 
teachers to work out a course of study, 
the music supervisor prepares a course 
of study for the teachers. Where other 
supervisors permit teachers to exercise 
initiative and originality, music super- 
visors hold teachers rigidly to the 
demonstrated and prescribed methods. 
Without doubt this process of supervi- 
sion is deadening in its effect upon the 
classroom teacher and may account in 
part at least for the small amount of 
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Pertinent Comments on the System 


“What is the modern worker to do with his abundant leisure? 


“The fact that music is taught by special teachers causes it to be looked 
upon as a mere accessory which can easily be removed from the school 


“That music is having a difficult time in a depression is due in part to the 
fact that as a subject it has failed to establish itself as something of value 


“The music supervisor often succeeds in developing fine orchestras and 
glee clubs, an achievement which blinds him to his failure to make music a 


Music is 








interest taken by regular classroom 
teachers in music and other special sub- 
jects. 

Teachers Poorly Prepared 


Most music supervisors deplore the 
inadequate preparation of the classroom 
teacher in music. Yet it is the class- 
room teacher upon whom we must de- 
pend for most of our music teaching. 
At best the supervisor teaches only oc- 
casionally. If music is to be vital in 
the life of the school this vitality must 
be achieved by the classroom teacher. 
Certainly classroom teachers will not be 
likely to assume very much initiative 
in a subject where the supervisor pro- 
ceeds in as autocratic a fashion as is the 
case in music. On the other hand the 
supervisor probably holds her procedure 
to be necessary in view of the inade- 
quate preparation of the teacher. 

It would appear therefore that no one 
thing is as necessary to advancement of 
music in the elementary schools as bet- 
ter training in music for regular class- 
room teachers. Only by this means can 
music be made an integrated part of 
the child’s school experience. A further 
reason for depending upon the class- 
room teacher for the teaching of music 
is that any subject which is taught by 
special teachers or directed by special 
supervisors is in a vulnerable position 
when school support is difficult to se- 
cure. The fact that it is taught by 
special teachers or supervised by special 
supervisors causes it to be looked upon 
as an accessory which can eaily be re- 
moved from the school system. Any 
subject which is taught by the regular 
classroom teacher will hardly be 
dropped unless it can be shown that it 
calls for expensive equipment, since 
dropping it would not materially affect 
cost. 


Departmentalization an Issue 


Nevertheless, there are, of course, 
those who believe that the solution of 
the problems of music as well as other 
special subjects is to be found in or- 
ganizing the school upon a departmental 
basis. In this way teachers with special 
preparation for music would teach all 
the work in music. While this plan may 
raise the musicianship of the teacher of 
music it is by no means certain that 
it is the best plan if both the child and 
the school be considered. Under this 
plan music is more likely to become an 
isolated activity. The teacher is likely 
to be a musician who thinks first of 
performance. Our experience with de- 
partmentalization in high schools should 





be a warning to us in the elementary 
schools. The high school teacher thinks 
first of his subject and then of his 
pupil. If departmentalization in the ele- 
mentary schools is to have the same 
results it would be well to resist it with 
every power at our command. 

Not all of the difficulties in connection 
with music, however, can be laid at the 
door of those who teach it and super- 
vise it. There is, on the part of many 
school administrators a woeful lack of 
appreciation of the functions of music 
teachers and supervisors. In some cases 
the music supervisor’s chief function 
seems to be to win music contests. His 
vocal solos before Kiwanis clubs have 
more to do with his retaining his -posi- 
tion than his work with children in the 
schools. The musical excellence of his 
orchestra is considered more important 
than his classes in music appreciation. 
We may deplore this supervisor’s lack 
of knowledge other than music but his 
ignorance is perhaps no greater than is 
that of superintendents and principals 
in the field of music. 


Must Convince the Public 


In some way the public must acquire 
an understanding of the place of music 
in the schools. This will be a difficult 
task unless school administrators are 
themselves intelligent regarding music 
and its role in education. Nor can we 
expect music to reach its full status in 
the schools without the sympathetic and 
intelligent leadership of administrative 
officers. At the same time no one is 
in as strategic a position to educate our 
administrators in regard to music as 
our music teachers and supervisors. 

It would be most unfortunate if the 
present economic conditions were to se- 
riously curtail the music in our schools. 
If there is serious curtailment it will be 
due in large measure to the fact that 
under current types of instructional and 
supervisory organization music has not 
established itself as a vital part of the 
elementary school curriculum. Music 
will not attain such a place unless modi- 
fications are made in teaching methods 
to harmonize with the trends in the 
teaching of other subjects In order 
to accomplish all these things there is 
a great need for effective leadership 
on the part of administrators and music 
specialists alike. Jointly they must 
strive to educate the public regarding 
the values which will come to the 
emerging social order from an ade- 
quately conceived program of music in 
American public elementary schools. 
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FROM WAGNER TO RAVEL AND BACK TO BYRD 
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New Books on Music Contrast Petty Lies of Genius with 


Bar by 


Bar Analysis for Sonata Players—Minna, 


Mathilde, Cosima as the Successive Stars to Which 
Richard Hitched His Wagon—Modern Music Seen from 


the “Inside” 
Beethoven Exegesis 


by Lazar Saminsky—Prof. Tovey in a 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


ILHELM RICHARD WAG- 
Wiree died in Venice on Feb. 13, 

1883. Because of the fiftieth 
anniversary of that event falling within 
the current month, we are not to be 
permitted to forget the date. But the 
man’s first name was all but forgotten 
long ago and rarely appears in print, 
even now that every scrap of detail 
that can be unearthed as to his life— 
even his petty lies—must, perforce, 
adorn the pages of some biographer or 
fictionist. 

There is a clutter of new Wagneriana 
that Ernest Newman’s forthcoming and 
presumably exhaustive study should 
sweep to the corners. Meanwhile, one 
must marvel at the readability of the 
oft-told tale of a life that had little of 
the splendor of the music that was its 
residue; the life of a little man given 
to big talk, addicted to “touches,” to 
taking “love” where he found it, irre- 
spective of anything resembling friend- 
ship or honor; and to such aggressive 
assertions of ego as would have been 
insufferable in another. But, aside 
from the power of his music to work 
that redemption which Wagner was 
forever seeking through sacrificial love, 
there is an extravagance in all of this 
that fascinates. By any code of jour- 
nalism, Wagner was, is and perhaps 
forever shall be, “good copy.” No mat- 
ter how much has been written, the 
suspicion has remained that “the half 
of it” had not been told. Newman may 
change all this. 


In time to be read before the first 
volume of the Newman biography 
arrives to claim priority, B. M. Steig- 
man has added to a bulky list of recent 


Wagner books The Unconquerable 
Tristan (The Macmillan”~~Company, 
New York), otherwise The Story of 


Richard Wagner. It is that story as 
interwoven with the partly parallel sto- 
ries of three women. Though by no 
means the only ones (Pourtalés con- 
tends that not more than eight were of 
any real importance to Wagner) they 
serve handily the author’s purpose to 
divide Wagner’s career into three chief 
stages. Part I is the book of Minna. 
Part II, Mathilde. Part III, Cosima. 


Though there is nothing in the Docu- 
mentation which supplements the text to 
indicate that the author has had recourse 
to hitherto unpublished material in the 
much-discussed Burrell collection, there is 
to an unusual degree a reliance upon Wag- 
ner letters for the details of what is set 
forth and this is one of the factors that 
tend to make this a flavorous and an ex- 
ceedingly personal volume. 

No particular favorite is played. Wag- 
ner is often seen at his pettiest. So, too, 
is he quoted, as when—living on the bounty 
of Jessie Laussot’s husband—he wrote to 
Minna the reassuring word that a dis- 
tinguished English lawyer had become in- 
terested in him to the extent of being his 
backer or patron. Anyway, as the author 
points out, Jessie’s deceased father had 


been an English lawyer! 


Minna is not championed at the expense 
of Cosima after the fashion of Messrs. 
Hurn and Root, whose volume, The Truth 
About Wagner, was annihilated by New- 


man’s merciless bombardment in Fact and 
Fiction About Wagner. Nor is Cosima 
shown to have been without guile in her 
dealings with King Ludwig, entirely aside 
from the von Bulow-Wagner imbroglio. 
Mathilde Wesendonck is painted a little 
less nebulously than in the past, but her 
character becomes more commonplace, _ if 
anything, thereby. Steigman’s narrative 
of what went on at 
Green Hill in the 


days of the com- 
bustion that pro- 
duced Tristan und 
Isolde does not 
involve Mathilde 
deeper. Indeed, it 
is probable that 


most readers will 
fancy that others, 
including Wagner, 
pictured Mathilde 
as daring more 
than was the case. 

There are ques- 
tions not precisely 
answered, with the 
result that a little 
of Mélisande clings 
to this supposed 
Isolde. But she 
probably was able 
to end her days 
feeling that she, 
unlike Cosima, had 
sacrificed no one— 
not even Wagner, 
much less her chil- 
dren or the big- 
bearded husband 
with the silk house 
in New York. 
This grand passion 
somehow suggests 
—as Steigman has 
told the story—not 
so much Tristan 
und Isolde as one 
of the songs Wag- 
ner wrote to Ma- 
thilde’s words, Im 
Triebhaus—in the 
Green House or 
the Hot House. He had no use whatever 
for the poetry Mathilde continued to send 
him in the later years of Cosima and 
Bayreuth ! 





Our Day Under the Scalpel 











W Hat the modern composer thinks 
of the modern composer is not nec- 
essarily complimentary, since there is 
more than one modern composer—in fact, 
not merely more than one but a multitude 
—multitudinous also in ends, aims, means, 
styles, manners, outlooks, derivations, heir- 
ships and degrees or kinds of modernity. 
Lazare Saminsky is a modern composer, 
by most of the touchstones that can be 
applied. Certainly, he is a contemporary. 
Moreover, he has been one of the chief 
spirits of the League of Composers, the 
New York group that has done more to 
acquaint Father Knickerbocker with the 
ways of the younger generation of music 
makers than any other one institution. He 
is also a mathematician. Neither of these 
identities has stood in the way of his say- 
ing what he thinks in his volume, Music 
of Our Day (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York) and since it comes from 
the “inside,” so to speak, and from one 
who is thoroughly conversant with the 
technique of the art behind the men and 








the manners he discusses, what he has 
written has exceptional pith and point. 
This is in spite of the cosmopolitanism 
that sometimes leads him into a polytony 
of languages, likely to stub many a tve 
in the reading public’s progress along this 
path of knowledge of things contemporary. 
But if his choice of words runs to the 
medical as well as the philosophical and 
the mathematical, it is for the sake of a 
metaphor frequently well worth achieving. 

Mr. Saminsky is not of those who would 
disown the past. Quoting Alfred de 
Vigny, he points out how- “it is taken for 
granted, in every period, that one will 
laugh at the dress of one’s father.” He 
does not laugh, but he more than once 
derides the dress of one’s-father’s-son. He 
does not, ‘for instance, enthusiastically com- 
mend ‘ ‘orchestration discovered in the fire 
brigade inventory.” He risks at least a 
smile at his own expense by recalling that 
in the scoring of his own opera, The 


Plague’s Gagliarda—he used a xylophone 
formed of large dried oyster shells hung 


Mathilde Wesendonck, Isolde to Wagner's Tristan; 
Or Was She, After All, Something of a Mélisande? 


on a wire, a metallic shaker filled with 
bucket shots “and other inventions swhich 
required neither labor nor genius” (the 
quoted words are his own) and that after 
the premiere, Ernest Newman, then guest 
critic of the New York Evening Post, 
commented thus: 


“Mr. Saminsky uses chains in his 
orchestra; for this instrument he or- 
chestrates admirably.” 


Continuing, our author-composer ob- 
serves: “Every apprentice orchestrates well 
for chains, sirens, fog-horns, slapsticks and 
the like ‘revolutionary’ orchestra. But let 
him write one individual sounding tutti 
for the usual orchestra! Then only he 
passes the test of orchestral mastery.” 
From the Epsom Downs in the suburbia 
of London we can hear Critic Newman’s 
sympathetic “Amen.” 

Mr. Saminsky’s keen analysis of most 
of the outstanding composers of the times 
tends to denude the field of anything re- 
sembling greatness, save as that term 
might be applied—and then within limita- 
tions—to technical mastery. Ravel is 
caged like a squirrel, to run ‘round and 
’round on his little wheel. Stravinsky is 
a resourceful publicist promulgating the 
dogmas of everywhere in the barren re- 
gions of nowhere. Nearer home, the Cop- 
lands and the Gruenbergs are accorded a 





similar frankness. A date or two back 
in our calendar of modernity, the be-mar- 
tyred Mahler is found to “reek with a 
peculiar kind of platitude” and to be not 
even free from “a nude and plebeian sen- 
timentality @ /a Tchaikovsky.” Busoni 
was “in truth a gigantic sponge.” There 
is more of hopefulness in the author’s treat- 
ment of Schdnberg, but as for Strauss! 
—his “Downfall” has a chapter in itself. 
One suspects that this chapter was mapped 
out quite some years ago. Anyway—with 
performances of the Strauss works increas- 
ing all over the world and the public dis- 
covering new pleasure where once it was 
a little terrified—Mr. Saminsky is at least 
consistent. For him, the composer of 
Elektra, Rosenkavalier, Don Juan and Till 
Eulenspiegel is still downfalling. 

“Americans of Single and Double Alle- 
giance” are discussed by him with the de- 
tachment possible to one who attained his 
maturity abroad. Russian-born, he brings 
his own national insight to bear on works 
of such little known contemporaries as 
Stantchinski, Julian Krein, Moses Milner, 
Vissarian Shebalin, and Alexandre Vep- 
rik, along with Alexandre Mossoloff of 
Iren Foundry and Dimitri Shostakovich 
of May Day fame. Strangely enough, he 
has nothing whatever to say about the 
Finnish master, Sibelius. A chapter on 
the New Art of Conducting is largely in 
eulogy of Arturo Toscanini—not a modern- 
ist and not a composer. 





Tomorrow’s Supra-Tonality 











OR THOSE of a scientific and theo- 
retical bent, Joseph Yasser’s weighty 
tome, A Theory 0 volving Tonality 
(New York, American Library of Mu- 
sicology) is ‘something to read, something 
to ponder and something to argue about, 
provided the other side of the argument 
bespeaks a similar bent. It is not a book 
for the layman. Nor is this in any sense 
Mr. Yasser’s fault. To the contrary, he 
has shown not only an impressive scholar- 
ship but a gift for lucid writing. His sub- 
ject matter, however, compels him to as- 
sume not only a knowledge, but an inter- 
est and a perseverence on the part of a 
reader likely to be found only in the spe- 
cialist. 

To the thirteen chapters of his exceed- 
ingly detailed study, he has added two 
articles that serve handily as summaries 
—one from Pro Musica Quarterly and the 
other from Modern Music. In these is 
enucleated the kernal of his theory. The 
Modern Music article (Tonality and 
Atonality as Synthesized by Supra-Tonal- 
ity) may be recommended to those who 
are willing to buckle down to a rather 
difficult but well-reasoned exposition. 
From it, the diligent reader can apprehend, 
without the big book’s vast detail of scales 
and acoustical data, Mr. Yasser’s theory 
of progress from “infra-tonality” and 
“infra-atonality” to a common heir, yester- 
day’s tonality, which, as lately brought 
into conflict or association with today’s 
atonality, will lead to a new synthesis he 
styles supra-tonality. And what is “supra- 
tonality”? It is, or will be, a new and en- 
larged tonality, that will meet the musical 
needs of a day that has passed beyond 
what we now know as tonality. Supra- 
tonality will synthesize only what is con- 
structive in both atonality and tonality. 
It will not be merely a compromise or 
merger, nor a sort of happy medium. It 
will not be found between tonality and 
atonality but above them. It will create 
a new and more complicated tonal medium 
which, instead of scrapping the past, will 
be modeled technically on the old and less 
complicated medium. How this will come 
about is not to be told here in a sentence. 
There are 292 pages int Mr. Yasser’s book. 
The Modern Music summary alone is a 
matter of some twenty-two pages. 





Yesterday and Its Polyphony 











ICH in illustrations and otherwise a 
most substantial achievement, is Vol- 
ume II of the Oxford History of Music 
(Oxford University Press, London), deal- 
(Continued on page 66) 

















Opera to Observe Anniversary 
with Special Performances— 
Symposium Reveals Wide- 
spread Enthusiasm for Com- 
poser’s Genius—Monument to 
Him Is Planned—City Held 
Subtle Attraction for Creator 
of Tristan and Is Rich in 
Historical Associations 


By Dr. Paut STEFAN 


IENNA, Feb. 1.—Various ob- 

V servances of the fiftieth anni- 

|versary of Wagner’s death, Feb. 

13, 1883, will be held this month. The 

Opera will present a new Parsifal, then 

Rienzi. Productions of the balance of 

Wagner’s works will be postponed until 

June, the time of Vienna festivals, when 

celebrated conductors from other coun- 
tries will participate. 

A symposium dealing with the re- 
lationship of our day to the time of 
Wagner has been opened by the music 
journal, Anbruch. Interesting contribu- 
tions have already been received from 
conductors, stage managers and critics 
everywhere. All agree that the world 
of music is finding its way back to 
Wagner, in admiration of his greatness, 
after a revolution against him and 
against his opinions. 

Moreover, there is a movement to 
erect a monument to Wagner in Vienna, 
and sculptors have been asked to sub- 
mit designs. 


Historical Importance 


As strange as this may sound, Vienna 
is a Wagner city, both in regard to 
history and to conditions of today. In 
fact, the importance of Vienna to Wag- 
ner students is only less than the im- 
portance of Leipzig, Paris, Munich, 
Ziirich, Venice and Bayreuth. 

Vienna receives prominent 
in biographies of Wagner, and the 
physical events of Wagner’s sojourns 
there have been carefully compiled by 
the Viennese university professor, Al- 
fred Orel, for the Musical Quarterly. 
This sequence of events reveals the man 
Wagner and his contemporaries with 
overpowering effect. But there are 
other records to be added to the history 
of mere events. 

Nowhere, not even in Italy, did Wag- 
ner come closer to the music of the 
South than in Vienna. It was in Vienna 
that he could hear the best perform- 
ances of the most diversified French 
and Italian works. Furthermore, Wag- 
ner found in Vienna an element of life 
which fascinated him by its strangeness. 
The Austrian type is a mixture of 
northern and southern characteristics, 
a mingling of Germanic and Slavic 
strains, which represents a central point 
of general European culture. Unques- 
tionably this fusion of different ele- 
ments attracted Wagner, though, at the 
same time, it may have stirred a feeling 
of repulsion in him. 

But he was far too great an artist 
to fail to appreciate Vienna as a city 
of arts; and so, in the missionary spirit 
which often animated him, he attempted 
passionately to reform it! He devised 
plans for a restoration of the Opera, 
and excused his lack of success in that 
direction by pointing to the easy-going 
frivolity of the Austrians. 

Vienna exercised a strong influence 
on Wagner, arousing both his admira- 
tion and his antagonism. He was fre- 
quently a visitor to the city, and often 


mention 





Richard Wagner, as Vienna Knew Him 


stayed for prolonged periods; and it is 
believable that he may have wanted to 
prolong such visits indefinitely. 

Not so well known are Wagner’s re- 
lations with friends and enemies in 
Vienna who were equally fanatical. 
From the very beginning, he received 
very unfavorable newspaper criticisms ; 
and, so far as the Opera was concerned, 
was under suspicion because of his par- 
ticipation in the Dresden Revolution of 
1848. His operas were reputed to be 
immoral. Then, again, the musically 
conservative city was afraid of his 
“futuristic music,” which was much dis- 
cussed by people who had not heard it 
and who did not know what the desig- 
nation really meant. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the first performance of a Wagner 
opera in Vienna was delayed. The 
opera was Tannhauser, and even then 
the performance was shunted into one 
of the boroughs. It was some time after 
this that the Opera first gave one of 
his works. In fact, Tannhauser was the 
work of which the Opera was most 
afraid—owing to the Venusberg scene; 
and when the premiere finally took 
place, it was decreed that the name 
“Rome” should be deleted in deference 
to the church. 


It was in Vienna that Wagner heard 
his Lohengrin for the first time, and 
this was the city in which he hoped to 
try out his first Tristan. There were, 
however, so many intrigues against 
these performances that, in spite of 
seventy rehearsals of Tristan which 
continued over a_ period of many 
months, the actual performance did not 
materialize; and Tristan was not pro- 
duced until a few months after Wag- 
ner’s death. Even the simpler Flying 
Dutchman did not reach Vienna until 
eighteen vears after its successful pre- 
miere in Dresden. 

During the ’Seventies, Wagner had 
enthusiastic followers in Vienna. 
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as ‘Die Hochzeit,’ ‘Die Feen’ 








Youthful Works of Wagner Revived 


Lerpzic, Feb. 1.—With the progress of Wagner celebrations in all the chief 
cities of Germany and elsewhere, virtually every known composition of the 
master has been brought out for performance, including youthful works such 
and ‘Das Liebesverbot.’ 
Berlin has undertaken ‘Die Hochzeit.’ 
both Berlin and Stuttgart ‘Das Liebesverbot.’ 
many German cities, including Leipzig, the city of Wagner’s birth. 
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THE PART VIENNA 


Among them were Bruckner, Hugo 
Wolf and Dr. Standhartner. But he 
also had bitter enemies. First friend, 
then foe, was Eduard Hanslick, the 
most important music critic of Vienna. 
Hanslick and his associates did a great 
deal of harm to Wagner’s cause, not 
only in Vienna but elsewhere, by in- 
fluencing public opinion against him. 
That was why Wagner, in his first 
manuscript of Die Meistersinger, gave 
Beckmesser the name of “Hans Lick.” 
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PLAYED IN WAGNER'S LIFE 


of this is that one of the best singers 
of the Vienna Opera, the bass-baritone 
Josef Manowarda, has repeatedly been 
invited to sing at Bayreuth; another 
lies in the fact that a member of the 
Rosé Quartet played in the orchestra 
at the Festspielhaus out of sheer en- 
thusiasm for Toscanini, who was con- 
ducting there. It is also a fact that the 
new mistress of Bayreuth, Frau Wini- 
fred Wagner, has a warm regard for 
Vienna. 





The Vienna Opera, Where Special Wagner Performances Honor the Master 


When Wagner prepared the Bayreuth 
festivals, he took many artists from 
Vienna. Hans Richter, the Viennese 
conductor, was his confidant in this 
city, and his faithful helper in Bay- 
reuth. A devotee who made the pil- 
grimage to Bayreuth from Vienna on 
foot was a wealthy young man, Fried- 
rich Eckstein, who also helped Bruckner 
and Hugo Wolf very considerably. He 
still lives in Vienna and has published 
a book of reminiscences about Bruck- 
ner. 


Mahler’s Enthusiasm 


Vienna became especially a Wagner 
city under Gustav Mahler, who as 
director of the Opera revived Wagner’s 
works and gave such performances of 
them as the city had not witnessed be- 
fore. It was Mahler who first gave the 
operas without cuts and who insisted 
that no one be admitted in the course 
of a performance. And Mahler’s favor- 
ite operatic pupil, Anna von Milden- 
burg (now Bahr-Mildenburg), an 
artist after Cosima Wagner’s own 
heart, was coached by him for Bay- 
reuth. 


For a time it seemed as though Bay- 
reuth were angry with Vienna. It was 
noticed everywhere that, with the ex- 
ception of tuba players, none of the 
participants in Bayreuth festivals were 
chosen from among the musicians living 
here. In the last few years, however, a 
change has taken place. One evidence 





The Hochschule in 
Stuttgart has staged ‘Die Feen’ and 
‘Rienzi’ is being given in 
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‘SINGING TOWER” © 
RISES IN MADISON 


Students Build Campanile with 
$25,000 Collected from 1917 
to 1926 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 5.—The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is to have a unique 
landmark in the form of a tower ol! 
“singing bells” which will be erected 
within the next six months. The tower 
will be situated on a knoll north ot 
Bascom Hall on the University of Wis- 
consin Campus, where the class of 1888 
placed a bronze plaque to commemorate 
the retreat of Chief Blackhawk before 
Federal troops. 

From 1917 to 1926 the various gradu- 
ating classes collected funds for this 
project of a “singing tower,” the money 
being held in trust by M. E. McCaf- 
frey, secretary to the board of regents 
of the university. This sum now totals 
more than $28,500 with accumulated in- 
terest, and will cover the entire expense 
of building the campanile and providing 
it with some twenty-five or thirty-five 
bells. 

The structure will be eighty-five feet 
high and twenty feet square. The de- 
sign is by Arthur Peabody, university 
architect, with Charles H. Mills, direc- 
tor of the School of Music, as his ad- 
viser. The building committee is com- 
posed of representatives of the varieus 
classes, of the alumni association and 
of the board of regents, with Norris 
Wentworth, class of ’24, as chairman. 

A clock probably will be installed to 
sound chimes automatically at regular 
intervals, and students may be trained 
to play the carillon in concerts. 





Lyon, France.—The first perform- 
ance in this country of Adolf Busch’s 
Divertimento for thirteen solo instru- 
ments is to be given here soon, 
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Szigeti Is Noted Soloist with 
Philharmonic Under Baton 
of Waller 


MILwaukKEE, Feb. 5.—Another large 
and highly enthusiastic audience at- 
tended the concert given by the Mil- 
waukee Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
Alhambra on Jan. 24. It was a vivid 
and colorful event, with Joseph Szigeti 
as soloist in Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo. He was recalled so many times 
that he must have grown weary dodg- 
ing back and forth into the wings, after 
circling the orchestra that filled the 
stage. 

The program was dedicated to the 
memory of the late Albert Friedmann, 
a leading merchant of the city and one 
of the chief promoters and supporters 
of the orchestra during the four years 
of its history. Frank Laird Waller 
gave a stirring interpretation of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pathétique Symphony, and a 
virile reading of the Polka and Fugue 
from Schwanda. During the entire 
performance the orchestra gave fresh 
evidence of its rapid growth toward 
artistic maturity. 

Rudolph Ganz spoke in the intermis- 
sion, appealing for subscriptions of $1 
each for the music building at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, a project 
which has been endorsed at all recent 
concerts in this city. 


Opera in English Attracts 


Two weeks of grand opera have been 
completed by the Boston English Opera 
Company, appearing in the Pabst The- 
atre. This association came on short 
notice, and contrived to draw even 
larger audiences than had been ex- 
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MILWAUKEE FORCES HAVE NEW SUCCESS 


pected, partly because the performances 
were in English and partly because the 
scale of prices was convenient—from 
fifty cents to $1. 

The first week was devoted to Mas- 
senet’s Manon; the second to The Tales 
of Hoffmann. Exceptionally good 
singers had been assembled for the 
principal roles, while the chorus was 
good-looking and fairly efficient. Mil- 
waukee musicians served well in the 
orchestra pit, and Alexander M. Aster 
was a capable conductor. Artists ac- 
claimed in leading parts were Florence 
Tennyson, Gladys Cranston, Ann Jor- 
dan, Louis Sherman, Daniel Leiner, 
Emery Dracy, Walter Clark, Mari Ba- 
rova and Louis Rosseau. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, was the star 
attraction in the Community Course 
concert in the Auditorium on Jan. 23, 
making a deep impression on his large 
audience. Bach’s Concerto in A Minor 
and Sinding’s Suite made up the main 
portion of his program. Herbert Jaffe 
gave admirable co-operation at the 
piano, and made a distinct hit in a solo 
group of his own. C. O. SKrnRoop 





Bruno Walter to Give Choral Works 
with Philharmonic-Symphony 
Two choral works will be given in 
Bruno Walter’s ninth and last week 
as conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra this 
season. The program for Thursday 
evening and Friday afternoon, Feb. 23 
and 24, at Carnegie Hall, will contain 
the Brahms Rhapsody for alto solo, 
male chorus and orchestra, and Mah- 
ler’s Second Symphony in C Minor. 
The orchestra will be assisted by the 
chorus of the Schola Cantorum of New 
York. Sigrid Onegin will be the solo- 


Florida Notables Honor a Conductor 





At a Breakfast Given in Jacksonville in Honor of Eugene Ormandy, Conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, These Guests Attended: From the Left, Bishop Juhen; Mrs. Marcus 
Fagg; Mr. Ormandy; Hon. David Sholtz, Governor of Florida; Mrs. Carlyle Scott, Manager 


of the Minneapolis Symphony; Haydn W. 


Crosby, the Host, and Robert Kloeppel 





ist in the Brahms Rhapsody. In the 
Mahler Symphony, Jeannette Vreeland 
and Mme. Onegin will be the soloists. 





Massachusetts Little Symphony to Give 
Work by Farwell 

Boston, Feb. 5.—Arthur Farwell’s 

Pageant Scene will receive its first Bos- 

ton performance at the concert to be 

given by the Little Symphony of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
under the baton of A. George Hoyen 
in March. 

The concert will be virtually the 
debut of the orchestra. Mr. Hoyen was 
graduated from the collegiate depart- 
ment of the New England Conservatory 
of Music in 1931, and studied conduct- 
ing last summer at the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg as the holder of a scholarship. 














«> DAVID BARNETT ee 


American Pianist 


@ @ PARAGRAPHS FROM INTERNATIONAL REVIEWS @ @ 

















“In my opinion, David Barnett is the finest young 
pianist America has produced.”—A.rrep Corot 

















NEW YORK TIMES 


“David Barnett has the true pianist’s hand, 
a grasp of power backed by clear musical con- 
ception and directing energy. The applause 
swept down from galleries to the floor as the 
audience midway in the recital gave back its 
friendly ovation.” 


NEW YORK SUN 


“His performance was marked by a poetic 
sensibility and a clear sense of proportion.” 





BOSTON HERALD 


“Strongly individual in the manner of his play- | 
ing and yet not mannered, David Barnett 

played in his own way, confidently, intelligent- | 
ly, interestingly, sensitively. This concert 

brought an individual and significant artist to 

the notice of Boston.” 





CHICAGO TRIBUNE (Paris Edition) 


“Following his success as piano soloist with the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra, David Barnett gave 
a recital Wednesday. He was greeted by a 
warmly appreciative audience, had eminent suc- 
cess and was recalled many times. He revealed 
a large, singing tone, brilliant technique, beauty 
of phrasing and a maturity of expression that 
many might well envy.” 


EXCELSIOR, Paris 


“Here is a pianist of ample and vigorous tech- 
nique, whose interpretations are embellished 
by an expressive style which delights and 
absorbs the listener.” 


LE MONDE MUSICAL, Paris 


“Although still young, David Barnett is already 
a pianist of the first rank. He has a complete 
technique, an emotionally moving and varied 
sonority and that rarity, a feeling for the archi- 
tecture of a work.” 
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GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE PRESENTS 


JULIA PETERS 


IN NOVEL MODERN ENTERTAINMENT 





& SECOND APPEARANCE OF THE SEASON AT 


CARNEGIE HALL, wedNesDAY EVENING, MARCH 8, 1933 


* IN A MODERN RECITAL PROGRAM WITH 


THOMAS WILFRED, LUMIANIST, AT THE oe 


* ASSISTED BY CLAUDE CONVIERRE AT THE PIANO 
foun WITH VISUAL ACCOMPANIMENT * = * 


GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE in presenting this first JULIA PETERS, Lyric Soprano, was warmly acclaimed a ple easing lyric voice, Pony nt produ ction and good dic- 
Music and Lumia Recital at Carnegie Hall makes a by New York critics on the occasion of opening the tion. “—New Yo rk Evening Sun . an effective 
departure in the world of art whose significance may city's music season with her Carnegie Hall recital, Sep- and imaginative inter ae soter of lyri ics."—New York World 
not be prophesied at this time. in his attempt to tember 28, 1932. Te legram. "She has feeling, taste, wd « ndersta ndin ng 
modernize the recital program he is one of the first “Miss Peters’ performance won spontaneous approval of the demands of text and of musical meanin gs." — 
managers to carry out a creative idea in presentation. from the large audience. Her singing was notable for New York American. ; 


News Item from New York Times, Sunday, February 5, 1933: “Musicians must bestir themselves and follow some fresh 
trends of thought and aule some new efforts. . . . If concerts and recitals are to bring real returns, they 
* must have significance for the public and make music attractive... . . We should have less conventional programs. s 
. . A more modern arrangement of program and a convincing interpretation of it are likely to become prerequi- 
sites for successful concerts.”—Olin Downes. 


Miss Peters is under the exclusive nagement of Grorce Leypen Co..epce, Steinway Hall, New York City 





Manhattan Hears 


Prominent Artists and En- 
sembles Draw Discriminating 
Audiences—Favorite Soloists 
Return to Present Attractive 
Programs 


TEW YORK’S concert rooms continue 
4% to be scenes of enthusiasm as well-es- 
tablished artists give wf their best before 
the turn of the season. Among the favorite 
artists heard were Sigrid Onegin, Yehudi 
Menuhin, John McCormack, and Joseph 
Sugeti. Instrumental and vocal ensembles 
of wartous kinds gave pleasure to many in 
umigue lists of well-chosen compositions. 


Desseff Singers Appear 
The Dessoff Choirs, Margarete Dessoff, 


conductor. Frank Widdis, accompanist. 
(T. H.) Jam 21. evening. 
Tristis est anima mea...... eethhbontunt Lassus 
Champétres......../ André Caplet 
Two Camoms with Piano Accompaniment; 
Three MrEEES...cccceccccccccccesece Haydn 
t Choral Studies........ Hugo Herrmann 
L*2 Speritwale.......... Charles Haubiel 


First performance 


Followimg a year’s leave of absence 
Margarete Dessoff resumed her place as 
conductor of the Adesdi Chorus and the 
A Cappella Singers of New York at their 
first appearance of the season. A large 
audience was in atiendance and gave every 
evidence of thorough enjoyment. The 
lengthy program contained several items 
listed as mew to New York. These in- 
cluded the opening motet of Lassus, the 
Caplet work and the eight choral studies 
of Herrmann 
Charles Haubiel’s ambitious and impres- 
sive work, a first performance anywhere, 
met with much success. It proved to be 
a conservatively but most ably written 
composition, and was sung by the Adesdi 


Chorus with great beauty of tone and re-.- 
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Margarete Dessoff Led Her Choral Forces 
in Another of Her Highly Original Concerts 


finement of phrasing. At its close the 
composer rose from the piano to take sev- 
eral bows which were graciously forward- 
ed to him by Miss Dessoff. 

Miss Dessoff preceded the Choral 
Studies of Herrmann with a few remarks 
relative to the technique of choral writing 
and performance. Throughout the eve- 
ning she revealed in her conducting that 
sureness of leadership and command of 
choral resources for which she is justly 
noted G. 

Sigrid Onegin Gives Recital 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, Herman Reut- 
ter, accompanist. (T. H.) Jan. 22, after- 
noon. 


Nel cor piu non mi_ sento............ Paisiello 
Polacca from I Puritani................ Bellini 
sete te eeeg, AS” . 

Zoe SS sy 
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America’s Outstanding Recital and Oratorio Soprano 


Recitals of High Interest 


CE Circe ccs cctccvccscuceosacs Handel 
The Fl? Me ckeetksctuanee Beethoven 
Plaisir ive ssccescvcescsoucvense Martini 
F he jeunes /——_ 7 SOEs Old French 
ven Songs from wanengesan 
% mi * Schubert 
Song of Triumph from Macbeth........ Verdi 


The extensive range of Mme. Onegin’s 
voice, as well as the remarkable technical 
fluency with which she can use it, were 
displayed on this occasion before an ad- 
miring audience. Throughout her program 





Sigrid Onegin Again Demonstrated Her High 
Artistic Ideals in a Recital Which Was Heard 
by a Large Audience 


she sang with luscious vocal quality and 
breadth of style. Behind every phrase one 
felt the presence of a vast reserve of 
artistic potentialities, giving the impres- 
sion that the artist had only to use a mini- 
mum of her ample gifts in order to pro- 
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bert’s Der arm 
and the exquisite little French songs. The 
audience was roused to frequent applause: 
Mr. Reutter proved an accompanist alle- 
gether out of the ordinary, disclosmg pro- 
found musicianship and a fme semse of 
artistic balance. Z. 


Evelyn Klein at the Barbizon 
Evelyn Klein, violinist, appeared m@ 
recital in the Barbizon on the aiternoon 
of Jan. 22. A difficult program smolndicd 
the Franck Sonata, Lalo's 


a beautiful tone 
facility. Catherine Carver 

playing admirably the difficult piano a 
of the sonata. 


Menuhin Gives First Recital 


Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, Arthur Bal- 
sam, accompanist. (C. H.) Jan. 22, aifter- 


noon. 

a Moan 
eg {yO See Bach 
a er ea — 

eludium 2 cgro... 
fen arian Dances..........~ Brabms- Joachim 

La Fontaine d’Aréthuse 
Szymanowsk:-Miythes 
Moto PaeTpetul......o-0-...-000e 2 ee errwe Pagani 


(Continued on page GD) 
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“Her beautiful voice and powers of interpre- 
tation are rapidly making a place for her 
among the best of the native song recitalists.” 


—Irving Weil, N. Y. Journal 


“There was the true Lieder character with 
appreciation for the music expressed through 
tones that were lovely in quality.” 


—Karleton Hacket, Chicago Evening Post 


“With perfect ease and security she sang 
the most florid passages in musicianly and 
scholarly style.” 


“A voice of clear, glittering quality that took 
the highest notes with ease.” 


“She struck us as the ideal oratorio soprano.” 





—Cincinnati Enquirer 


—Boston Traveller 











—Pittsburgh Post 


‘lll, ltl thirtieth ill iiliailili, 


“It is not often that America sends a singer 
with such complete command of her art and 
so warm and attractive a style.” 


—London (England) Daily Telegraph 






“Miss Hayden 
singers, the blessing of a voice unmarred by 
any trace of dryness.” 


“A musicianly singer of rich expression.” 


“An opulent, beautiful and shining soprano. 
Her technic is splendid.” 


—The Hague, Nieuwe Courant 


“A voice laden with melody.” 





more than most 


—Paris, Le Figare 


—Hamburg, Anzeiger 












—Cologne, De Maasbode 








ETHYL HAYDEN HAS GIVEN 


THE MENDELSSOHN 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 








MORE THAN 


GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE 


500 RECITALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. SHE HAS APPEARED IN OVER 20 CONCERTS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF MUSIC UNDER ARTUR BODANZKY. SIX 
SOLOIST WITH THE NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY AND THREE TIMES WITH 
GLEE CLUB, AS WELL AS OTHER FESTIVAL 
ORATORIO SOCIETIES, IN AMERICA AND EUROPE. 






TIMES 


AND 





New York City 
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DORIS DOE 






Leading Contralto 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





An Artist UNANIMOUSLY Acclaimed by the Critics 


“Her voice is a good one ... she uses it with expressiveness and 
with a skill that bodes well for its longevity. Her acting had the 
virtue of sincerity and restraint.” 


—Deems Taylor, New York American, Feb. 9, 1932. 











“We must be forgiven an immoderate haste to place upon her brow the 





the ease and authority of a Branzell. Her voice is full, warm, rich in 
overtones. satisfving in whatever range she places it.” 


—Gustav Davidson, New York Daily Mirror, Feb. 4, 1932. 








“She disclosed a fresh and agreeable voice and an unaffectedly attractive 
presence.” 


—Lawrence Gilman, New York Herald-Tribune, Feb. 4, 1932. 








“She made a very creditable Brangaene and unlike so many others 
a credibly young one. Her acting was intelli and inca Her 
voice is smooth and agreeable in texture.” 

—Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal, Feb. 4, 1932. 











“The quality of the voice and past accomplishments of the simger 
iustified her engagement.” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times, Feb. 4, 1932. 


“Revealed a voice which certainly will give her « high place among 
present-dav contraltos. It is of great richness and beautiful im 
—Samuel L. Laciar, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Feb. 1, 1932. 














“Doris Doe was a splendid Erda. another voice of strength and certainty 


in the unflagging combination of principals.” 
—Henry C. Beck, Philadelphia Record, Feb. 1, 1932. 





Concert Management 
GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE 
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METROPOLITAN GAILY REVIVES BARTERED BRIDE 


(Continued from page 3) 


und Todt ist Alles umber, was 
a triumph of operatic song. Messrs. 
Hofmann and Windheim were admira- 
ble, as was Mme. Manski, while Mme. 
Petrova, Miss Gleason and Messrs. 
Schiitzendorf, Tappolet, Gandolfi and 
Wolfe did what they had to do with 
credit. Mr. Laubenthal was miscast as 
Hans, a role which I consider unsuited 
to him. 

The sextet Noch ein Weilchen, a 
notable bit of writing in its innocent 
way, had a rocky time of it in its mid- 
dle section, but was steered to safety 
by Mme. Rethberg, whose entrance to- 
ward the close (where what has hitherto 
been a quintet becomes a sextet), il- 
lumined the piece with the glory of her 
voice. Why the Lento of the final meas- 
ures was disregarded and a ritardando 
substituted for it remains a mystery! 

The Polka was well danced by Miss 
de le Porte, Mr. Bonfiglio and the ballet, 





DIE VERKAUFTE BRAUT (The 
Bartered Bride). Opera in three acts (in 


German). Text by K. Sabina, German 
text by Max Kalbeck. Music by Bedrich 
Smetana. 
Kruschina ......... Gustav Schiitzendorf 
PD oo nceed«¢06un Dorothee Manski 
ET Gdibesanesabecee Elisabeth Rethberg 
bs cctkeedodbened Siegfried Tappolet 
SE vontvieee<eseseais Faina Petrova 
errr Marek Windheim 
Dt he ceneaervibeecée Rudolf Laubenthal 
nec! djs enesat ee 66s ae “nets 
“REP ee redo Gando 
Fore cide afeutavaentaens Helen Gleason 
ST sh ck kth wangne techie James Wolfe 
Conductor, Artur Bodanzky 
Chorus master, Giulio Setti 


Stage director, Hanns Niedecken-Gebhard 








the Furiant by the same dancers and 
Miss Schneider, both well arranged by 
Rosina Galli. The sets were in the 
Metropolitan’s routine style, painted by 
Joseph Novak. 


Comparisons with Schwanda 


There was a lot of talk last season 
when Weinberger’s Schwanda, der 
Dudelsackpfeifer, was mounted, about 
its indebtedness to the Smetana opera. 
I failed then to find it, nor did I notice 
it when I listened again to The Bar- 
tered Bride at its revival the other day. 
Both operas sound a Czech folk note, 
both employ a similar milieu as back- 
ground for their music. But I am will- 
ing to be accused of anathema when I 
state that I know nothing in the score 
of the Smetana work that compares for 
poignancy of expression with the 
Heimatslied that runs through Schwan- 
da. Smetana’s score has the added 
authority which comes to an older work 
by a standard composer. Vitality and 
simplicity are indeed qualities that will 
always distinguish it, but the melodic 
investiture of Schwanda is quite as 
noteworthy a possession, when it is 
realized that it was born in an un- 
melodic era. And its vitality remains 
unquestioned. The Metropolitan’s fail- 
ure to score an outstanding success with 
Schwanda must not be laid at the door 
of Weinberger’s score, but to its own 
inability to cast it adequately. The title 
role called not for a Wagnerian bari- 
tone, but for a light, lyric singer, who 
could act the part with his voice and 
his presence. The Metropolitan’s 
Schwanda could do neither. 


As I have said, the audience received 
The Bartered Bride with favor, but not 
with acclaim, Future performances will 
determine whether Mr. Gatti’s revival 
was a wise step at a time when interest 
in opera has been subjected to so much 
questioning. 





Bonelli Sings Rigoletto 


The season’s third performance of 
Rigoletto took place on the evening of 
Jan. 23 with Richard Bonelli in the title 
role. This was Mr. Bonelli’s first ap- 
pearance in this part at the Metropolitan, 
and his performance was received with en- 
thusiasm. He sang with great sincerity 
and warmth, and his dramatic character- 
ization was convincing. 

Lily Pons returned to the Metropolitan 
stage after an absence of two weeks, due 
to illness, in the part of Gilda. She sang 
the brilliant coloratura music with her 
usual fine technique and clarity of execu- 
tion. She was eagerly applauded. Armand 
Tokatyan replaced Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
as the Duke. Other participants included 
Gladys Swarthout as Maddalena, Tan- 
credi Pasero as Sparafucile, and Alfredo 
Gandolfi as Monterone. Lesser roles were 
sung by Mmes. Vettori, Tomisani and 
Falco, and Messrs. Picco, Paltrinieri and 
Ananian. The work was ably conduct 
by Vincenzo Bellezza. G. 


A Superior Gétterdimmerung 


The Metropolitan’s newly acquired 
Wagnerians imparted new interest to the 
season’s second Gétterdiammerung, on Jan. 
25. As Bruiinnhilde, Frida Leider fortified 
the highly favorable impression of her two 
previous appearances, both as to expres- 
sive singing and convincing acting. The 





Lily Pons Won Renewed Plaudits as Gilda 
in Rigoletto 


Immolation Scene, in particular, was no- 
bly achieved. Maria Olszewska imparted 
to the music of Waltraute a sumptuous 
tonal quality. Ludwig Hofmann was 
again highly successful with the role of 
Hagen, which he made sinister in both 
appearance and song. Lauritz Melchior 
was vocally at his best in much of the 
music of Siegfried, which meant that he 
was very admirable, indeed. Friedrich 
Schorr as Gunther, Dorothee Manski as 
Gutrune and Gustav Schiitzendorf as Al- 
berich contributed to a sturdy ensemble. 
The music of the Norns and Nixies was 
(Continued on page 90) 











Steinway Piano 








Duo-Art Recordings 


Pp 


{| “A tone which had singing and sensuous quality.” 
—OLIN DOWNES, New York Times 


| “Her playing was sound and intelligent . . . marked by authority.” 
—W. J. HENDERSON, New York Sun 


{| “Finely attuned, poised musicianship . . . genuine talent.” 


art.” 


BALLON 


IANIST 


| “Clearly demonstrated the intellectual and emotion qualities of her 


| “Lived up to her great reputation as a master pianist.” 


1 “She has brains as well as magical fingers.” 
—London (England) Daily Sketch 


“A pianist of the finest order . . . a veritable triumph.” 





—Chicago American 
—Montreal Herald 


—Toronto Globe 


—Vienna Weltblatt 











Miss Ballon has been soloist with: 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA 
BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


VIENNA ORCHESTRA 





— 





Steinway Hall 
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New York City 
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MARGARET 


HALS TEAD 


Soprano Metropolitan Opera Company 





“SOME ‘OLD TIMERS’ RECALLED OLIVE FREMSTADT TO MIND.” 


New York Times, Nov. 27, 1932 


“ONE OF THE RICHEST NEW VOICES HEARD AT THE OPERA IN RECENT SEASONS.”’ 





New York Evening Post, Nov. 28, 1932 


“WON SENSATIONAL _HONORS IN THE SEASON'S FIRST TANNHAEUSER.” 

















“... sang with understanding. Her gestures were plastic and . 
intelligent.” New York Herald-Tribune, Nov. 28, 1932. New York Post, Nov. 28, 1932. 


Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal, Nov. 28, 1932 


THE CRITICS UNANIMOUS! 





“ 


. . - Miss Halstead’s voice is one of richness, power and beauty. Even 
in its upper registers, where a dramatic soprano is likely to focus to a 
jet of brilliance sometimes hard, its quality remained full, and though 
the tone was edged with a brightmess that carried it to the last rows in 
the house, it retained the dark, rich centre that means roundness and 
depth. Her fortes were delivered with no sense of effort; she never 
varied a hair from pitch and her pianissimi were floated on what can 
only be a fine command of breath . . . her vecal performance was admi- 
rable and some old-timers recalled Olive Fremstadt to mind . . . she has 
the advantage of good height and beauty.” 


New York Times, Nov. 27, 1932. 


“Margaret Halstead, a new American singer to make her debut at the 
Metropolitan opera, showed that we can grow them here as well as they 
can anywhere else when she won sensational honors for her Venus in 
the season’s first “Tannhaeuser.” . . . Miss Halstead’s success was easily 
one of the most notable features. The American singer is slender and 
comely. .. one had no doubt that the Metropolitan had scored a find... 
The young singer was recalled repeatedly and loudly applauded. . . She 
has a fine-textured, dramatic soprano, with some mezzo quality in its 
lower register. . .” 


Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal, Nov. 28, 1932. 


“... The voice introduced itself as one of excellent quality 
. .. blessed with a substantial supply of charms... after 
the first act she was the subject of a special demonstration “... disclosed one of the richest new voices heard at the 
by the audience.” New York Sun, Nov. 28, 1932. opera in recent seasons ... the medium register was full 


and the upper tones had the weight te indicate that the 
singer has the resources te cope with heroic soprano parts.” 


Concert Management GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE Steinway Hall New York 
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Federated Clubs Outline Music — “ 


for May Biennial in Minneapolis 


American Works Will Be Fea- 
tured—Final Events in Young 
Artists Contests — Amateur 
Chamber Music Festival 


AN outline of the musical programs 

to be given at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in Minneapolis from May 
21 to 28, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Ruth Haller Ottaway, reveals impres- 
sive lists. 

The opening concert will be given by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of Eugene Ormandy. 
A feature is to be Franck’s setting of 
Psalm 150, in which the following 
choral units will take part: St. Olaf 
Choir under the leadership of F. Melius 
Christiansen; the Apollo Club of 100 
men, led by William MacPhail; the 
Orpheus Male Chorus of St. Paul, the 
conductor of which is Malcolm C. 
McMillen; the Normana Male Chorus 
of Duluth, I. M. Sodahl, director; the 
Mankato Orpheus Chorus under Hiram 
J. Lloyd; the Austin, Winona and 
Rochester Male Choruses which are di- 
rected by Harold Cook. 

American compositions will be feat- 
ured throughout the convention. Alfred 
Hiles Bergen will conduct the united 
Milwaukee Male Lyric Chorus of 100 
men and the Minneapolis Cecelian Sing- 
ers, consisting of 100 women, in a per- 
formance of Mabel Daniels’s Exultate 
Deo. The conductor of the Cecelians is 
Mrs. H. A. Patterson, local general 
chairman of the convention. 


The final events for the Young Art- 
ists’ Contests, a competition conducted 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Schubert Memorial, Inc., 
with renowned musicians as adjudica- 





Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway, President of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 


tors, will be held on May 22 and 23 with 
a national radio hook-up for the finals 
on May 24. Seven cash awards of $1,000 
each, or $500 and a New York appear- 
ance, will be presented to the first win- 
ners in the following classes: piano, 
violin, ‘cello, organ, woman’s voice 
(high or low), man’s voice (high or 
low ), and opera voice (man or woman). 





An additional award to two winners 
chosen by the Schubert Memorial will 
be an appearance with a major orches- 
tra in New York. 

An amateur chamber music festival 
program, an American opera presented 
by the University of Minnesota, where 
Carlyle Scott is dean of the music de- 
partment, an oratorio sung by juniors 


under Thaddeus Giddings, and an all- 
American chamber music program by 
celebrated artists will be highlights of 
the convention. Frederick Stock, Olga 
Samaroff, John Tasker Howard, John 
Erskine, Rudolph Ganz, A. Walter 
Kramer, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutche- 
son, Harold Bauer, Carl Engel and 
others will take part. 





aninann 


N. Y. ORCHESTRA TO 
GIVE SUMMER LIST 


Weston Concerts Under Soko- 
loff Will Take Place in Large 
Amphitheatre 


Plans have been completed for a 
series of summer concerts to be given 
by the New York Orchestra at Weston, 
Conn., during the coming summer, ac- 
cording to a statement made by Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor and musical direc- 
tor. Eighteen concerts will be given 
under the auspices of the Fairfield 
County Music Association in the nat- 
ural amphitheatre on the grounds of 
the Sokoloff estate, Music Hill. The 
amphitheatre has a seating capacity of 
3,000, including space for twenty boxes. 


Three Series to Be Given 


The concerts will be given in three 
series during July and August, each 
series to be known by the day on which 
it takes place—namely: the Tuesday 
series, the Thursday series and the Sat- 
urday series. There will be six con- 
certs in each division; and each series 
will consist of two symphonies, two 
special concerts and two programs of 
popular light symphonic music. The 
popular concerts will have _ soloists. 
Enthusiasm on the part of the local 
subscribers has guaranteed the coming 





season’s concerts, according to a report 
of the subscription committee. 

Mr. Sokoloff recently assumed lead- 
ership of the New York Orchestra, 
making his debut as its conductor and 
musical director at its Carnegie Hall 
concert on Jan. 16.. His association 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, of which 
he has been conductor for the past fif- 
teen years, terminates this spring, after 
which he will devote himself to the 
work of the New York Orchestra. The 
orchestra has a personnel of ninety 
players. In addition to its out-of-town 
appearances, it will be heard in five 
concerts in New York next winter. 





Toscanini to Conduct Beethoven Cycle 
for Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra will hold a special 
Beethoven cycle under the baton of 
Arturo Toscanini in Carnegie Hall on 
tive consecutive Sunday afternoons, be- 


- ginning on March 26. The first ‘eight 


symphonies will be performed, along 
with the Triple Concerto for violin. 
’cello, piano and orchestra, the Em- 
peror Concerto for piano, and several 
overtures. Vladimir Horowitz is to be 
soloist in the Emperor Concerto. 

Mr. Toscanini will sail for this coun- 
try on the Bremen on Feb. 17, and will 
take his post as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony at the concert of 
March 1. 







































LUCIA CHAGNON 


Mezzo Soprano 


The International Favorite of Song 
PRESS BRIEFS 


“A voice of good quality, well pro- 
duced. Displayed an interpretative 
ability well above the average. Her 
first group had the none too com- 
mon asset of good French diction 
and the singer was also at home 
in the Schubert lieder, attaining 
expressive results by purely vocal 
means.” 

—New York Herald-Tribune. 


“There was other cause for re- 
joicing for Lucia Chagnon was giv- 
ing a recital of soprano songs. 
Her voice has the bead of quality 
in it, a combination of youthful 
charm and efficient training that 
makes everything pleasant. Also, 
she is a musician.” 

—Chicago Tribune. 


“Voice rich and yet tender, mas- 
tered every register without effort. 
Her fresh youthfulness and grace 
triumphed in appearance and sing- 
ing.” 

—Hamburg, Anzeiger. 








“Lucia Chagnon entertained an en- 
thusiastic audience with songs in 
three languages. Gifted with intel- 
ligence, imagination, a fresh limpid 
voice and a command of certain 
essentials in interpretation.” 
—New York American. 


“Big voice of purest quality. Sings 
with temperament and _intelli- 
gence.” 

—London (England) Star. 


“Voice clear, flexible, expressive 

and cultivated with warmth, free- 

dom and great loveliness.” 
—Berlin Morgenpost. 


“Natural charm, a dewy-fresh na- 
ture, a crystal clear, melting 
sweet voice and a beautiful tone.” 

—Munich, Welt am Sonntag. 


“Distinguished herself by her voice 
as well as by her intelligent musi- 
cal interpretation.” 

—Milan, Il Sole. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT: 
GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE 


Steinway Hall 








New York 
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BERTIA 


LEVINA 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


ADDS TO HER TRIUMPHS 





IN NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall, Dec. 11, 1932 











. Delighted an audience larger 
than often greets a newcomer. A dainty 
figure in white, she might have recalled 
a prima donna of Italian type, save for 
the discrimination with which she turned 
from a well-sung air of Mozart's ‘Titus’ 
to the German lyrics of Schubert, 
Brahms, Erich Wolff and Strauss, each 
with a clear line of cameo. . . . Her 
fresh voice had a brightness usually 
found in higher soprano registers, while 
retaining the contralto's expressive sym- 
pathy.” New York Times, Dec. 12 





. « « @ gifted singer . . . a par- 
ticularly creditable reading of ‘Ecco il 
punto’ from Mozart's ‘Titus,’ disclosing 
a thorough knowledge of the style and 
technique necessary to an artistic pres- 
entation of Mozartean music. The de- 
tails of smooth and well sustained legato, 
broad phrasing and rich quality of tone 
were illustrated in that number and in 
several other selections heard by this 
writer." New York American, Dec. 12 





. the artist proved to be one of 
the most promising new singers heard 
here this season . . . a good voice, 
well used ease and expressive- 
ness in interpretation . . . good 
breath etiteal end enviable knowledge 
of style.” New York Sun, Dec. 12 





. exhibited a voice of good size 
. the quality was consistently best 
in the warm-hued, smooth, lower notes 
which were exhibited to advantage in 
Wolff's 'Schén wie Thirza bist du’ 
she closed Strauss's ‘Befreit' with top 
notes of admirable quality, displaying 
interpretative ability. . 
New York Tribune, Dec. 12 





. endowed with a voice of gen- 
erous range and power intelli- 
gent interpretations . . . strength and 
firmness of her upper tones were espe- 
cially evident. . . 

New York World- Telegram, Dec. 12 
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. « gave convincing evidence of vocal training and an outstanding 


talent for interpretation . her middle register in volume and 
expression is most appealing—the high register is capable of dramatic 
effects . . . makes use of the warmth and resonance of her vocal 
equipment with remarkable ability. The attacks, her legato and her 
breathing technique compelled respect, especially in the difficult ‘Titus’ 
aria, her clear diction and excellent gift for languages are additional! 
endowments which must be mentioned . . . she did justice artistically 
to the style of lieder. . The Mozart aria was sung with dramatic 
emotion and praiseworthy tone production, especially in the warm 
timbre of her middle register . . the artist was fully equal to her 
task." New York Staais-Zeitung, Dec. 12 











IN OPERA 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 








GIOCONDA 


"The ‘vocal hit’ of the evening was 
scored by Berta Levina who sang, in 
a rich, mezzo voice fraught with feel- 
ing, and who displayed a fine musical 
understanding." 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
“Her colorful voice gave individuality 
of interest to the music, again demon- 
strating that she is a singer of true 
operatic calibre, and her characteriza- 
tion is always convincing.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer 





BUTTERFLY 


“Berta Levina, who portrayed the role 
of Suzuki . dikaed a voice of 


power and beauty. Both in her solo 
parts and in the duets, and especially 
in the trio, Miss Levina maintained the 
same evenness of her performance.” 
Philadelphia Record 


"Suzuki, the faithful hand-maid, received 
excellent treatment with Berta Levina 
singing the role. Miss Levina's tones 
are flexible and round and she sang 
with dramatic emotion.” 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
“Of admirable effectiveness was the 
Suzuki of Berta Levina, weil known on 
other occasions, who again disclosed 
not only a fine fitness for the part por- 
trayed, but notable vocal gifts em- 
ployed with authoritative artistry." 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


RIGOLETTO 
"Miss Levina won real success with her 
easy manner and intelligent acting and 
the excellent range and quality of her 
voice.’ Pea Evening Bulletin 





"That able artiste, Berta Levina, gave 
not the slightest trace of fatigue after 
her notable song recital of the previous 
evening. The firm freshness and color 
of her voice notably enhanced the 
role." Philadelphia Inquirer 





Concert Management 


GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE 
Steinway Hall, New York 
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A PLEA FOR REBUILDING AMERICA’S MUSIC 


“European Control” Is Charged 
as Defect in National Art Life 
—Survey of Conditions Which 
Are Deplored Is Advocated as 
Preliminary to Reconstruction 
—Analysis of “Mistakes” Made 
by Majority of People 

By Bainsripce Crist 


‘yHEN we _ contemplate the 
W wreckage about us today it is 
natural to wonder whether any- 
thing in America was constructed on a 
solid foundation, or with materials that 
can endure. Countless bubbles have 
burst since the Great War, and the in- 
tegrity of our musical life was one of 
them. It has been demonstrated that 
we cannot erect a building with foreign 
importations, fill it with phonographs, 
piano-players, radios, crooners and 
jazz, and possess an American Temple 
of Music. Any attempt to equivocate 
the fact that our institution of music 
lies in ruins will merely delay its re- 
building; furthermore, we should 
clearly perceive the reasons for its col- 
lapse before we attempt reconstruction, 
since otherwise we shall repeat our mis- 
takes. 

There was one defect in our musical 
life that, irrespective of other detri- 
ments, destined it to failure: European 
control. We have been permitted to 
listen, to pay, to applaud—but not to 
participate. I do not think it is ex- 
aggeration to say that a third-rate mu- 
sician with a foreign name has had a 
better opportunity to make a living out 
of music in America than one of our 
own countrymen with a conservatory 
degree. Musicians, like persons in 
other professions, must eat, wear 
clothes, and have a roof overhead; but 
our own have languished while foreign 
ones were being given not the cream 
only, but most of the milk. 


Steps Taken by Government 


At last our government has taken 
steps to exclude foreign butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick makers who 
would enter under the heading of 
“Artist” because they had played a fid- 
dle for six months. (See H. R. 53, 
Seventy-Second Congress, First Ses- 
sion). Do not be misled: this was not 
done for the purpose of helping Ameri- 
can musicians, but because in a few 
cases it was discovered that shortly 
after these alleged artists had entered 
America they transmuted themselves 
back into butchers, bakers, and candle- 
stick makers. (See Hearing No 72.) 
This was no loss to American music, 
but it annoyed the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Congress took action 
—as it generally does if votes are at 
stake. 

Until a very recent time we were 
told that the reason why European 
singers, instrumentalists, and conductors 
alone were permitted to occupy the 
musical thrones in America was be- 
cause the remarkably fine taste of our 
public could not tolerate anything but 
the “very best.” European artists 
were actually doing us a favor to come 
over here (although they acquired 
more money in seven months than the 
average man can save in a lifetime) be- 
cause they were educating us. It 
should not overtax our intelligence to 
recognize that in music, as in other 
professions, we do not learn by watch- 
ing other persons do things, but by 
doing them ourselves. If the public has 
been merely considering its own taste, 
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Bainbri Crist, Who Points Out Some 
Defects in Our American Musical Picture, 


instead of the welfare of our musi- 
cians and the future of American 
music, it should now ponder what this 
kind of education has brought its taste 
to—and an ugly mess it will discover. 

The vast majority of the American 
people have made the mistake of think- 
ing that as long as they could pay for 
costly things they were improving their 
souls; they have lived in a fool’s para- 
dise, feeding their vanity, and giving 
no intelligent thought to the problem 
of how they might help their fellow 
countrymen create an American musi- 
cal institution. The importation of 
European stars (at enormous expense) 
has added no American constellations to 
the firmament; neither has it made it 
possible for any except a chosen few to 
hear music, unless they were willing to 
face bankruptcy. 


A Wish te Appear Epicurean 

And so we have witnessed the dis- 
gusting spectacle of our public being 
deprived of music because a scant few 
wished to appear epicurean—and they 
could never feel comfortably so if an 
American musician were concerned. 
The destruction of American musical 
life will prove to be a blessing if over 
its ashes we build a musical structure 
that shall give taste to the public, and 
provide paths on which our native-born 
musicians may climb to seats of emi- 
nence that are not already occupied by 
foreigners. 

There has been plenty of hullabaloo 
made about the invasion of our shores 
by the rank and file of foreign musi- 
cians, but apparently it has never oc- 
curred to anyone that the usurpation 
of mere jobs was not half so dangerous 
to the development of our own musi- 
cians as the pre-emption of commanding 
positions by foreign virtuosi. Although 
I can see no reason why a European 
artist should not be permitted to con- 
certize in America, there are very 
cogent reasons why he should not be 
permitted to sing in our opera com- 
panies, play in our orchestras, or con- 
duct. It is one thing to permit him to 
finance his own cause. but it is quite 
another to ensconce him in an Ameri- 
can institution and treat him as if he 
were a Strassburg goose. 

We have never had the opportunity 
to develop our own taste. and conse- 
quently, our own music. We have had 
to listen to what foreign conductors 
chose for programs, whether this stimu- 
lated and increased our love of music, 


or did precisely opposite. If we are 
ever to become a musical nation, or 
ourselves create music of profound 
beauty, we must follow our own bent, 
unhampered and unashamed. 


Answers to Arguments 


If foreign virtuosi of voice, instru- 
ment, baton, and sceptre, can do no 
more than they have done in a hundred 
years to improve the musical taste of 
America, I, for one, wish they would 
get out of this country, and stay out. 
We might have gotten somewhere (fol- 
lowing our own bent) if they had never 
come. I can hear a storm of protests, 
in many tongues: 

“You are chauvinistic !” 

I was shown the wisdom of chauvin- 
ism by Europeans. 

“You forget how many Americans 
have sung in European opera com- 
panies.” 

I remember that they were only able 
te do so in one of two ways. 

“Are you not forgetting how many 
Americans have studied in Europe?” 

No, I am not forgetting; some of 
them went there to learn a foreign 
language—so that they could sing in an 
American opera house; others because 
six lessons under a famous European 
teacher insure a greater following in 
America than a degree of Doctor of 
Music from one of our own conserva- 
tories; some because it costs less to 
live and study in Europe than in 
America; some were misguided—you 
can see them any night on the streets of 
Milan and Paris; others earnestly 
sought the culture that European 
chauvinism has produced. 

“Are you not extremely selfish?” 

If it is selfish to ask that steps be 
taken to save our musicians from 
starvation, that positions of eminence 
and of strategic importance shall not be 
given to foreigners, and that we shall 
develop our own musical tradition, then 
I freely proclaim my selfishness. 


A Musical House of Cards 

Let us consider the plight in which 
everyone in the profession, and trade, 
of music finds himself today: buried 
under the rubbish of our musical house 
of cards, so easily and quickly de- 
stroyed by the radio. It is inconceiv- 
able that most singers and instrumen- 
talists can survive. Where now may 
they sing and play? A crooner, an 
imitation pipe-organ, a saxophone, and 
percussion, satisfy the radio’s demand 
for music. 

The sale of music has become so 
meagre that it would appear miraculous 
if publishers and composers should 
survive. Probably, the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers offers the only possibility of 
their continuing in existence. The 
American publisher has been a wonder- 
ful friend to the American composer ; 
he has fought his battle against terrible 
odds, taken grave financial risks for 
him, and given him the inspiration of 
confidence. It is tragic that he, to 
whom almost sole credit belongs for 
having assisted our native composers 
in their struggle, should be faced with 
destruction. We had hoped that he, as 
well as moneyed patronesses of art. 
would receive his reward in this world. 

Manufacturers of instruments must 
also be in dire distress, for orchestras 
either have vanished or have shrunk to 
pigmy dimensions. The combinations 
acceptable to radio and musical come- 
dies today would not have satisfied the 
requirements of a second rate café be- 
fore the war. Then there are the print- 





Bainbridge Crist, well known as a 
composer of many delightful songs, 
ballets and works for piano, violin, 
and orchestra, has for several years 
lived at South Yarmouth, Mass., where 
he has been composing and studying 


the contemporary scene. His indict- 
ment, printed herewith, is the result 
of this study.—Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 











ers and engravers of music, the manu- 
facturers of paper, managers, trade 
journals, and owners of concert halls: 
what will become of them? 


The Effect of Radio 

If the current depression were re- 
sponsible for the collapse of our musi- 
cal life we could view the future more 
calmly, for it will pass; but something 
more sinister than it is the proximate 
cause—the radio, which has not only 
deprived thousands of musicians of 
employment, but has done inestimable 
damage to what little taste the public 
had managed to acquire, and weaned 
our younger generation from the study 
of music. We can think of nothing 
that could have proven more clearly 
the shallowness of our public’s musical 
taste than the alacrity with which the 
radio was accepted, and the ease with 
which it alienated our people from 
study, concert hall, and opera. And, 
be it pondered, all this was accom- 
plished with music that was unfit for 
anyone who possessed more than the 
lowest order of artistic taste. 

It is possible that in time the radio 
will cause everyone to turn away, dis- 
gusted, from its raucous imitation of 
musical sound, which is enough to 
bring up the stomach. Then it shall 
be employed solely for those purposes 
for which it is useful, such as commu- 
nication, and navigation; and perhaps 
the goddess of music may come forth 
from her hiding place and live with us 
again. 

Art is all of heaven that man can 
carry with him from the womb, and he 
should not entrust it to a robot; but, 
unfortunately, there are always with us 
those persons who think Jehovah is 
speaking when they hear the falsetto of 
a village curate—and it is they who 
make the market for spurious ware. 





Depending on Composers 

Whether or not America shall ever 
become a musical nation depends prin- 
cipally upon its composers, for through- 
out the ages they alone have been able 
to accomplish this miracle for their 
respective countries. All the instru- 
mentalists, singérs, and conductors in 
America have failed to make it musical, 
or to save us from the quagmire of bad 
taste in which we find ourselves today. 
Our composers have been given the 
least amount of attention, and now, un- 
fortunately, most of them are trying to 
attract some of it to themselves by 
imitating various noises of the machine 
age in which they live. Consequently 
their music is a hodgepodge of barren 
eccentricities, and suggests the string- 
pulled attitudes of puppets; never the 
joy or pain of a human heart. 

Authors, too, have not escaped; and 
a cause that has contributed in no small 
degree to the sterility of their inspira- 
tion, which is but another result of 
machine-mania, is the fascination that 
psychoanalysis has exercised over them 
in the past twenty years. They assume 
that all things may be accomplished if 
one can scrape up facts that may be so 

(Continued on page 95) 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


DoROTHY GORDON 


The Incomparable 
FOLK SONGS OF ALL NATIONS IN COSTUME 


A Musical Travelogue Around The World In Song 


Enthusiastically Acclaimed by Press and Public in the 
United States, Canada and Europe 


Author of " Sing It Yourself" 
“Around The World In Song” 
Published by E. P. Dutton Co., New York City 


Dorothy Gordon broadcasts on the American School of the Air on the Network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 


For information regarding available bookings, etc., address: 


Management: Richard Copley 
Steinway Bldg., 113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Maurice Goldberg 
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In the Manner of 


The Roth Quartet 


HE lecture -hall of the Boston Public 

Library was filled to overflowing last 

evening for the concert of the Roth 
String Quartet. According to the custom 
of past’ years the concert was played “‘by 
gift of the Library of Congress; Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation.” The 
quartets. played were. Haydn in D major, 
Op. 76, No. 6; Mason, Serenade; Brahms 
in A minor, Op. 51, No. 2. Professor Ma- 
son’s Serenade was played for the first 
time in Boston. 

Here was string quartet playing at its 
best. It is difficult to know where to be- 
gin in admiration. Rerhaps with the mar- 
yéls of tonal beauty which came from 
these four, Feri Roth, Jeno Antal, Fer- 
enée Molnar, Janos Scholz. One heard 
tones as light and limpid. and fragile as 
‘ute frailest gossamer; tones Tuminous, 
stohes ‘radiant, yet tones charactered as 
well by their_transparencies. That such 
Slight tones float.out on the air with as 
gréat or greater resonance asthe tire- 
some mezzo forte of so many string play- 
ers, that they are as full- led as the 
best tones of larger substance, is one of 
the mysteries and glories of a first rank 
string ensemble. So perfectly were the 
tones and sonorities matched assone 
heard them from these four players-ihat 
one forgot which was violin or vidta or 
‘cello; one heard only this marvel of ho- 
mogeneous string tone, all of a piece from 
the highest note of the violin’s E-string 
to the lowest C of the ’cello. It must not 
be assumed that the Roth quartet are not 
nidetems of forte a well as of piano and 
ule. issimo. Quite the contrary. But the 
latter*fi# 4he more unusual and more diffi- 
cult vittue. 

It is but a short step from virtues of 
‘tone and sonority to virtues of. ensemble. 





NOW BOOKING 
SEASON 1933-34 


One could easily dismiss the matter by 
saying that the ensemble of the Roth 
Quartet is perfect. Yet even such a 
positive statement might not suggest 
along with the precision and the exacti- 
tude of this playing, the Warmth and 
the; flexibility which perfection of ensem- 
.ble did not sacrifice. For limes‘ were 
modulated with a keen ear for their 
beauty, phrases and periods were pat- 
terned exquisitely, out of them larger 
structures were reared in rare and finely 
wrought proportions. 
Thus one followed Brahms from phrase 
to phrase, from intricacy to intricaty of 
development, from..rhythm to rhythm, 
from oné avoidance-of the obvious to its 
mate.or successor with the compulsion 
and the delight which usually accompany 
only the finest and most artless of sim- 
plicities. To hear these four play Brahms 
was to give the lie to the usual twaddle 
about Brahmsian abstruseness or the in-: 
volved nature of his counterpoint. 
Brahms last evening stood forth in all 
the clarity of his finest musica}. speech. 
So also with Haydn. For once one heard 
a minuet of Haydn made to sound like 
something more thans@ folk rhythm. 
For once the Haydn ‘hyinuet became (as 
it properly should) the gracious*dance of 
a cultivated aristocracy. It was.as good! 

as it was unusual to hear if so. 
A. H, M 





ROTH — ANTAL — MOLNAR — SCHOLZ 





ROTH QUARTET 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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ROOSEVELT 


SOPRANO 
ACCLAIMED By CRITICS 


of New York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia 
in Recital—Opera—Oratorio 





SOLOIST — CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL, 1933 


Management: 
Richard Copley, Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., New York City 

















“Twelve prominent British composers made ‘A Bach Book’ for Harriet 
Cohen, a pianist warmly admired in England and favorably known here. 
‘ . Something was also due to the general desire to pay a compliment 
to a worthy pianist. . . A goodly audience assembled to hear and applaud 
the artist, who plays with intelligence and meticulous care.” 

Ww. J. HENDERSON—New York Sun, Nov. 19, 1932 











HARRIET 


COHEN 


PIANIST 
NEW YORK RECITAL—TOWN HALL, NOV. 18, 1932 


“That delectable English pianist, Harriet Cohen gave her only local recital of the 
season to the evident pleasure of a large audience. . . an unusual and engrossing 
program, which Miss Cohen interpreted with her usual insight, feeling and finesse." 
Pitts Sanborn—New York World Telegram, Nov. 19, 1932. 
IN BOSTON 

‘ . . The piano part of this concert is extremely difficult for the player; there are 
passages that are cruelly difficult, presenting a seemingly impossible task; yet all this 
was not apperent in the admirable performance by Miss Cohen. It is to her credit 
that though this wes her first appearance in Boston, she did not attempt vain virtuoso 
qualities; she played with the thorough understanding of the role allotted to her 
by the composer; with an equally thorough appreciation of the relation of that role 
to the work as @ whole. Her reputation as a player af Bach's music and the music 
of the saner moderns is so great in the capitals of Europe, it is a pity that the 
engagement to play in London the new concerto of Vaughan Williams, will not 
permit her to give a recital in the city. But she is young and there are years before 
her in which to visit this country frequently. . ."—Boston Globe. 


SEASON 1933-34 NOW BOOKING 
Management: Richard Copley, Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St.. New York 
Columbia Phonograph Records 
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Something of This and Something 
of That Form Menu in Pittsburgh 





Month Goes Out in Miscellane- 
ous Fashion—Ensembles Give 
Music in Varied Forms— 
Young Artist Has Pianistic 
Things to Say—McCormack 
Pays First Visit in Five Years 


By Harvey GAuL 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—The month 

went out in miscellaneous fashion, 
= a little of this and a little less of 
that. 

Sunday afternoon the Pittsburgh 
Woodwind Ensemble, the admirable 
August Fischer conducting, gave a pro- 
gram of varied works for varied instru- 
ments. Thus one learned what has al- 
ways been suspected, that the bassoon 
is not the clown of the orchestra, nor 
the tuba the elephant of the band. It 
was a good show, and much credit goes 
to august August Fischer and L’Ecole 
Fillion, one of our better lycees. 

Tuesday, being the last day of Janus’s 
month, the Tuesday Musical Club dis- 
played its new divisions, Piano and 
Vocal Ensembles, units designed to 
show chamber music in varied forms. 

Piano twelve-hands, piano six-hands, 
groups of eight voices, groups of three 
voices, some Bach, some Rubinstein, 
some Elgar and much applause. Inter- 
esting program and well presented. 

Should you not be aware of this, on 
the other side of the Alleghenies, the 
Tuesday Musical Club is one of the 
country’s outstanding women’s organ- 
izations—but then they all are. 

Pianist Makes Return Debut 
_Young Henry Harris returned from 
Germany with strings of press matter, 
very Tagablatt, very Zeitung, and he 
proved that the German _ reviewers 
knew their piano playing. He gave a 
formidable and unorthodox program on 
Feb. 1, and his return-debut was a huge 
success. Mr. Harris has pianistic things 
to say—and the piano business being 
what it is, we hope he gets a chance 
between now and doomsday, to say 
them. : { 

At the Schenley Hotel knitting-bee 
on Thursday morning, two gifted young 
people presented a program of merit. 
They were Margaret Stoner Klingel- 
hofer, contralto, and Harry Azinsky of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, violinist. 
S. R. O. greeted their efforts, result 
encores and more encores. It was a 
Hulda Lefridge direction, and a huge 
success. 

Vladimir Horowitz (the name Vladi- 
mir means world shaker) came on Feb. 
3 and rocked the town with his thrill- 
ing pianism. He has been heard here 
before, but Friday night he transcended 
himself—and that’s some transcending. 

He played new works and war- 
horses and one hesitates to say which 
was the best, Poulenc or Chopin. 

We are to have a three-performance 
festival of opera—after a kind. Came 
Maurice Frank of Manhattan, impres- 
ario, press-agent, and general-stirrer 
up, and his company is called (mod- 
estly) the International Grand Opera 
Company (which ought to include the 
Mexican and Scandinavian rights). 

Mr. Frank has seen fit to incorporate 
two local singers as leads, Lou Mac- 
Ilvaine (known to the Italian brethern 
as Luisa Machilvani) and Edward 
ee tenor, who sails under his own 
title. 

The operas are Rigoletto, Hansel and 
Gretel, Pagliacci and something or 








other about gypsies, called Il Trovatore. 

Curious how things go, first there 
isn’t a vestige of chamber music, we 
are a Sahara of silence, and along 
comes the Yost String Quartet followed 
by the Shapiro String Quartet, and 
what promised to be a barren year 
blossoms like speak-easies on Forty- 
fourth Street. Sunday after Sunday 
we’re to go in for chamber music, fol- 
lowing the Baltimore plan, of giving the 
series in private homes, thus cutting 
down the over-head. 

Good idea, but bad for the landlords. 

Tuesday, Jan. 24 saw the Pittsburgh 
String Ensemble saying magnificent 
things sans soloist, sans novelty. The 
orchestra under Oscar Del Bianco 
never played better and they gave us 
many improving works. 

This orchestra is a co-operative, com- 
munal organization and the men play 
for the beer-and-skittles, and as they 
are all theatre mén, and symphony men, 
there is not much more in the exchequer 
than that. They have done a deal for 
the community and vast credit goes to 
Del Bianco. 

None other than Jawn McCormack 
the singin’ broth o’ a boy from Ireland, 
came on Jan. 26 and showed us the 
beauty of the country-side songs. 

It was Jawn McCormack’s first visit 
in five years, him bein’ so busy with 
the pictures and things, and so a large 
audience was present to wish him slante 
and slante. 

Edwin Schneider, the McCormack 
entourage for Lo! these last fifteen 
years, played accompaniments and some 
rather decent soli. 

The same Thursday, Helen Bell 
Rush, a soprano who can really sing, 
stopped the show at the Schenley Morn- 
ing Musicales. 

And the week went out with a flour- 
ish of Bach by Marshall Bidwell and 
a flutter of Schubert by Dr. Caspar 
Koch. 

Virtuosity “Right Off the Boat” 

You may, or you may not, have heard 
about the Pennsylvania “Blue Laws,” 
but don’t let that worry you. They are 
supposed to be prohibitory but they are 
only annoying. 

And so Sunday night, Jan. 15, the 
Y. M. & W. H. A. opened their adven- 
tursome series with ten-year-old Rug- 
giero Ricci, “right off the boat,” and 
a wunderkind of the first wonderment. 

Tiffin time the same afternoon, the 
Women’s City Club presented Marie 
Vierheller and Margery Selkovits in a 
two-piano recital. Cass Ward Whitney, 
baritone, was the singer, and with 
Hulda Lefridge at the piano, he made 
smooth sailing of Frank Bridge and 
jolly old Purcell. 

On a Sunday night, at Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall, the music department of Car- 
negie Tech, said it with Chopin, the 
same being a program to commemorate 
the removal of Chopin’s body from 
Pére Lachaise Cemetery, Paris, to War- 
saw (which is quite a piece from Pitts- 
burgh as the “Old Crow” flies). 

The orchestra under J. Vick O’Brien 
played and stellar pupils stellared and 
the program was a huge success, with 
Samuel Harding Church, president of 
Carnegie Institute, making Chopin trib- 
utes, and the Polish Consul receiving 
honors. 





Rochester Applauds Myra Hess 
RocHESTER, Feb. 5.—Myra Hess, who 
is a great favorite in this city, was heard 
in Kilbourne Hall on Jan. 31 by an 
audience that applauded her to the echo. 
M. E. W. 














Symphony Season in Golden Gate 
Ends with Outstanding Program 





Supplementary Concert Is Ob- 
servance of Wagner Anniver- 
sary—First Local Perform- 
ance of Bach Mass Given by 
Municipal Chorus—Many Ex- 
cellent Recitals Attract Public 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 5.—The 

ten-weeks’ season of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra culminated 
with a supplementary evening concert 
in the War Memorial Opera House on 
Jan. 24, commemorating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Wagner’s death. Bernar- 
dino Molinari, guest conductor, ar- 
ranged a program that was all Wagner, 
with the exception of Liszt’s Piano 
Concerto played by Egon Petri. A 
chorus of “Bravos!” rewarded Mr. 
Molinari for his presentations of ex- 
cerpts from Tannhauser, Siegfried and 
Tristan und Isolde. Mr. Petri was also 
well received, and added encores. 

Mr. Molinari’s reading of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Pathétique Symphony at the or- 
chestra concerts of Jan. 20 and 21 was 
eloquent in its restraint. He intro- 
duced a charming novelty in Respighi’s 
Gli Uccelli and completed the program 
with the Overture to Egmont and the 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger. 

An all-Italian program was chosen 
by Mr. Molinari for the fourth Muni- 
cipal “Pop” audience. He gave mag- 
nificent interpretations of his own ar- 
rangement of Winter from Vivaldi’s 
Four Seasons, Respighi’s Fountains of 
Rome, the Overture to William Tell and 
works by Verdi, Mascagni, Boccherini 
and Martucci. Livia Marracci, an ex- 
tremely gifted soprano, sang arias 
from Pagliacci and Il Trovatore, win- 
ning her hearers with her personal 
charm and the beauty of her high tones. 
As usual at the Municipal concerts, 
there were scores of standees. 

Thirteenth Is Lucky Day 

The Young People’s Symphony Con- 
certs on Jan. 13 and 27 were also con- 
ducted by Mr. Molinari and consisted 
for the most part of:light works re- 
peated from the regular series. The 
piece de résistance was a ballet pre- 
sentation of Ravel’s Mother Goose 
Suite, staged by the Anita Peters 
Wright Dancers under the direction of 
Lenore Peters Job. Youthful attend- 
ants came from various points within 
a radius of fifty miles on Friday, the 
thirteenth—a lucky date in the annals 
of the Young People’s Symphony As- 
sociation, which is managed by Alice 
Metcalf. Laura Lodema, soprano, was 
a delightful soloist on the final pro- 
gram, accompanied by Noah Steinberg. 

Mr. Molinari was en route to Rome 
at the time of the final Municipal 
“Pop,” which had Hans Leschke, con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Municipal 
Chorus, leading the city’s first hearing 
of Bach’s Mass in B Minor. The chorus 
did remarkably well. Effective soloists 
were Austin Mosher, Ruth Waterman 
Anderson and Gertrude Wiedmann. 

Throngs Hear Solo Performers 

Recitalists have been many and ex- 
cellent. The largest throng in the his- 
tory of the new Opera House was drawn 
by Fritz Kreisler on Jan. 26, and a 
second large audience heard this artist, 
admirably assisted by Carl Lamson at 
the piano, three days later. Two per- 
formances by Mary Wigman and her 


dancers also attracted immense assem- 
blies. Both attractions were under the 
management of Peter D. Conley. 

Patrons of the Oppenheimer Series 
have enjoyed recitals by Elisabeth 
Schumann, accompanied by Margo 
Hughes, and José Iturbi. 

The Bem-Clement-Bem Trio, consist- 
ing of Eugenia Bem, Ada Clement and 
Stanislaw Bem, had Nicholas Oecono- 
macos, clarinetist, as guest artist for its 
January concert in the Community 
Playhouse. Works by Beethoven, Cou- 
perin and Paul Juon were played. 

A resident pianist of splendid gifts, 
Lincoln Batchelder, gave a recital in 
the Community Playhouse on Jan. 20. 
The local unit of the Western Concert 
Artists League presented Raymond 
Marlowe, tenor, and Clara Teitlebaum, 
pianist, in the Fairmont Hotel Ball- 
room on Jan. 25. The Water Lily by 
Charles Hart, now a loyal San Fran- 
ciscan, was one of Mr. Marlowe’s offer- 
ings. 

On the same evening, the Vienna 
Sangerknaben, led by Dr. Georg 
Gruber, gave their third concert in 
the Opera House. 

Kathryn Julye, harpist, was guest 
artist for the Pacific Musical Society 
on Jan. 25. The ensemble was under 
the leadership of Carol Weston, violin- 
ist. Dora Blaney, pianist, and Mar- 
guerite Waldrop, soprano, also shared 
generously in the honors. 

Marjory M. FIsHer 





David Mannes Resigns as _ Leader 
of Manhattan Symphony 

David Mannes, director of the David 
Mannes School of Music, has resigned 
from his post as conductor of the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra. His last 
appearance with that organization took 
place at its concert in the Waldorf As- 
toria on Jan. 29. Guest conductors, in- 
cluding Chalmers Clifton and Eugene 
Plotnikoff, are to lead the remaining 
concerts of the season. 

A concert for the benefit of the 
Greenwich House Music School will be 
given by the Manhattan Symphony Or- 
chestra, on March 12. On this occasion 
an all-Brahms program will be con- 
ducted by Chalmers Clifton, and the 
combined choruses of Bernard College 
and Columbia University will take part 
in The Song of Faith. Harold Samuel 
will be the soloist, playing the Second 
Piano Concerto. 





Maganini to Quit Sinfonietta and Form 
New Orchestra 

Quinto Maganini, conductor of the 
Sinfonietta of New York, will resign 
from this ensemble after the final con- 
cert of the present series, in the Town 
Hall on March 1, and plans the organi- 
zation of a chamber symphony orches- 
tra. In his explanation, Mr. Maganini 
states that the Sinfonietta is a co-op- 
erative body, and he has found that its 
structure hampers him in the fulfill- 
ment of his ideals. He purposes, with 
the new organization, to widen the 
scope of his activities. 





Paris.—Archibald Sessions, organist 
of the American Church in this city, is 
giving recitals at Jerusalem and Istam- 
bul. He will return about the middle 
of February. 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Modern Technique Scientifically 
taught. Interpretation in Classi- 
cal and Modern Repertoire. 











THE STUDIOS WILL 
SEPTEMBER FIRST. 


SPECIAL COURSES DURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS. 





) LaForce-Bertmen Stupios 


FRANK LA FORGE 


Voice Production, Programme 
Building, classes in Accompany- 
ing and Piano (Leschetizky). 


Among those who study voice with 
Frank La Forge are: 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT, 
RICHARD CROOKS, and 
many others. 





HARRINGTON VAN HOESEN 


Assistant to Frank La Forge in 
the Vocal Department. 


BE OPEN UNTIL 





(Weekly Broadcasts over the Columbia Network 
Thursdays at three o’clock) 
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REVIEWS OF THE CRITICS 


The program and style of Harold Dahlquist lent distinction to his first New 
York recital, which took place last night in the Town Hall. The baritone chose 
an all-lieder program of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms works. 

Throughout the evening he displayed the musicianship and sensitivity such 
&@ program would lead one to expect. The songs were projected with insight 
and taste, with good diction and fine phrasing. 


New York Times, Jan. 3, 1933, By H. H. 


Harold Dahiquist, an American baritone who has resided in England for 
many years, was heard in recital in Town Hall last night. His program, con- 
sisting entirely of German lieder, held some of the choicest examples culled 
from the works of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. 

Mr. Dahlquist is a highly intelligent, musicianly interpreter. His enunciation 
of the German texts was admirable, and he exercised considerable imagination 
in the delineation of the various moods of his songs. 


New York Herald-Tribune, Jan. 3, 1933, By J. D. B. 


. « « His attacks were usually firm and his tones were agreeable and 
well sustained. He sang with poise and dignity of style and excellent adjustment 
of phrase with clarity of diction. 

His interpretations in turn showed taste and understanding. The singer 
added as an encore Schumann's “Mondnacht." Some: of Mr. Dahiquist's best 
work was shown in an uninterrupted performance of Brahms's "Vier Ernste Lieder.” 
All in all, the newcomer proved himself to be an acquisition of value in the 
song recital field of New York. 

New York Sun, Jan. 3, 1933. 


Mr. Dahlquist brought to his interpretations a strong, manly voice of gen 
erous power, a distinct enunciation of texts, and an ability to seize and re- 
create lyric sentiment. 

Of the opening group by Schubert, the interpretations which most com- 
mended themselves to close attention were those of "Nacht und Traeume,” which 
was delivered with an expressive realization of its tranquil mood, and of "Der 
Schiffer," sung with telling and exuberant force. 

In the Schumann group the singer did his best work with “Geisternaehe” 
and "Provenzalisches Lied.” 

The singer was cordially received. 


New York World-Telegram, Jan. 3, 1933, By L. B. 


A lieder program compiled with unusual intelligence was presented by 
Harold Dahlquist, baritone. As an interpreter, Mr. Dahlquist disclosed the 
virtues such a program would lead one to expect—a keen awareness of the 
implications, textual and musical, of what he sang, excellent taste, and so forth. 


Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, Jan. 3, 1933. 


With no heralding to hint of his ability, Mr. Harold Dahlquist, baritone, 
met his first American audience in the Town Hall last night. In many respects, 
the introduction was auspicious, for Mr. Dahlquist sang with much intelligence 
and style and managed to leave a pleasant impression. 

His diction is clear, his pronunciation of the German texts excellent and 
his manner of interpretation showed taste and discretion. 

. | thought his breath support particularly skillful. 


Daily Mirror, Jan. 3, 1933, By Julian Seaman. 
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New York's Concert Fortnight 


(Continued from page 50) 
Master Menuhin gave his first recital of 
the season before a hall as is cus- 





Yehudi Menuhin Did His Customarily Fine 
Playing in His First Seasonal Recital 


tomary, and packed with a distinguished 
audience including several other celebrated 
violinists. It was the occasion of his six- 
teenth birthday. Long trousers and the 
appearance of manhood have now placed 
him, superficially speaking, in a new 
category. He is no longer a boyish 
prodigy. He must be judged in compari- 
son with the greatest adult violinists of 
the day. Such a comparison leaves him 
no less a genius and no less a phenomenon 
than earlier judgments found him. He still 
exhibits the same remarkable violinistic 
qualities, coupled with a taste, restraint 
and profundity of musical understanding 
not often to be found even among the fore- 
most virtuosos. 

The Bach and Mozart works showed 
care in phrasing and thoroughness of mu- 
sicianship. These performances could qual- 
ify as masterly interpretations, and the 
shorter works were given fine technical 
finish. The audience displayed great en- 
thusiasm and several encores were added to 
the printed program. i 


Russian Symphonic Choir Heard 


The Russian Symphonic Choir appeared 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 
22. Basile Kibalchich led his forces with 
great effectiveness through a long program 
of interesting works including a number o 
items new to New York audiences. These 
included Rachmaninoff’s recently com- 
pleted The Miracle of the Resurrection, a 
Pater Noster by Count Dimitri Shere- 
mietieff, and several songs by young Soviet 
composers. More familiar works by 
Wagner, Archangelsky, Rubinstein, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and others were also pre- 
sented. 

The chorus was picturesquely costumed. 
Its singing was expressive and teemed 
with the verve appropriate to the national 
quality of much of the music presented. 
In fact, the choristers seemed to enjoy the 
concert as much as the audience, which is 
saying no little. K. Schvedoff and N. 
Stember accompanied the few works that 
were not sung a cappella. Te 


Horowitz Reappears 


Viadimir Horowitz, pianist. (C. H.) 
Jan. 23, evening. 

Chorale in G Mimnor.............. Bach- Busoni 

Sonata in A, Op. 101...........+++- Beethoven 

Presto Appassionata; Arabesque; 

EE ahve cn nldhnan cc daneeocucts Schumann 
Oiseaux Tristes; Scarbo............+..:. Ravel 
Sérénade 4a la Poupée sguduuboetesetat Debussy 
TUGRRORs TROUT occcccecscceceeses Poulenc 
Danse Macabre.............. Saint-Saéns- Liszt 


Mr. Horowitz’s nimble fingers enabled 
him to toss off the Presto of the Schumann 
group at a dazzling speed with equally im- 
pressive clarity, giving a performance that 
found a rival in his superb playing of the 
Chopin F Major Etude, Op. 10, at the end 
of the program, even as the continuous 





succession of double notes in the Toccata 
was encompassed not only with unimpeach- 
able sm mess and fluency but also with 
a rainbow radiance of color. The 
Arabesque, on its part, was given with a 
delicacy of tonal tracery and a symmetry 
of proportion that made it, likewise, one 
of the highlights of the evening. In the 
Sonata the scale of tonal colors used was 
one better adapted to Chopin than 
Beethoven. At the same time, with all 
the Chopinesque tinting, there was an 
exaggerated emotional restraint that pre- 
vented the artist from communicating the 
almost rhapsodic spirit of this work. 

The surface music of the last group was 
idealized by the masterly command of 
technical resources displayed, but Mr. 
Horowitz’s admirers would have welcomed 
a program that made greater demands 
upon that intensity of musical feeling 
which he has heretofore so eloquently re- 
vealed. The half-dozen extra numbers 
added at the close included a Chopin 
mazurka, the etude already mentioned, the 
Brahms Waltz in A Flat, a dance from 
Stravinsky’s Petrouschka and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s The Flight of the 7 


St. Cecilia Club Appears 


The St. Cecilia Club, under the baton of 
Victor Harris, appeared before a large and 
fashionable audience in the Town Hall on 





Frank Bishop Created a Good Impression 
in a Program of Classic and Romantic 
Piano Works in the Town Hall 


the evening of Jan. 24. Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, composer-pianist, William Hain, 
tenor, and Georges Barrére, flutist, com- 
prised a distinguished array of assisting 
artists. The program included works by 
Percy Fletcher, H. A. Matthews, Edward 
Lassen, Bryc Treharne, Theophil 
Wendt, Louis Victor Saar, Mrs. Beach, 
Howard Brockway and Frank Bridge. The 
incidental solo of Bessie Ruth Bickford in 
Mrs. Beach’s The Sea Fairies was par- 
ticularly appreciated. Mr. Harris con- 
ducted with his usua. finesse and technical 
command, and both soloists and choru 
were warmly applauded. Z. 


Friskin Plays Goldberg Variations 


The oustanding feature of the Jan. 25 
concert in the weekly series of chamber 
music p ms being given at the Juilliard 
School of Music was the playing by James 
Friskin of Bach’s Goldber Vasiations for 
piano, and three Chorale Preludes by the 
same master, O, Lamb of God and We Be- 
lieve in One God as transcribed by Tausig, 
and Rummel’s arrangement of Mortify Us 
by Thy Grace. Mr. Friskin’s well-chosen 
tempi kept the playing time of the varia- 
tions within thirty-seven minutes; and his 
keen musical intelligence, strong structural 
sense and highly developed technique en- 
abled him to present this formidable work 
with steadily cumulative effect, and in a 
(Continued on page 64) 
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FOUR ORCHESTRAS 
HEARD IN CAPITAL 


National Symphony and Visit- 
ing Forces Give Outstanding 
Concerts 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Two brilliant 
concerts by the National Symphony 
Orchestra, and one each by the visiting 
Philadelphia, New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and Boston Symphony or- 
chestras have been outstanding features. 

The most recent concert of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra was made 
particularly notable by Hans Kindler’s 
superb reading of Tchaikovsky’s Pathé- 
tique Symphony. 

This was one of the most impressive 
performances of the year. Sylvia Lent 
was the violin soloist, playing Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in an artistic manner. 
The soloist at the previous concert was 
Vladimir Horowitz, heard in a mas- 
terly interpretation of Brahms’s Piano 
Concerto. 

Issay Dobrowen was both conductor 
and piano soloist at the concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Jan. 17, giv- 
ing a fine performance of Bach’s Fifth 
Brandenburg Concerto and an accept- 
able reading of Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony. 

Walter Gieseking has been heard 
twice, once at Mrs. Lawrence Town- 
send’s morning musicale on Jan. 18; 
and again on Jan. 24 as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under the baton of Bruno Walter. The 
latter program included Schubert’s 

Seventh Symphony and Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto in A Minor, 


Bostonians’ Only Appearance 

The only concert given here this year 
by the Boston Symphony brought the 
first local hearing of Sibelius’s Tapiola. 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and 
music from Tannhauser and Siegfried 
were also on the program. 

The Washington String Quartet gave 
a concert in the home of Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Hicks on the afternoon of 
Jan. 27. Milton Schwarz, Paul Bright- 
enberg, George Wargo and Sidney 
Hamer are the members of this en- 
semble. 

Mrs, Townsend presented Myra Hess 
and Hans Kindler in. one of the most 
musical of her mornings this season, 
and arranged the local debuts of Lotte 
Lehmann and Paolo Marion on Feb. 1. 

A project to give opera in Washing- 
ton, in a season which had been with- 
out this form of entertainment, has been 
launched by Alfredo Salmaggi and a 
company recruited chiefly in Chicago. 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
were heard in the Washington Audi- 
torium on Jan. 22, with Pasquale 
Amato and Giuseppe Radaelli as out- 
standing participants. Several prom- 
inent local singers, Dorothy Seegar and 
Giuseppe Bruno among them, were also 
heard to advantage. Carmen is sched- 
uled for Feb. 12, with Carmela Pon- 
selle in the title role. 

Among local musicians, activity is 
increasing. Concerts have been given 
before large audiences by the Rubin- 
stein and the Schubert Choral clubs, 
both composed of women’s voices, and 
the Interstate Male Chorus. The Ru- 
binstein Club presented Dan Gridley, 
tenor, as guest artist. Edwin Steffe, 





local Atwater Kent prize winner, was 
soloist with the Interstate group. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus sang under the leadership of 
Serge Jaroff to a huge audience on 
the night of Jan. 21. 


Ruts Howe ri 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BULL HULL 


STEINWAY BUILDING—NEW YORK CITY 





FOSTER MILLER 


Bass-Baritone 





AS SOLOISTS 


"One of the finest experiences to be 
remembered by the listener was the 
tenor voice of EARL WEATHER- 
FORD, beautifully used in two great 
tenor roles (Die Meistersinger and 
Parsifal) with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra."—Toronto Mail and Em- 
pire. 


“FOSTER MILLER is a singer, who has 
solid musicianship and a sure instinct 
for style."—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“His organ has a warm, satisfying 
quality and beautiful resonance."— 
N. Y. Staats Zeitung. 


IN DUO-RECITAL 


EARL WEATHERFORD 


Tenor 


“The unmistakable enthusiasm of the audience and the fine after-glow 
in the way of appreciative comment testify to the cordial reception the 


artists met.” 


Charles D. Atkins, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
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FRANCES HALL 
TWO-PIANO RECITALS 


“Two- piano music when it is 
played as we heard it by Frances 
Hall and Rudolph Gruen becomes 
a suave delight."—Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 


RUDOLPH GRUEN 

















DUET PROGRAMS A FEATURE 





MARY 
HOPPLE 


CONTRALTO 


“All praise was justified—one of 





the most outstanding performances 
ever heard here.""—Albany Times 
Union, Albany, N. Y. 


"Mary Hopple sang the Verdi 
‘Requiem’ with feeling and beau- 
tiful quality."—Springfield Repub- 


lican. 





"The cast last night was an able 
one, Mary Hopple leading all the 
rest. Miss Hopple has a beautiful 
voice, which she uses very well in- 
deed, besides being most agree- 
able to look upon." —Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 





MARGARET 
HAMILTON 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Has appeared as soloist with the 
New York 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


Cincinnati 





Symphony Orchestra 


Cleveland 


Symphony Orchestra 





Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra 


San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra 


El Paso and Toronto 
Symphonies 
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Novelties by American Musicians 
Well Received at First Local 
Hearings — Damrosch Leads 
Huge Festival Beethoven Pro- 
gram 


IX resident orchestral organizations 

gave concerts in New York during 
the past fortnight in addition to the visiting 
orchestras from Boston and Philadelphia. 
Besides standard works there were a num- 
ber of novelties and soloists of prominence 
were heard. 


Children Hear Brahms Program 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Concert for Children and Young People, 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Soloists: 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano; Mishel Piastro, 
violinist; Alfred Wallenstein, cellist. 
(C. H.) Jan. 21, morning. 

Academic Festival Overture........ Brahms 

Andante from Concerto for Violin and 

"GEE 00-00 0.906000 6065 00 00nEeen 64 Brahms 
Messrs. Piastro and Wallenstein 

Die Mainacht; Sapphische Ode; Vecgepiienes 

GURMEIN  cccccccocasesesccccses Brahms 


This was the first program in honor of 
the centenary of the birth of Brahms to be 
given in New York. Mr. Schelling spoke 
at length about Brahms and his work, in- 
cluding in his talk many amusing anecdotes 
which evoked hilarity from his youthful 
audience. Miss Lashanska was profusely 
applauded at the close of her three songs, 
and the movement from the double con- 
certo, played by Messrs. Piastro and 
Wallenstein met likewise with much _ 
cess. 3 


Philharmonic Heard at Metropolitan 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Serge 
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New Works Heard on New York's Orchestral Lists 





Walter Damrosch Led a Concert of Large 
Proportions in Madison Square Garden 


Prokofieff, pianist-composer. (M.O.H.) 
Jan. 22, afternoon. 
Overture to Kitchen von Heilbronn 


Pfitzner 
ry eae Prokofieff 
Mr. Prokofieff 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor...... Brahms 


The program consisted entirely of works 
repeated from previous concerts. The 
rather Straussian but impressive Pfitzner 
overture was an appropriate opening. Mr. 
Prokofieff was well received in his piano 
concerto, and the Brahms symphony ex- 
erted its usual power and charm over a 
large audience. 








PACHMANN 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 





our time.” 





Extract from a letter by Vladimir de Pachmann dated 
August 11th, 1931: 


“I am very glad to know that she” (speaking of Madame 
Madame Marguerite de Pachmann-Labori) “has decided to 
teach my method to a few chosen pupils. 
is the only person to whom I have taught my method, which 
has been my life’s work. I am more glad than I can say 
to think that my method will thus survive me . . . She has, 
in my opinion, always been the greatest woman pianist of 


As you know, she 


V. de Pachmann. 








i. 
. 


Paris. 


Gabriel Pierne, Maurice Ravel, 








Madame Marguerite de Pachmann will accept a 
limited number of pupils at her school of piano in 


Diplomas will be awarded to qualified pupils by a jury composed 
of members of the following Committee: 


Francis Plante, Honorary President. 
Harold Bauer, Moritz Rosenthal and Emil Sauer. 


Alfred Bruneau, Henri Dallier, Paul Dukas, Philippe Gaubert, Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty, D. E. Inghelbrecht, Pierre Monteux, Joaquin Nin, Paul Paray, 
Rhene-Baton, Albert Roussel, 
Watler, Albert Wolf, Sir Henry Wood. 


o—_—_—-e 
For all information apply: 


Madame de Pachmann, 1 rue de |’Yvette 
Paris, France 


Bruno 
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Dobrowen Conducts Philadelphians 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Isaay Dobrowen, 
guest conductor. (C. H.) Jan. 24, evening. 


ee 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 5$......... 
Dobrowen, pianist; Alexander Hils- 
. Violinist and W. M. Kincaid, 
Classic Symphony............... Prokofiefi 
Poéme de I’Extase.........csesess Scriabin 


Opportunities to hear the Manfred Over- 
ture are not common and this one was 
welcome by reason of a_ well-balanced 
performance. The Bach Concerto was 
smoothly achieved. In his treatment of 
the Prokofieff Symphony, Mr. Dobrowen 
seemed inclined to give it the sympathy 
and caress of a genuine Eighteenth Cen- 
tury work instead of the ironic flourish 
ordinarily bestowed upon it. His most stir- 
ring performance, for those who still like 
the work, was that of the Scriabin Poéme, 
in which the sonorities were worthy of the 
famous ensemble. O. 


Damrosch Holds Beethoven Festival 


Festival Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. Soloists, Florence Austral, 
Rachel Morton, Jeannette Vreeland, Irene 
Williams, Margaret Matzenauer, Sonia 
Essin, Frieda Klink, Grace gy 
Althouse, Ernest Davis, Rolf 
Ivan Ivantzoff, Baromeo, Frederic 
Baer, Bernard Friedman, Theodore Webb. 
Assisting organizations: Oratorio Society 
of New York; Schola Cantorum; Mount 
Vernon Choral Society; White Plains 
Choral Society; St. John’s Choir, Male 
Glee Club, Madrigal Society of Yonkers; 
Newark Music Foundation Chorus; Con- 
temporary Choral of Newark; fifty 
dancers directed by Irma Duncan; six 
hundred members of the Folk Festival 
Council. (M.S.G.) Jan. 25, evening. 

Overture, Leonore No. 3......... Beethoven 

Agnus Dei from the Missa Solemnis, 

Symphony No. 9 Bestheven 
Last Movemen 
( _. t Arranged by AL, Dam- 

Mr. Damrosch’s ambitious and im- 
pressive Pageant of Peace attracted an 
audience variously estimated at from 
12,000 to 15,000. Artists to the number of 
1,866 contributed to the evening’s spec- 
tacle. Although it might be objected that 
visualization of music in the manner here 
essayed by Mr. Damrosch is esthetically 
wrong, and although it is undeniable that 
Beethoven's num opus suffered in 
places from the inevitable bustle and noise 
incident to the appearance, disappearance 
and locomotion of such a vast quantity 
of participating humanity, it is unques- 
tionable that the whole thing was, in any 
inclusive sense of the term, a decided suc- 
cess. 

The opening overture was a curtain 
raiser of fitting solemnity. The solo parts 
of the Agnus Dei were sung with great 
effectiveness by Miss Vreeland, Mme. 
Matzenauer, Mr. Althouse and Mr. Baro- 
meo; and, strangely enough the solo 
voices carried admirably in the vast audi- 
torium. 

Joseph Urban had constructed a mag- 
nificent background of pillars and curtains 
which offset with grandeur the work of 
the Duncan dancers and the parade of the 
nations in the last movement of the Ninth 
Symphony. 

A particularly happy notion, musically, 
was the substitution of a chorus of six- 
teen soloists for the four which all-too- 
usually torture the ears in the last move- 
ment of the symphony with courageous 
attempts to sing this all but umsingable 
music, The result was smooth and balanced. 

Proceeds from the concert will be turned 
over to the Musicians’ Emergency Fund. 

G. 


Paul Whiteman Leads Novelties 


Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra. 
Soloists, Josef Stopak, violinist; John W. 
Green, composer-pianist; Roy Bargy, 
pianist; Ramona, piano and  celesta. 
(C. H.) Jan. 25, evening 
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Nicolai Berezowsky Was Soloist in His Own 
Violin Concerto Under Albert Stoessel 


Concerto in Jazz............ Robert Braine 
Chromatic Walts, Lovers....Richard Rogers 
WE CEES Keweccincccdéane Ferde Grofé 


Mr. Grofé’s new opus was a cleverly 
orchestrated work in four movements rep- 
resenting the noises or emotions or some- 
thing of a newspaper from its embryonic 
development on the copy desk to its final 
emergence from the press. The typewriter 
and solo revolver parts were admirably 
performed. 

The concerto of Braine, the solo violin 
part of which was very effectively pre- 
sented by Josef Stopak, proved one of the 
more arresting works. The orchestra 
played with decided ability throughout. It 
must be admitted that if the works of our 
younger highbrow jazz composers are to 
receive a fair deal in performance, such 
performance must come from organiza- 
tions like Mr. Whiteman’s rather than 
from our able but not sufficiently natural- 
ized symphony orchestras. 


Juilliard Orchestra Plays 


Juilliard Graduate School Orchestra, Al- 
bert Stoessel, conductor. Soloists: Nicolai 
Berezowsky, Charles Lichter and Harry 
Glickman, violinists; George William 
Volkel, organist. (J. S. A.) Jan. 27, eve- 


ning. 
Toceata e Bergamasca.......... Frescobaldi 
Prelude from the E Major Violin Sonata.... 


Bach 
(Set for strings by Mr. Stoessel) 
Concerto for two violins, string orchestra 
Ge GHD cccccncccqscces ivaldi-Nachez 
Messrs. Lichter, Glickman and Volkel 
Three Dances from Céphale et Procris.... 


rétry-Mottl 

Concerto for Violin ........... Berezowsky 
Mr. Berezowsky 

Carnaval des Animaux......... Saint-Saéns 


This, the second concert of the orchestra, 
once more demonstrated the excellent train- 
ing this body of students is receiving at the 
hands of Mr. Stoessel. The playing of the 
first half of the program was marked by 
admirable precision of attack, tonal balance 
and incisive rhythmic spirit. 

Problems of a different nature were pre- 
sented by the score of Nicolai Berezow- 
sky’s Violin Concerto, Op. 14, in which the 
composer, as guest artist, played the solo 
part. These were met with apparently 
equal ease. but the music itself proved to 
be of slight substance in its dissonant 
idiom, only the Adagio achieving a definite 
significance. The program closed with a 
colorful performance of the Saint-Saéns 
Carnival of Animals, the inherent humor 
of the work being deftly communicated and 
arousing immediate response. In this Nuta 
Dinces and Hannah Klein were the solo 





pianists, and Virginia Quarles the solo 
‘cellist. ; GS 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Metropolitan Produces Siegfried 
and Bohéme—Curtis Institute 
Artists Draw Record Attend- 
ance—Club Performances and 
Other Events Present Notable 
Music 


PEILADELFHIA, Feb. 5.—The sec- 
ond episode in the local annual Wag- 
ner trilogy came on Jan. 17, when 
Artur Bodanzky conducted the visiting 
Metropolitan Opera forces in Siegfried. 
Rudolf Laubenthal was a stalwart phy- 
sical embodiment of the hero, and Ger- 
trude Kappel an effective Briinnhilde. 
Doris Doe, who made her debut as 
Erda a year ago, showed a firmer grasp 
of the role. Ludwig Hofmann was a 
stately and sonorous Wanderer. 


A performance of La Bohéme in 
which dramatic pace was a marked fea- 
ture was the Metropolitan offering of 
Jan. 24. Elisabeth Rethberg, in splen- 
did voice, won great acclaim as the fra- 
gile heroine. Aida Doninelli, in her 
first major role here, presented a vivid 
and sparkling Musetta. The Bohemians 
were Giovanni Martinelli, Claudio Fri- 
gerio, Armando Borgioli and Tancredi 
Pasero, all but Mr. Martinelli being 
new here in these roles. Vincenzo Bel- 
lezza’s conducting was largely respon- 
sible for the swift movement of the 
performance. 


Dances Are Featured 


A Féte Artistique filled the program 
of the Philadelphia Music Club on Jan. 
24 at the fortnightly program in the 
Bellevue ballroom. The club ballet was 
under the direction of Douglas Coudy, 
solo dancer of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company ballet, who arranged 
the diversified and colorful program. 
He gave one number himself, a spec- 
tacular Czardas, assisted by Audrey 
Geurard, Eleanor Blum and the en- 
semble. Additional dances included a 
Strauss waltz, a Norwegian wooden 
shoe dance and a Minuet by Auber. 

Others appearing on the program 
were Thelma Melrose Davies, con- 
tralto; Ruth Wood ‘Carnwath, diseuse, 
and Robert Carnwath, Jr., baritone. 
Admirable accompaniments were pro- 
vided by the Trio Classique, consisting 
of Florence Haenle, violinist, Ruth 
Burroughs, pianist, and Irene Hubbard, 
‘cellist. 

Ralph Kinder, organist of Holy Trin- 
ity, concluded his annual series of Sat- 
urday afternoon recitals in January on 
the twenty-eighth. On this occasion, 
which marked the 1282nd recital played 
in Holy Trinity by Mr. Kinder, his list 
included the Reve Angélique of Rubin- 
stein, Alexander Russell’s The Bells of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, de Boeck’s Al- 
legro con fuoco and one of his own 
compositions, Souvenir. Mae Ebery 
Hotz, soprano, sang Hear Ye, Israel, 
from Elijah. 


At the Art Museum 


The third program in the series of 
five free Sunday evening concerts given 
injthe new Art Museum by artist stu- 
détits of the Curtis Institute of Music 
under the general direction of Louis 
Bailly attracted more than 3,000. This 
was the largest audience of the season. 

Dr. Bailly conducted a string orches- 
tra of fifteen in Vivaldi’s Sixth Con- 
certo in A Minor for solo violin and en- 
semble, the Mozartean quality of which 
was well brought out by Philip Frank, 


ras and Concert Programs 


a pupil of Efrem Zimbalist, and his as- 
sociates. Brahms’s centenary was com- 
memorated in his String Sextet in G, 
well played by Jack Pepper, James 
Bloom, Virginia Majewski, Leonard 
Mogill, Orlando Cole and Howard 
Mitchell. The Messrs. Frank, Mitchell 
and Cole, with Yvonne Krinsky at the 
piano, were heard in Schumann’s Quar- 
tet in E Flat, in which they absolved 
themselves with distinction. 

As a memorial to Eli Kirk Price, 
president of the Museum, who died re- 
cently, the string ensemble played an 
effective arrangement made by Dr. 
Bailly of the Miserere from the first 
of Beethoven’s Three Equali for trom- 
bones. 

The Matinee Musical Club presented 
John Gruber, young Boston pianist, at 
its concert on Jan. 18 in the Bellevue 
ballroom. Clear and fluent technique 
and ingratiating interpretations marked 
his playing. He gave works by De- 
bussy, Chopin and Prokofieff, and his 
brief comments on some of them were 
much enjoyed. The string ensemble, 
led by Ben Stad, played Delibes’s bal- 
let suite, La Source, and a miscellane- 
ous group and accompanied the club’s 
vocal ensemble, which is under the lead- 
ership of Nicholas Douty, in Bizet’s 
Agnus Dei and Verdi’s Recordare Jesu 
Pie. Soloists in the latter work were 
Ethyl Smeltaer Littlehales and May- 
belle Marston. Songs by Hopkinson and 
Purcell were exquisitely sung by Elisa- 
beth Harrison. Virginia Snyber and 
Helen Boothroyd Buckley accompanied. 


Discusses Stravinsky 


Marc Blitzstein, pianist and com- 
poser, dealt with Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 
du Printemps at his discussion of mod- 
ern music on Jan. 17 in the music 
room of Mrs. Harry Sundheim. He 


, gave a very interesting analysis of the 


work, 

Hans Schumann, of the department 
of music in the School of Fine Arts 
of the University of Pennsylvania, gave 
the weekly lecture-recital in the Irvine 
Auditorium series of faculty recitals. 
He played his own Partita Cromatica 
on the Cyrus H. K. Curtis organ—the 
gigantic instrument built for the Ses- 
quicentennial. 

David Sokoloff, pianist, whose tech- 
nical equipment and breadth of interpre- 
tation are remarkable for his fifteen 
years, gave a recital in the foyer of the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 19. Works 
by Bach and Chopin were the staples 
of his program. 

W. R. Murpuy 





Henry Street Settlement to Give 
Kurt Weill Premiere 

Kurt Weill’s opera Der Jasager, 
which has been performed in Paris and 
throughout Germany with conspicuous 
success, will be given its American 
premiere by the Music School of the 
Henry Street Settlement in the spring. 
Rehearsals are now proceeding under 
the direction of Lehman Engel, and it 
is probable that the production will take 
place in an uptown theatre. 





Mrs. Stillman Kelley to Head Ohio 
Music at Chicago Fair 

Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, president of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, is making the 
final arrangements for Ohio Music at 
the World’s Fair. Mrs. Kelley has 
been appointed by Governor White as 
chairman of music for Ohio at the 
Century of Progress Exposition. 
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j ization in Providence and 
+ Boston on January 17, 20 
t, and 21. 





At the request of its 
regular conductor, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra invited 
Albert Stoessel to conduct 
three concerts of that organ- 





Pirie M 
ALBERT STOESSEL 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS 


The reading of Tchaikovsky's “Romeo and Juliet” was carefully planned and glori- 
ously carried out, a performance glowing with passion; a performance of tragic 
intensity in the Friar Laurence and street brawl music and in the closing measures. 
For once the horns in the syncopated accompaniment to the famous love melody 
were effectively brought out; were inseparable from the melody itself, the one not 
to be thought of without the other. 


Philip Hale, “Boston Herald” 
Guest Conductor Brings Novelties 


By virtues of an eloquent guest conductor, the regular concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall proved the most unusual, 
and altogether one of the most interesting thus far in the season. The conductor 
was the American, Albert Stoessel. He came preceded by a formidable reputation 
—his talents, both as program-maker and conductor, more than justified that repu- 
tation—Too much cannot be said for the tact with which the program was 
arranged. 


H. C. C., “Boston Traveler” 
Stoessel as Symphony Guest Directs Absorbing Concert 


No doubt Mr. Stoessel had in mind not only the listener (for whom the program 
was excellently made) but himself, wishing to show his mastery over a wide range 
of music. He was eminently successful. From the opening Bach transcription it 
was apparent that Stoessel is a conductor of authority, of first-rate technique, of 
sensitiveness to musical line, and a man endowed with knowledge of orchestral 
balance and tone quality. There was not a dull moment in the concert.—And 
throughout the program the orchestra played under Stoessel'’s baton with brilliance 
and precision. The audience was most responsive to Stoessel's conducting and to 
the novelties as well. 

Moses Smith, “Boston American” 


The program which Mr. Stoessel had prepared was rich in novel interest.—The 
performances yesterday of the pieces by James and Weinberger were as witty and 
brilliant as the compositions themselves. Delius’ wistful, reticent, tonal expression 
of the mood of one who finds sadness as well as joy in vernal things was sympa- 
thetically interpreted. 

Warren Storey Smith, “Boston Post” 


Mr. Stoessel is a well-grounded and practiced, authoritative and musicianly leader. 
He has a firm grasp of the music he undertakes to perform and has no diffculty in 
obtaining from his players the effects he is after. He had of course, in this in- 
stance, a superb instrument to play upon, and he was quick to acknowledge the 
players’ part in his unquestionable success. 


L. A. S., “Christian Science Monitor” 


Those who view the considerable difficulties of Bach with disfavor should have heard 
his “Fantasia in G" as played by the incomparable string section of the orchestra, 
the ey with which technical “exercises” may be invested, the effectiveness with 
which organ music may be arranged for a string orchestra, a medium of musical 
expression different from the organ of Bach's time and the fine degrees of tone 
shading which Albert Stoessel imparted to the assembled string choirs. Stoessel’s 
treatment of the “Andante” was particularly enjoyable and artistic. . . . It (Tristan) 
was a perfect rendition of the most glorious music that has as yet been given man- 
kind.—Albert Stoessel, new to this city save for his compositions, held his forces well 
in hand and directed with skill and authority. His arrangement of the “Cathedrale 
Engloutie” show his ability in orchestration, a work which must be accepted as a 
distinct contribution to the literature of orchestral music. Surely Debussy himself 
would have approved. 

“Providence Journal” 
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Director of the Opera and Orches- 
tra Departments of the Juilliard 
Graduate School in New York. 
Conductor of: The Oratorio Society 
of New York, The Westchester 
County Choral Society and the 
Worcester Festival: Musical Direc- 
tor of Chautauqua Institution. 
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The Concert Fortnight in Manhattan 


(Continued from page 60) 
manner that commanded the closest inter- 
est of the audience and aroused its enthu- 
siasm. 

This fine performance of a work of im- 
posing significance was followed by the 
cruelly taxing and musically arid aria of 
Zerbinetta from Richard Strauss’s Ari- 
adne auf Naxos, unwisely undertaken by 
Janice Davenport, accompanied at the 
piano by Brooks Smith. The program 
closed with a highly creditable perform- 
ance of Schumann’s D Minor Trio, Op. 63, 
No. 1, Alice Quarles, pianist; Mar- 
guerite rles, violinist, and Virginia 
Quarles, ’cellist. 


Basil Gauntlett Plays 


As the sixth event of the Music Through 
the es series in the Barbizon Plaza, 
Basil Gauntlett, pianist, was presented on 
the evening of Jan. 25. The work of out- 
standing interest on his program was the 
Hook Norton Suite of the late Ernest 
Fowles, who died suddenly in England last 
December on the eve of sailing for his fifth 
American tour. Other works included 
Schubert’s Fantasia in C, Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Choral and Fugue, Chopin’s Sonata 
in B Flat Minor, Liszt’s Ballade, the 
Prisoner of Chillon, and Debussy’s L’Ile 
Joyeuse. 

An audience of good proportions ap- 
plauded generously. Z. 


Frank Bishop in Recital 
Frank Bishop, pianist. (T. H.) Jan. 26, 
evening. 


Prelude and Fugue in C; Prelude and 
Fugue in F Minor; Prelude and Fugue 


Se We MING Kadedendccancicsnabeceeseses Bach 
ee, GO. BR BRO. Lec cccccccccces Beethoven 
Variations on a Theme by Handel...Brahms 
Berceuse; Ballade in A Fiat.......... Chopin 
A ak ceca dudes treeseccesceseee Ibeniz 
DE scebsGehdrensecdorceveccocens Fauré 
IED 5 third abelian, cceckanscncseees Scriabin 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 6............. Liszt 


Mr. Bishop delighted his audience with 
his finely conceived interpretations of the 
Bach preludes and fugues. Throughout he 
displayed the reserve and control necessary 
to the proper presentation of this contra- 
puntal music, and at the same time there 
was no tendency to that dryness and aca- 
demism that often accompanies such per- 
formances. The Beethoven sonata was 
likewise given a sober and painstaking 
reading, and the Brahms variations were 
received with much enthusiasm. The 
shorter works were performed with the 
same effect of competence and delicacy, 
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_ Ray Francis Brown Led the Fisk University 


Choir in an Admirable Program of 
Choral Music 


an effect to which the pianist’s excellent 
stage presence added no little. 4 


Fisk University Choir Introduced 

Fisk University Choir, Ray Francis 
Brown, conductor; Mrs. James A. Myers, 
assistant conductor; Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
guest conductor. (C. H.) Jan. 26, evening 


How Shall I Fitly Meet Thee, from 

Christmas Oratorio .........s-<s000+ Bach 
When in the Hour of Utmost Need..Stobaeus 
Gloria Patri; Popule meus; Exultate 

DEO ctincencedsdeakseeennstetbhheose Palestrina 
Come, O Thou Traveller Unknown; 

Fierce Was the Wild Billow; O, Sa- 

cred Head Surrounded; Go to Dark 

Gethsemane ...........++.. T. Tertius Noble 
Spirituals: Go Down, Moses; Go Tell It 

on the Mountain; Were You There? 

Goin’ Up; Live a-Humble. 
Lost in the Night.....F. Melias Christiansen 
Don’t You Weep No More, Mary— 

R. Nathaniel Dett 

The Cherubic Hymn...... 


To Thee, O Lord......... -..«tachmaninott 
O, Praise the Name of the Lord. Tchaikovsky 


. In this, its first New York concert, the 
Fisk Choir revealed ample evidence of the 
most careful preparation and painstaking 
attention to all matters concerning phras- 
ing, accuracy of attack and release and 
clearness of enunciation; and with the ef- 
fects of shading that had been minutely 


conducting his own group and achieved 
both rhythmic and dynamic fluidity. 
individual voices assigned 


acteristic religious fervor, spontaneity and 
tonal mellowness. the spirituals 


tive in its enthusiasm. Under Mr. Brown’s 
baton the best singing in the first group 
was done in Palestrina’s Gloria Deo and 
in Christiansen’s Lost in 
any extra numbers were de- 
manded and added, these including Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot, and Dr. Noble’s Souls 
of the Rig hteous. ok 


Tellefsen Trice at Barbizon 

The Tollefsen Trio, Augusta Tollefsen, 
pianist, Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, and 

Robert Thrane, ‘cellist, appeared in a re- 
cital at the on on the evening of 
Jan. 26. The program comprised Schu- 
bert’s Trio m B Flat, Eugene Goossens’s 
Trio, Op. 7, and Tchaikovsky's Trio in A 
Minor. 

It is owing to groups of the type of the 
Tollefsen Trio that the rich literature for 
this ——_ is kept alive to concert 
audiences. The popularity of the sym- 
phony the string quartet and the soloist is 
only too apt to overshadow the many ex- 
cellent compositions by the greatest com- 
posers which have been cast in this mold. 
The group played with fine technique and 
balanced ensemble. Particularly interest- 
ing was the Goossens work, subtitled Five 
Impressions of a Holiday, and divided into 
four movements each of which expressed 
scenes and ideas of a pastoral nature. The 
audience responded cordially. G. 


Avis Charbennel Plays Modern Music 


A program consisting entirely of works 
by living composers was presented by Avis 
Charbonnel, pianist, in her recital in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 28. 
A good sized audience attended, showing 
frequently its appreciation of her pianistic 
gifts. The program ed with a sonata 
by George F. Boyle, Philadelphia com- 
poser. It was a work of conservative 
character, well written but inclining toward 
the derivative rather than the original. 
Following the intermission, Paderewski’s 
Théme Varié was fluently performed and 
was in turn followed by the striking 





Dr. Hollis Dann Gave a Benefit Performance 
of The Messiah with the New York University 
Chorus and Orchestra 


Druids of Marion Bauer. Rudolph Ganz’s 
After Midnight and de Falla’s Fantasia 
Baetica closed the program. 

Miss Charbonnel disclosed abundant tech- 
nical ability and secure muscianship, phras- 
ing throughout her program with great 
clarity, and never allowing her playing to 
degenerate into the more obvious and facile 
forms of virtuosity. 


Messiah Sung for Unemployed 


An admirable performance of Messiah 
was given in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 28, by the New York University 
Chorus and Orchestra under the conduc- 
torship of Hollis Dann. The soloists were 
Ruth Rodgers, Amy Ellerman, Ernest 
Davis and Chase Baromeo. J. Thurston 
Noé was at the organ. The performance 
was for the benefit of Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief. 

Mr. Dann has demonstrated his abilities 
as a conductor of Handel’s masterpiece 
before this. One can only say that this 
performance was up to the standard which 
he has set. Throughout the work, the tone 
of the chorus, its attacks and releases, and 
general shading were of a very high order. 

Mme. Rodgers and Mme. Ellerman both 
sang with fine tone and complete under- 
standing of the oratorio style. The former, 
in I know that My Redeemer Liveth and 
the latter in He Shall Feed His Flock were 
especially notable. Mr. Davis created a 


(Continued on page 93) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1933 


Paris Hears Bizet Work in New Version 





Weingartner’s Orchestration of 
Chromatic Variations Has 
First Local Performance — 
Philharmonic Society Holds 


Schumann Festival with Cor- 
tot as Featured Soloist — New 


Society Formed for Contem- 
porary Composers — Monteux 
Introduces Score by Isidor 
Freed 


By GiLBert CHASE 


PARIS, Feb. 1.—January is generally 
a musically meagre month in Paris, 
and this year the paucity of concerts 
was even more pronounced than usual. 
Such concerts as took place, however, 
were for the most part of outstanding 
interest, so it cannot be said that the 
new year began inauspiciously. 

Dr. Felix Weingartner, whose peri- 
odical visits as guest conductor lend 
distinction to the otherwise not par- 
ticularly interesting concerts of the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra, conducted this 
organization in two concerts on Jan. 7 
and 8, giving the first local perform- 


ances of his own orchestration of 
Bizet’s Chromatic Variations. These 
variations, which constitute Bizet’s 


most important work for the piano, are 
very little known in France. It ap- 
pears, however, that in Germany 
pianists include them on their programs 
quite frequently—which would seem to 
bear out the saying that a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own 
country. 

Dr. Weingartner attaches great im- 
portance to this work of Bizet, which 
he has orchestrated in adherence to 
that composer’s style as exemplified in 
Carmen and L’Arlesiénne. The result 
is a well-sounding and musically in- 
teresting product, which, to judge by 
the favor it received on this occasion, 
may bring to Bizet’s little-known work 
a wider recognition than it has hitherto 
received in France. 

Including Additional Material 

The Philharmonic Society of Paris, 
which can generally be relied upon to 
provide programs of exceptional merit, 
presented a Schumann Festival at the 


Salle Pleyel on Jan. 10, the participat- 
ing artists being Alfred Cortot, who 
played the Etudes S i and 
the Carnaval, and les era, 
French baritone, who sang the Dichter- 
liebe, accompanied by Mr. Cortot at 
the piano. 

Following his customary practise 
when playing the Etudes Symphoniques, 
Mr. Cortot included the additional 
variations which were set aside by 
Schumann in the final version of his 
work. This procedure might be justi- 
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Ruth Slenczynski's First Paris Solo Recital 
Showed That This Diminutive Pienist Pos- 
sesses Remarkable Talent 


fied exceptionally as a matter of curi- 
osity, but there would seem to be no 
valid reason for habitually flying in the 
face of the composer’s judgment and 
the prevailing opinion of successive 
generations. 

The real feature of the program, if 
only for its extreme rarity, was the op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Cortot in the 
role of accompanist. These songs of 
Schumann are in the nature of dia- 
logues between voice and piano, there- 
fore their full significance is only con- 
veyed when the piano part is given its 
utmost measure of expression. This 
Mr. Cortot did with fine sensibility and 
poetic feeling, which found their coun- 


terpart in the singing of Mr. Panzera. 
A new society for the performance of 
music has just heen 
formed in Paris. It is called The 
Triton; and the members of its execu- 
tive committee are P. O. Ferroud, Jac- 
ques Ibert, Darius Milhaud, Jacques 
Rivier, Henri Tomasi, Tibor Harsanyi, 
Arthur Honegger, Marcel Mihalovici 
and Serge Prokofieff. The first con- 
cert given by this group comprised 
chamber music by Conrad Beck, Bohu- 
slav Martinu, Harsanyi and Mihalovici, 
performed by the Pasquier Trio. 
Works by Martinu, Beck, Ferroud, 
Schulhoff, Bart6k and Caplet made up 
the program of the second concert, on 
Jan. 20. 


Concerto for the Left Hand 


Ravel’s long-awaited Concerto for 
the left hand, for piano and orchestra, 
was finally heard here for the first time 
at a Ravel Festival given by the Paris 
Symphony on Jan. 17, with the com- 
poser conducting, and the Austrian 
war-wounded pianist Paul Wittgenstein 
(for whom the work was written) as 
soloist. As regards composition, this 
work is contemporary with the Piano 
Concerto which was produced last year. 

The two works offer a complete con- 
trast, and to my mind the left-handed 
concerto is decidedly inferior to its 
two-handed counterpart. The piano 
writing offers nothing particularly new 
or interesting, and the full orchestral 
array employed by Ravel serves rather 
to cover up a lack of real substance 
than to adorn ideas of any significance. 
There is jazz treated @ la Ravel—that 
is, with a complete misconception of 
the essential characteristics of this par- 
ticular idiom. The work is in two sec- 
tions, played without interruption. 

An interesting work by Isador Free 
a young American composer residing 
in Paris, was given its first perform- 
ance, under the baton of Pierre Mon- 
teux at a concert of the Paris Sym- 
phony. The title of the work—Jeux 


de Timbres—is explanatory of the plan 


ot the composition, which aims to throw 
into relief the various instrumental 
timbres of the orchestra. In the open- 
ing Allegro the percussion predom- 
inates, in the Andante tranquillo the 
strings, and in the final Allegro non 


troppo the wood-winds are emphasized. 





Mr. Freed shows a laudable endeavor 
to think in terms of purely musical 
values, rather than to prop up his 
musical structure with literary or pic- 
torial supports. His tonal structure is 
ingeniously devised and wrought with 
capable workmanship. 

At this same concert the young 
violinist, Ruth Posselt, was the soloist 
in Paganini’s First Concerto, which she 
interpreted with remarkable virtuosity, 
winning warm applause from the audi- 
ence. 

Seven-Year-Old Pianist 


Ree a —. a 
Slenczynski, hitherto heard here only 
as soloist with the Paris Symphony, 
gave her first recital at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées on Jan. 18, playing 
works by Bach-Slenczynski, Mozart, 
Chopin, Beethoven and Schubert. The 
evident musicality of this diminutive 
pianist, her perfect assurance and utter 
lack of affectation, stamp her as an ex- 
ception even among child prodigies. 
The large audience which attended the 
recital was enthusiastic in its apprecia- 
tion of her playing. 

Eide Norena, soprano of the Paris 
Opéra, was one of the soloists at the 
concert of the Paris Symphony on Jan. 
15, this being her final appearance in 
this city before her departure for Amer- 
ica. Mme. Norena’s purity of style and 
vocal charm were evidenced in three 
arias from Mozart operas. The other 
soloist was Francois Lang, a young and 
exceptionally talented French pianist, 
who interpreted the Schumann Con- 
certo. 

The Lener Quartet gave a Mozart 
Festival under the auspices of the Phil- 
harmonic Society at the Salle Pleyel 
on Jan. 24, the program comprising 
two string quartets, in B Flat and D 
Minor, and the Quintet in G Minor, 
with Mr. Blanpain taking the second 
viola. Although the Leners have built 
up their reputation chiefly around the 
Beethoven quartets, their Mozart play- 
ing is exquisite in its delicacy and 
variety of nuance. Their concert must 
be counted among the most successful 
of the season. 





Stueckgold Photograph by Carlo Edwards 


The photograph of Grete Stueckgold 
which appeared on the front cover of 
Musicat America for January 25 was 
taken by Carlo Edwards, official pho- 
tographer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. 









































emotional appeal. 


FRANCO FORESTA-HAYEK 


TENOR 


SCORES TRIUMPH AS MAURICE IN “ADRIANA RECOUVREUR” 
AT ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, MALTA 


"The tenor, Sigr. Franco Foresta, is well served by the part of 
Maurice. He has a fine voice, warm and rich in timbre, which he 
places well out into the auditorium. Further back the voice rises 
superbly, its quality unimpaired by distance and with a pronounced 
The duet in Act Il, ‘Thou art my conquest, 
thou my crown,’ fully merited the warm response it received.” 


The Malta Chronicle, Jan. 10, 


I  —— 


1933. 
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HAILED ONCE MORE 


Martha Baird Is Soloist—Local 
Musicians Give Enjoyable 
Programs 

ProvipENCE, Feb. 5.—The Providence 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Wassili Leps, gave its second concert 
of the season in Infantry Hall on Jan. 
24. Martha Baird, the soloist in Schu- 
mann’s Piano Concerto in A Minor, 
was highly successful. 

The orchestra opened the program 
with the Sakuntala Overture of Gold- 
mark and played Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony Pathétique. A large audience 
furnished evidence of the continued sup- 
port which the city is giving this 
worthy organization. 

Putnam Aldrich and Alfred Zighera 
gave a concert of music for harpsi- 
chord and viola da gamba in Churchill 
House on Jan. 26. Their program in- 
cluded the Sonata in G for harpsichord 
and viola da gamba by Bach, and the 
Sonata in C for the same instruments 
by Handel. Mr. Zighera played a So- 
nata for viola da gamba, unaccompa- 
nied, and a composition by C. F. Abel. 
Mr. Aldrich was heard in solos by Ra- 
meau, Handel and Couperin. 


Harp Ensemble Heard 


The Federal Hill House School of 
Music presented Vivian Place and the 
Eolian Ensemble in a program of music 
for the harp Jan. 25. Works played 
were chosen from the writings of Bach, 
Schumann, Chopin, Rogers and Place. 
Vivian Place played an Adagio by Ver- 
dalle and the Fileuse by Hasselmans 
as solos. 

William Lawrence, tenor, with Law- 
rence Brown -as accompanist, gave a 
recital in Memorial Hall on Jan. 25. 
The program contained songs by Han- 
del, Caccini, Wekerlin, Debussy, de 
Falla, Roger Quilter and Lawrence 
Brown. Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Brown 
played Bambara (Rhapsodie Afri- 
caine), a composition of the former, 
in a four-hand piano arrangement. 

The Fisk University Choir gave a 
concert in the Carlton Theatre on Jan. 
22 under the leadership of Ray Fran- 
cis Brown, and with Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble as guest conductor. Dr. Noble 
léd a group of his own compositions. 
A group of spirituals was led by Mrs. 
J. A. Myers, assistant conductor. 


Club Receives Donation 


The Monday Morning Musical Club 
has received a gift of valuable music 
for its alcove at the Providence Public 
Library. The donor is John B. Archer 
of this city. The collection numbers 
about 175 pieces. 

ARLAN R. CooLipcEe 








Victor Herbert Memorial Will Aid 
Needy Musicians 

A certificate of incorporation was 
approved on Jan. 6 for the Victor 

erbert Memorial, Inc., which is to per- 
petuate the memory of the composer 
by assisting needy musicians. The mem- 
orial was the plan of Mrs. Lucy Cotton 
Thomas, widow of Edward R. Thomas 
and the certificate was signed by her 
in association with William M. F. 
Magraw, Victor Herndon, Rafaelo 
Diaz and T. E. Roy Burnham. 





Durieux Ensemble Plays Rarely Heard 
Chamber Music 

The Willem Durieux Chamber Music 

Ensemble under the baton of Willem 

Durieux, presented the first of its series 

of three intimate concerts on the eve- 
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PROVIDENCE FORCES The Wedding of John Alden Ca rpenter 





© International News Photo 
John Alden Carpenter, Composer, and Mrs. Carpenter, Photographed After Their Marriage 


in the James Russell Lowell House in Cambridge, Mass., on Jan. 30. 


Mrs. Carpenter 


Was dorset Mrs. John ventana 





ning of Jan. 29 in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil Smith. The program was 
composed of rarely performed chamber 
music and included works by Corelli, 
Claude Le Jeune, Couperin, Ravel and 
Cyril Scott. Guest artists were Mil- 
dred Dilling, harpist, and Louisetta 
Talna, pianist. 





Julia Peters to Appear in Recital 
Accompanied by Clavilux 

Julia Peters, soprano, will give her 
second Carnegie Hall recital on the 
evening of March 8. Miss Peters will 
be accompanied in her program by color 
harmonizations played on the clavilux 
by Thomas Wilfred, the inventor of this 
instrument. The program will contain 
works by Schubert, Brahms, Strauss 
and Gretchaninoff. 





Recent Books On : 
Musical Topics 
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ing with the Polyphonic Period, as did 
Volume I. This second part is headed, 
Method of Musical Art, and covers the 
era, 1400 to 1600. It is a second edition, 
and a revision by Percy C. Buck, King 
Edward Professor of Music in the Uni- 
versity of London, of the original by H. E. 
Wooldridge, M. A., late Slade Professor 
of Fine Arts in the University of Oxford, 
first published in 1901. Some small por- 
tions have been omitted and occasional in- 
terpolations made in giving the volume 
the benefit of recent advances in scholar- 
ship. Chapters are devoted not only to 
schools of polyphony such as the English 
and Flemish and individual composers like 
Lassus, Byrd and Palestrina, but to the 
songs of the troubadours, trouvéres, 
minnesingers, and lutenists; and to instru- 
mental music in Germany, Italy, Spain, 
England, France and the Netherlands. 

As is pointed out by the author, it is 
not easy to draw the line between the true 


ree 


Elizabethan period i in music and that which 
followed. There is a world of difference 
between Byrd and Purcell, but the differ- 
ence is the outcome of a gradual develop- 
ment, not of any sudden change. Yet how 
far Dido and Aeneas is from the theories 
of Johannes Tinctoris as found in his 
writings on music of about 1447; the era 
when the schools that were to culminate 
in national figures like Purcell were being 
formed. 





A Boon to Beethovenians 











OWEVER far afield the pianists of 

our day may range, the majority of 
them keep somewhere within reach the 
sonatas of Beethoven. By no means ever) 
keyboard devotee adores them, and some 
of the multitude who do will confess to 
a feeling that these sonatas are not their 
particular métier. But even the anti-Beet- 
hovenians—and such there undoubtedly are 
—know that mere pianists come and go 
while the sonatas remain. No end of 
erudition has been expended upon them, 
but apparently they are to remain an in- 
exhaustible subject. Now comes Donald 
Francis Tovey, Reid Professor of Music 
at Edinburgh University and of world 
repute as a pianist, with an analysis 
phrase by phrase, bar by bar, figure by 
figure, of each of the thirty-two, from the 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 2, No. 1, to the 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 111. This is 
predicated on the assumption that “players 
should understand what they play.” Prof 
Tovey undoubtedly understands. His book 
gives others the opportunity to know much 
of what he knows. As he has pointed 
out, “the main lesson of the analysis of 
great music is a lesson of organic unity” 
and instead of narrowing the vision, a 
correct analysis, however detailed, must 
tend to broaden the view. It is logical to 
assume that the work will prove of value 
to students of composition as well as piano 


practitioners. The title is A Companion 
to Beethoven’s Piandforte Sonatas. (Asso 
ciated Board of the R. A. M. and the 


R. C. M., London; in conjunction with 
the Oxford University Press.) 





OMAHA MUSICIANS 


HEARD IN RECITALS 


Diversified Programs Are Given 
By Ensembles and Solo 
Performers 


Omana, Feb. 5.—A highlight among 
recent events was the piano recital of 
Martin W. Bush, who was presented 
by the Society of Liberal Arts in the 
Joslyn Memorial on Jan. 24. Mr. 
Bush’s unusual program contained the 
Brahms Variations, Op. 21, No. 1, and 
Liszt’s B Minor Sonata; and his play- 
ing was notable for clarity and poise. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. D. H. 
Dunham, Mrs. Perry Wheeler and Mrs. 
Raymond A. Glover, the music depart- 
ment of the South Omaha Woman’s 
Club presented Mrs. W. M. Chauncey, 
pianist, and Mrs. J. I. Darst, soprano, 
with the club chorus on Jan. 24. The 
chorus was led by Mrs. Frank Brown. 

The musicale given on Jan. 24 by 
the Fortnightly Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. George Tunison is president, en- 
listed the services of Mrs. Willard 
Slabaugh, contralto, and a trio com- 
posed of Mrs. Rodney Bliss, pianist, 
Mrs. Ernest Burt, violinist, and Mrs. 


A. R. Burnite, ‘cellist. Mrs. Arthur 
Clopp accompanied. 
Esther Leaf, organist, and Jean 


Borglum, pianist, shared the honors in 
an hour of music at the Joslyn Mem- 
orial on the afternoon of Jan. 22. On 
Jan. 29 the program was given by 
Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, F. A. G. O.. 
assisted by Edith Louise Wagoner, 
pianist. The same afternoon a Young 
Artists recital was given in the lecture 
room of the Memorial by Martha Bart- 
son, pianist; Josephine McPherson, 
mezzo-soprano; and Blanche Erca, 
violinist. The accompanists were Ver- 
non Bennet and Margaret Erca. 


E. L. W 





Percy Grainger Gives Piano Recital in 
White Plains 

Wuite Prarins, N. Y., Feb. 5.— 
Percy Grainger’s piano recital in the 
County Centre on Feb. 3, was the fifth 
concert in the subscription series pre- 
sented by Mrs. Julian Olney. Mr. 
Grainger prefaced the works he played 
with brief explanations of them, and 
was much applauded for his brilliant 
interpretations. His list included 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor and 
the Bach-Liszt Fantasie and Fugue. 

The artist’s own Colonial Song and 
Molly on the Shore and his paraphrase 
of Tchaikovsky’s Flower Waltz were 
greatly appreciated. Assisted by How- 
ard Kasschau, Mr. Grainger played his 
own arrangement of an air by Bach. 
In his English Dance for two pianos, 
six hands, Mr. Grainger had the as- 
sistance of Mr. Kasschau and Merle 
Robertson. Miss Robertson was also 
heard with Mr. Grainger in his Coun- 
try Gardens. 





Columbia Symphonic Band to Play New 
Work by Daniel Gregory Mason 
The Columbia University Symphonic 

Band, numbering eighty players under 

the leadership of Harwood Simnions. 

will give a concert in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 25, including 
in the program the first performance 
of Daniel Gregory Mason’s Diverti- 

mento for Symphonic Band, No. 1. 

Ethyl Hayden is to be the soprano solo- 

ist. The list of compositions to be per- 

formed will contain songs with wind 
instrument accompaniments and works 
by Saint-Saéns, Holst, Bach and 

Debussy. 
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“THE VOICE OF A 
GENERATION" 
Chicago Daily News 





” 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
January 19, 1933 


“Two hours of unalloyed delight. Her musicianship was 
always to the fore.”"—New York Evening Post, January 20, 
1933. 


“Warm and sympathetic insight—musicianship and taste— 
fine legato—beauty of phrasing—astonishing range.”—New 
York Times, January 20, 1933. 


“Entertained a large gathering with the glorious velume 
of her soprano voice. No one present, after hearing Mme. 
Austral’s lavish outpourings, could have denied that this 
singer has one of the richest and fullest sopranos of our 
time.”—New York World-Telegram, January 20, 1933. 


JOHN 


“Extraordinary command of his instru- 
ment."—New York Sun, January 20, 
1933. 


AUST 





FLAUTIST 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“EVERY GIFT OF A 
SINGER'S ART" 
Philadelphia Bulletin 


















BOSTON RECITAL 
January 26, 1933 


“Mme. Austral was in thrilling voice."—Boston American, 
January 27, 1933. 


“Mme. Austral’s following not only remains steadfast, but 
grows more ardent. Few singers of the day can command 
her volume of tone. Probably none combines this volume 
with an equally rich and persuasive quality. The deep 
and darksome eloquence of her lower tones, the edgeless 
brilliance of her upper notes are among the glories of 
the present day concert stage.”—-Boston Transcript, Janu- 
ary 27, 1933. 


“The audience was one of the most genuinely enthusiastic 
that one has observed in many a month.”—Boston Globe. 


AMADIO 


“His zephyrlike playing would have ap- 
peased the soul of Alcibiades."—New 
York World-Telegram, January 20, 1933. 


GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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AGUILAR 


SPANISH LUTE QUARTET 


PEPE AGUILAR 





ELISA AGUILAR 





Fifth Season 
1933-34 
Concert 

Tour ie : 4 from Spain, none seems to us 
Coast to Coast 


nan — FY ; ' deserve to be called unique. 


“Of all the artistic groups 


and individuals coming here 


more important than the Lute 


Quartet. The Adguilars most 


To hear them is an adventure 


booking 


in esthetics —Henry Beckett.” 


preceding “ - ae! ‘3 — . New York Evening Post, Janu- 
~ : nad ary 16, 1933. 


Tour 


Around the World 


Instrumental Ensemble Originated by the Aguilars 


Ezeguiet AGuILAR, Laudin (small lute, equivalent to the violin) 
Pere AcuILar, Laudete (medium lute, equivalent to the viola) 
Exisa Acuitar, Laud (original lute, octave lower than violin) 
Paco AGuiLar, Laudén (large lute, octave lower than viola) 


THREE BROTHERS AND SISTER 


THE ONLY LUTE QUARTET IN THE WORLD 


Victor Records 


GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE 


FEODOR GROSSMANN 


5 Rue Lagrange 40 Winterhuderweg 
PARIS HAMBURG 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT FOR JU. S. 


NBC ARTIST SERVICE 


GEORGE ENGLES 
DIRECTOR 


EZEQUIEL AGUILAR 














“LOUISE 


BERNHARDT 


HAS EVERYTHING” 


BOSTON HERALD 





lt would seem that Louise Bernhardt ‘has everything.’ 
She has beauty, charm, presence, dramatic gifts, a 
fine voice under good control, a command of phras- 
ing and of style, and a sense of humor. In one so 
young this array. of gifts arouses so much wonder that 
there is little room for other emotions. . . . Her sing- 
ing is beautifully true in pitch and she has security of 
breath control—outstanding vocal virtues.’ 


BOSTON EVENING AMERICAN 


"A remarkable recital. . . . Her program gave 
her opportunity to exhibit her voice, which is rich, 
of beautiful quality, of wide range and under excel- 
lent control. Her tones, both as to the manner in 
which they are produced and their natural beauty, 
challenge comparison with those of any American 
woman singer. An enjoyable and notable occasion." 





BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


"A singer of distinction. . . . Miss Bernhardt has a 
voice of rich quality. Its range is rather remarkable, 





NBC ARTISTS SERVICE—711 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


—Boston Herald, January 11, 1933 





YoOuNG AMERICAN CONTRALTO 
Wins ADULATION OF ENTIRE 
Boston Press at JoRDAN Hai 
RECITAL, JANUARY 10, 1933 





“She has an art that is all too rare among 
singers,—the art of coloring tone to express 
emotion and to particularize a_ situa- 
tion.”—Boston American, January 11, 1933. 


though one does not easily forget that she is a con- 
tralto, the upward extension of her voice is such as to 
give pause to many a soprano—Miss Bernhardt is 
notably successful in characterizing her music. She 
sings about clouds and makes one teel them floating 
weightlessly in the sky. Ravel writes ‘Tout gai’ and 
she makes all gay and thus one might go through the 
rest of the list. Always her songs are in character, 
always her singing drives home the thought of the 
composer. Facial play, an excellent diction, an almost 
unlimited range of modulation both of tone and of 
line. Would that more singers could thus enliven and 
vitalize their concert manner." 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


"Able and prepossessing young contralto, she amply 
proved last night her power to please a recital aud- 
ience—she brought to her excellently chosen program 
an abundant command of vocal resource and an 
almost super-abundant repertoire of interpretive 
artifice. She paints vividly. Technical skill and imagi- 
native insight match the fortunate gift of an unusual 
voice. . . . An unusually intelligent and well-equipped 
young singer. 





GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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LEONORA CORONA 


© 


SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Carlo Edwards 


WINS PRAISE OF PRESS THIS SEASON 


as SANTUZZA in “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA": 
“Leonora Corona sang Santuzza, dress- “Given primarily a superb voice, she 
ing and dramatizing the peasant girl with has mastered vocal technic with great 


truthful simplicity and taking with ease skill and taste and interpreted the music 


dak Aeteas aii eeeatliin on nae last evening in a manner that was not only 
» app € top notes. delightful, but a convincing combination of 
—New York Times, Dec. 11, 1932 artistry and intelligence.” 


—New York American, Dec. 11, 1932 
as LEONORA in “IL TROVATORE": 


“Leonora Corona was hurriedly pre- 
pared to sing Leonora and despite the 
short notice gave a brilliant portrayal.” 


—New York American, Dec. 1, 1932 
as MADELEINE in "ANDREA CHENIER": 


“Miss Corona sang with warmth and “Mme. Corona’s singing excelled her 
freshness of voice and acted sympatheti- previous work.” 


cally the culminating tragedy.” —New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 2, 1933 
—New York Times, Feb. 2, 1933 


SOUTHERN CONCERT TOUR (TEXAS AND TENNESSEE) 
APRIL—1933 


Management 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE George Engles, Managing Director 








RUDOLPH GANZ has, during the past few seasons, given recitals in more 
than 40 cities and appeared as soloist or guest conductor with practically 
every Symphony orchestra in the country; among these are the 








New York Philharmonic 
Boston Symphony 
Chicago Symphony 
Cleveland Symphony 
St. Louis Symphony 
Los Angeles Symphony 
San Francisco Symphony 
Portland Symphony 
Omaha Symphony 
Denver Elitch Garden 
Symphony 
Manhattan Symphony 
New Jersey Symphony 
Lincoln, Nebr.. Symphony 
Milwaukee Philharmonic 
Dallas Symphony 
Havana Philharmonic 

















RUDOLPH GANZ toured 
with his Chamber Orches- 
tra for 4 weeks during the 
season 1931-32 and _ will 
again lead his organiza- 
tion under the auspices of 
the Civie Concert Service, 


Inc., (Dema E. Harshbarg, 
RUDOLPH president), during 3 week 


GANZ — 


Mr. Ganz’s “Animal Pictures” had their first per- Mr. Ganz has accepted the 
formance anywhere at the regular symphony con- guest conductorship of the 
certs in Detroit on January 19 and 20 under Mr. Omaha Civic Symphony 
Ganz’s own direction and will be heard in several for a series of concerts in 
cities during the coming season. February and March. 
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GORODNITZKI 


CASTS SPELL WITH PIANO 


YOUNG ARTIST GIVES VIVID 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 


"His vividly emotional playing in 
the Beethoven was a welcome change 
from the too dryly intellectual style 
of so many contemporary virtuosi: 
his interpretation of the smaller 
Chopin numbers verged on the dar- 
ing, but since Mr. Gorodnitzki pos- 
sesses a sound technique and e 
mature musicianship, he succeeded 
in bringing new beauties to the fa- 
miliar music. 


“His very marked sense of style 
was perhaps most advantageously 
displayed in the Rachmaninoff and 
Strawinsky selections. The enthusias- 
tic response of the large audience 
compelled him to repeat both the 
C major and E flat minor preludes." 


DISPLAY OF SKILL AT CARNEGIE HALL’ 


(Headline) New York World-Telegram, January 19, 1933 


Mordi 

“Gorodnitzki gave a recital in Carnegie Hall last night 

before one of the largest audiences of the season.” 
New York Herald Tribune, January 19, 1933 


NEW YORK TIMES 
“Mr. Gorodnitzki's best playing of 


the evening went to the Bach and 
Chopin's mazurka in A minor. Not 
his most showy but his best in beauty 
of tone and projection of poetic 
feeling. For both these pieces re- 
pose for the most part in the quieter 
end of the piano spectrum; they 
rarely exceed a mezzo-forte, and 
within this range the pianist's virtues 
of clear delineation and his faithful- 
ness to the contours, both emotional 
and external, of the music he inter- 
prets resulted in good readings, 
thoughtful, pleasantly reticent and 


musicianly.” 


NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 


“At Carnegie Hall last night Sascha Gorodnitzki, the young pianist 
who leaped into fame a few years ago, gave a glittering demonstration 
of his brilliant technic before a rapt audience of considerable size. Mr. 
Gorodnitzki's fireworks found full play in the second half of the program, 
which comprised music by three Russians—Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoft 
and Stravinsky. He contributed some eminently lovely playing in the A 
minor inazurka of the Chopin group, as well as an astounding display of 
technic in the B minor scherzo. 


"Pianistic legerdemain filled the remainder of the evening. Mr. 
Gorodnitzki had to repeat his breath-taking performance of Rachman- 
inofft's E flat minor prelude, as well as Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘Flight of the 
Bumble Bee’ (in Rachmaninoff's arrangement) played with amazing rapid- 
ity and unmistakable onomatopoetic effect. The sheer power of his fingers 
and the extent of his resourcefulness gave the gleaming lines the pungent 
edge of a steel etching to the four selections from Stravinsky's 'Petrou- 
schka’ suite, which ended the concert. The audience was beside itself 
with enthusiasm after ‘Petrouschka's' flying chips and sparks.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


“His performances exhibit sweep and a welcome degree of tempera- 
mental freedom. It is felt by the listener that there is individuality in 


the Gorodnitzki approach to his music, and at all times he masters a 
technic abundantly simple to realize his intentions. A flashing close, 
with a truly brilliant tossing off of the glittering Strawinsky pages, earned 
a rousing demonstration for the pianist and he obliged with several well 
deserved encores.” 


NEW YORK SUN 


“He favors programs presenting both difficulty of interpretation and 
wide variety of style, and the one he gave last evening was no exception. 
He delivered the Bach prelude and fugue with rhythmical power and 
technical ease, also with virility akin to the composer's style. The A 
minor mazurka was a gem for the tone and finger work. The Polonaise, 
the waltz and scherzo were brilliantly delivered." 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


“Not more than a half dozen pianists of his generation can claim 
to be equally the masters of their instruments and many who cacnct are 
prouder of their lesser abilities in this line than Mr. Gorodnitzki. For this 
young man obviously regards a sound and fluent technique as morely a 
prerequisite in a pianist courting public favor; he makes no display of his 
skill, is clearly not ambitious to make his mark as a vrtuoso pure and 
simple.” 





Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE ®* 711 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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| ANOTHER SEASON OF TRIUMPHS 


CHICAGO 


“An excellent musician, with flawless diction and a medium register of ravishing 
2 quality.” Chicago American, December 9, 1932. 


“Mme. Giannini sang with distinguished art, with flawless diction, with tone 
that was warmly beautiful.” Chicago Herald and Examiner, December 9, 1932. 


“A brilliant voice and intelligent interpretation.” 
Chicago Daily Tribune, December 9, 1932. 


TOURING “It is always a pleasure to hear Mme. Giannini, with her beautiful voice and 
superb technique, her sensitive and aristocratic singing. The rare treasure of 


THROUGHOUT the singer’s art was revealed in two familiar Brahms songs . . . every mood and 


EUROPE FOR THE | i | a 
NEXT TWELVE INDIANAPOLIS 


“Dusolina Giannini, princess ef sopranos, paying her annual visit to this long- 
MONTHS conquered territory, received the customary tribute of applause and appreciation 
without stint. The combination of a brilliant artist and a cordial audience is 
ideal. The artist sings from her heart and the audience is enraptured. It could 

fe have gone on all night. It was completely satisfying.” 
Indianapolis Star, November 22, 1932. 


RETURNING “If complete musical happiness ever existed in a~-concert it did last night. 


Giannini today is a master not only of the technique of song, but she is a splen- 

did showman at that. She radiates joy because her personality permits that 

JANUARY 1934 beauty to shade everything she does. There was complete mastery of tone, 
’ shading and interpretation which resulted in singing that was as near perfection 

as one would care to hear.” Indianapolis Times, November 22, 1932. 





“One of the most popular singers to come before this audience each season, 
she gave fresh evidence of her popularity.” 
Indianapolis News, November 22, 1932. 





ea 


is KANSAS CITY 


; i) Giannini’s voice is one of many facets, prismatic in its coloring. There was 

; ; superb singing in the scene from Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. Her success in the 
role was sensational, the audience recalling her many times.” 

Kansas City Star, December 13, 1932. 
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Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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THE ARTIST PAR EXCELLENCE. 
Boston Christian Science Monitor. 


FOR LONG CONSIDERED AN ARTIST OF THE 
FIRST ORDER. New York Sun 


HER PLAYING PLACES HER IN THE VERY 
FRONT RANK OF KEYBOARD ARTISTS. 
Standard Union. 


bhi bac OE 


HESS 


66 


whose popularity 
continues unabated 
by the economic 


rigors of the times 
99 


Boston Herald 


AGAIN REVEALED THE DISTINGUISHED TAL- 
ENTS WHICH WE ASSOCIATE HER WITH. 
New York Times. 


AGILE AND BRILLIANT TECHNIQUE, TASTE 
AND MUSICIANSHIP IN INTERPRETATIONS. 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


SHE IS FIRST A MUSICIAN — ONLY INCIDEN- 
TALLY A PIANIST. Boston Herald. 


}—_—__—_—_-4 
Season 1933-1934 Now Booking 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT, ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


FISK BUILDING, 


Steinway Piano 


NEW YORK 


Duo Art and Columbia Records 
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CONCERT DIRECTION ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
has the honor to announce 


GERTRUDE KAPPE 


Prima Donna Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Whose phenomenal success as Elektra was “One of 
the Outstanding Achievements in Opera History” 


New York World- 
Telegram: Dec. 5, 1932, Journal: 

By Pitts Sanborn. a a Ger. 
CAL ACHIEVEMENT trade Kaho, om arts 
y possessed of a glorious 
An extraordinary exhibition hewn) 

of accomplished and con- 

trolled art. 


Louisville Courier- 


New York Times: Dec. 4, 1932, Toronto Mail and Empire: 


By Olin Downes. GERTRUDE KAPPEL 

STRAUSS’S “ELEKTRA” QUEEN AMONG PRIMA 

CREATES A FURORE , DONNAS — SPLENDID 

MISS KAPPEL TRIUMPHS ” INTERPRETATIONS OF 

' ; OPERATIC SELECTIONS 

7 ' . CAPTIVATES AUDIENCE 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle: Dec. 20, 1932. " oe = 7 ‘ ...@ voice that would have made the 

. a triumphant performance, which his- TE eee master of Bayreuth thrill with satis- 
tory will not fail to record. q ce my : faction. 


New York Sun: Dec. 17, 1932, by W. J. 
Henderson. ; 
... Straus id that Gertrude Kappel was the = - lal 
best Elekiva ‘he had ae seen. a AUDITORS RELUCTANT TO LEAVE 
= SPELL OF HER GOLDEN VOICE 
% HER VOICE HAS AN APPARENTLY 
The Minneapolis Journal: a ar oF POWER 
. she left nothing to be desired. iy A surpassingly beautiful voice. She is a great 
artist, 


Toronto Star: 


The Minneapolis Evening Tribune: 
The days of the great German Lieder singers are not 
passed, for this artist deserves a ranking place with 
the best. New York World-Telegram: 
ISOLDE OF MME. KAPPEL DELIGHTS 
: . LARGE AUDIENCE 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: SHE CHALLENGES COMPARISON WITH 
The golden-voiced Gertrude Kappel . . a magnificent voice. GREATEST SINGERS OF THAT ROLE 


Her impersonation could scarcely be surpassed. 
Philadelphia Inquirer: 
Unquestionably one of ihe great dramatic sopranos of the age. 
New York World-Telegram: 


The Indianapolis Star: MME. KAPPEL STANDS OUT IN “PARSIFAL” 
. magnificent voice, unfailing beauty of its tone . . . was a I'he outstanding feature was the singing of Mme. Kappel as 
constant delight. Kundry. . . a praiseworthy achievement. 





Mme. Kappel will be available for Concerts, Recitals and Festivals 
Season 1933-34, before and after her opera season 





For all particulars address 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, 250 West 57th Street, New York 





LEVITZAI 








NEW YORK RECITAL 


Carnegie Hall, January 31, 1933 


Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES 


“Mr. Levitzki displayed his inborn 
aptitude for the piano. He had the 
ease that betokens experience and au- 
thority. Scarlatti’s music sang on the 
keyboard. The simplicity of the Bee- 
thoven dance was admirably conveyed.” 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 


“Master of the technique of the piano. 
A fine exposition of program building. 
His playing was most brilliant. The 
Bach number was enchanting.” 


NEW YORK SUN 


“His technical command of pianistic 
problems was deft in the extreme, finely 
sonorous, effortless and relaxed.” 


NEW YORK 
WORLD-TELEGRAM 
“MISCHA LEVITZKI HAILED AT 
PIANO—(headline). The pianist was 

at his best last evening.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


“Levitzki, master pianist, made one of 
his too rare appearances. He played 
with glittering technique, restraint and 
crystalline clarity . . . passages woven 
into marvelous tonal patterns.” 


Photo © Elzin, N. Y. 








Management 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 


George Engles, Managing Director 
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THIS SEASON'S PRESS 
FROM OTHER CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 


A master of dynamics, of velocity, of 
dexterity, of brilliant tone is he. 
Levitzki's art is in the great virtuoso 
tradition of brilliance and dramatic 
power.”—St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
November 5, 1932. 


“ 


“His approach to the music is that of a 
man with taste and sensibilities.”—§v. 
Louis Post Dispatch, November 5, 1932. 


ATLANTA 


“Wonders displayed in contrasts from 
the lightest of elusive tones, slow, 
charming, to dramatic thunderings of 
fire, octaves in featherylike speed, 
gigantic chords surging amazingly.”— 
Atlanta Georgian, November 21, 1932. 


“Mischa Levitzki scored a magnificent 
triumph. His prowess as a pianist is 
incomparable.” — Atlanta Constitution, 
November 22, 1932. 


RICHMOND 


“He has strength, breadth and ampli- 
tude of style .. . immense power coupled 
with cameo-like perfection of detail.”— 
Richmond News Leader, January 18, 
1933. 


GALESBURG 


“Held his audience enchanted through a 
strenuous program, displaying to the 
utmost his superb technique and color- 
ful interpretation.”"—Galesburg Daily 
Register, November 7, 1932. 
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LHEVINNE SCORES 
TRIUMPH HERE 


Brilliant Performance of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto With, 
Musicians Symphony. 








AUDIENCE CHEERS PIANIST 





Lautrup as the Conductor Interprets 
Works of Weber, Brahms 
and Wagner. 





By OLIN DOWNES. 


The feature of the concert given 
by the Musicians’ Symphony Orches- 
tra last night in the Metropolitan 
Opera House was Josef Lhevinne’s 

ent playing of the Tchaikov- 
sky B flat minor concerto. The con- 
certo was played as it ought to be 
played, but seldom is, in spite of the 
familiarity of the work. There are 
not many pianists who have the 
strength or the breadth and ampli- 
tude of style necessary for this rich 
and lordly music. Ideals of piano 
playing or conception of piano style 
now follow a much smaller model. 
The schovl that produced a Rubin- 
stein is hardly known to the present- 
day public, unless a Rachmaninoff 
or a Hofmann, or Mr. Lhevinne, 
playing as he played last night, 
smites the lyre. And then you have 
something grand and spacious that 
musicians of today appear not to 
want and hardly to understand. 

Last night Tchaikovsky’s superb 
j concerto stood forth, not in all its 

ry, for the orchestral part was 
equately handled, but with such 
authority and splendor on the part 
of the pianis mposition and 
| soloist were applauded for long min- 
utes after the close. Left to him- 
| self, Mr. Lhevinne would probably 
Ihave taken his introduction more 
grandly than he did. Im a dozen 
| plaees his desire was obviously a 
| broader’ line. But he gave the mu- 
sie its true power. 
| He has the physical strength for a 
work which is still a prodigious 
handful, in spite of all modern tech- 
nical developments. He had the 
, and it did not con- 
n riminate pounding or 
mere speed and nois On the con- 
trary, the cadenzas, of the first 
movement particularly, were like 
unto poetic, if barbaric, improvisa- 
tions, yet the work was held together 
and presented in a unified manner 
that only musicians who fully grasp 
its great structure can compass. 
Virtuosity was only one of the char- 
acteristics of this performance. In 
the singing es, in the pomp 
and brilhancy of the peroration, 
were other qualities—qualities which 
served to designate the B flat minor 
piano concerto as one of the most 
significant of Tchaikovsky's compo- 
sitions. i 
2 , and cheered 
when he advanced again to the 
ee. Mr. Lhevinne played the Ru- 
instein C major staccato etude 
and a Sr of the “Blue 
Danube” waltz fully as ornate as the 
one Mme. Jeritza sang at the pre- 
vious one of these concerts. It is 
@ tune that ‘bears up under 2k 
treatment and Mr. Lehvinne’s 
equipmem .a pianist was displayed. 








ANOTHER GREAT SEASON 


"The dignity of simplicity and the riches of a 
noble singing tone not only fluent but noble in 
its depth. One of the pianists whom every lover 


of music should hear." 
we —New York Sun, October 31, 1932. 


"Surpassing mastery—miraculous octaves, aston- 
ishing crescendos and diminuendos, fastidiously 


turned phrases." 
—New York World-Telegram, November 16, 1932. 


"His appearances are triumphs, whether alone or with orchestra." 
New York Evening Post, November 16, 1932. 


"Played with that extraordinary skill to which he has accustomed us." 
New York Herald Tribune, November 16, 1932. 


JOSEF 


LHEVINN 


ALSO IN JOINT RECITAL WITH 


ROSINA LHEVINNE 





“Each in his own 
right has achieved 
wide-spread fame.” 


“Long known for 
excellent two- piano 
ensemble." 
aes : , . Ag —Wisconsin Daily 
—New York Sun , : ome nai Paes 


“For the most satisfying example of two piano playing we have ever heard.” 


—Pittsburgh Press 


BALDWIN PIANO 
Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 
George Engles, Managing Director 
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“We are always sure of an interesting program when Quinto Maganini 





brings his orchestra to our rooms of music.’ 


? 








New York American 
January 31, 1933 


“Under the exceedingly able conductor- 
ship of Quinto Maganini, his orchestra gave 
one of its concerts last evening, at Town Hall 
before an audience of flattering proportions. 
With a highly specialized ensemble of twenty 
players, Mr. Maganini necessarily gives 
specialized programs, choosing compositions 
suited to the instrumental line-up, and if they 
are not so suited, that efficient craftsman 
orchestrates them to fit. Incidentally, he has 
trained his capable players into a balanced 
body responsive musically and accurate tech- 
nically.” 

—Leonard Liebling 





New York World-Telegram 
January 31, 1933 


“We are always sure of an_ interesting 
program when Quinto Maganini brings his 
orchestra to our rooms of music. Last eve- 
ning this combination gave a concert in the 
Town Hall which served to emphasize the 
above-mentioned truth. . . Spoken comments 
by Mr. Maganini added to the vividness of 
the occasion.” 

—Pitts Sanborn 





New York Evening Post 
December |, 1932 


‘Quinto Maganini is an adventurer in the 
realms of forgotten music written centuries 
ago for the small symphony orchestras. 
He brushes the cobwebs off enchanting 
works and brings them forth for his group 
of musicians to translate in a scholarly and 
artistic manner. By no means the least 
charm of the concert was the brief descrip 
tive talk of the conductor before each 
number.” 








—Pitts Sanborn 
New York World-Telegram 
January 31, 1933 





New York Sun 
January 31, 1933 


“Mr. Maganini, according to his custom, 
made his own program notes orally, always 
interesting and often with a happy touch of 
humor. The audience not only listened to 
this music, but applauded it generously.” 


—W. J. Henderson 





New York Evening Journal 
January 31, 1933 


“Quinto Maganini and his chamber orches 
tra render a service to the town's more 
thoughtful concertgoers that no other orches- 
tra, large or small, undertakes and they were 
at it once more with their season's second 
appearance last evening at Town Hall. This 
service is to bring to performance neglected 
music, interesting from various points of view 
that otherwise would continue to go unheard. 
. . + Mr. Maganini and his band played 
excellently.” 

—Irving Weil 





Christian Science Monitor 
January 30, 1932 


Look out when men of Mr. Maganini's 
sort, fully equipped as theorists and finely 
disciplined as executants, take hold of affairs. 
Question not but they will triumphantly fetch 
us out of any artistic decline into which we 
may have fallen. 


—W. P. Tryon 





QUINTO 


NEW YORK CHAMBER SYMPHONY 


MAGANINI 


and his 


‘One must praise Mr. Maganini's zeal in bringing forth infre 
quently played works. His audience was good-sized and seemed 


to enjoy his music and his remarks." 
—New York Times 
January 31, 1933 


“In its presentations such as these, of music which does 


fall within the regular orchestral, recital or chamber music reperto 


this orchestra of twenty is doing interesting and valuable work." 
—New York Herald Tribune 
December |, 1932 


MANAGEMENT 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE—711 Fifth Avenue, New York—George Engles, Managing Director 


not 


ire 


The amusement and satisfaction derived from the evening arose 
often from the enlivened account which Mr. Maganini gave of the 
composers and the works he was about to play. An exceedingly 
bright wit and scholarly approach, gave life to the surprisingly 
extensive amount of informative data which he furnished.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle 
January 31, 1933 


"A fascinating program. An evening which was in the realm of 
worthwhile musicianship. For the conductor and his energetic group 
of musicians, there was strong and well-deserved applause." 

—New Yorker Staats Zeitung 
January 31, 1933 
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HOW N. Y. CRITICS DESCRIBE 


“SWEPT HER “Overwhelming” 
AUDIENCE FROM _—" 


ITS FEET." as = 
a. “Prodigious”’ 


—N. Y. TIMES 





“Stunning” 
"BEYOND QUESTION 
THE TYPICAL 
PHENOMENAL 


PIANIST." mS ‘ 4 
—N. Y. SUN ee eae “‘Power”’ 





“Brilliancy” 





"THE MOST ““Marvelous”’ 


STARTLING SS 
EVENT OF — = t a; ee “Phenomenal’’ 
THE MUSICAL CO _— = 


AUTUMN." 


—N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM “Dazzling” 


“EASILY THE “Vital” 


GREATEST TECHNICIAN 
AMONG THE 
WOMEN PIANISTS 
OF OUR TIME." 
“Incredible” 


—N. Y. AMERICAN 





"Five minutes of Poldi Mildner and a host of little keyboard chiselers and their 
meticulous pretensions have vanished from your memory like so many waifs before 


the flaming onslaught of the sun." 
—PITTS SANBORN, N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM 


POLDI MILDNER 


“Seventeen Year Old Cyclone of the Piano” 


NEW BOOKING ‘S35 Mee cee Nw vet ce 


Booking Directions NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Ave 




















OWING TO INSISTENT DEMANDS 
FOR THEIR RETURN, THIS GREAT 
TWO-PIANO TEAM WILL REUNITE 
NEXT SEASON FOR A TOUR 
LIMITED TO SIX WEEKS—OCTOBER 


15, TO DECEMBER 1 


Management: 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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Repeating Their Triumphal Tour In 1933-34! 
S. HUROK Presents 


WIENER 
SAENGERKNABEN 


SINGING BOYS OF VIENNA 





“utterance u ‘ 
exercised 
like a 


— an irresistible 
enthusiasm lovely Filagree 


fi 
began N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE of sound 
--N. Y. TIMES --N. Y. AMERICAN 


4i 
house fi i 
unusually 





was theirs 


before concert rT, 
charm 


--N. Y. SUN 





“magician The Most Famous amet 
...the hit of ° range, purity, 
a nibs Boy Choi r ae ; 


--N. ¥. EVE. POST 


l i T L - BALTIMORE SUN 
World! “the ensemble 


tone of the choir 





a. 
Aci ial 4) 


flutelike 
and lovely” Now Booking 


‘i 
..N. Y. TIMES beauty 


Season 1933-34. --WASH. POST 


is one of rare 


Hurok Musical Bur.. Ine. “audience 


) 113 West 57th Street quite wildly 
applseuse.... New York City a 
enthusiastic 


‘i 
crowded house Booking Direction NBC ARTISTS SERVICE sce nek D 
«BROOKLYN EAGLE 711 Fifth Avenue TELEGRAM 


“ul : 
overwhelming 


‘i 
greatest 1933-34 


° f raise must be remarkable Most Important Dance 
Coming: : - 6 excellence of Spectacle Since Diaghilev 
paid to 


MONTE CARLO Be MONTE CARLO 


eo ae a the boys” Mw BALLET 


--WASH. HERALD 


RUS SE RUS SE 


1933-34 Write for Booking Information 


























MEZZO SOPRANO, 
Metropolitan Opera 


Association 


“Thoroughly fascinating . . . a beautiful expressive 
voice, great dramatic ability, extremely versatile. . . .” 


—-Nashville Tennessean, Nov. 13, 1932 


. . voice of lovely quality—a personality and manmer 
that lend charm to her performance—combimes imagi- 
nation and interpretative ability.” 


—Nashville Banner, Nov. 13, 1932 


“The young Metropolitan prima donna was a joy to 
behold and a delight to hear. The capacity audience 
paid swift and rapturous homage to her grace, beauty and 
art. Her voice is warm-toned, wide-ranged, vibrant.” 


—Florida Times Union, Nov. 15, 1932 


“ 
. 


FRANK 


CHAPMAN 


RECEIVED AN OVATION 


- 


... @m artist im the full acceptance of the term... 
most enjoyable concert ever presented in Winston- 
Selem ... complete master of her splendid array of 
gifts . . . a keen dramatic sense, individual style and 
expression, vivacious freshness and a wealth of charm.” 
—Winston-Salem Sentinenl, Nov. 10, 1932 


“Gladys Swarthout completely captivated a capacity 
audience. A warm voice which she uses with admirable 
restraint and skill . . . dramatic fervor . . . delicacy of 


” 


tone. 
—Columbus State, Nov. 17, 1932 





“ 
. 


. a fine, manly and well trained 
voice—making a hit at all times.” 
Chicago Tribune, Jan. 29, 1933 


“A voice of unusual range and 
amazing quality of tone—a pure de- 
light to those who hear him.” 

—Ironwood Globe, Jan. 28, 1933 


.a really great singer ...a 
voice of exceptional range . . . power 
and beauty.” 

—Aurora Beacon News, Jan. 25, 1933 


“ec 
. 


“ _. woioe is not only remarkably 
powerful and of surprisimg range but 
has that mellowmess oftem lacking in 
a voice of such firm timbre.” 

—Elgin Courier News, Feb. 1, 1933 


“With his warm, rich baritone and 
delightful personality, Mr. Chapman 
established himself immedutely with 
his audience. His wosce has beauti- 
ful, melodious quality.” 

—OQuincy Herald, Jan. 24, 1933 











SWARTHOUT — CHAPMAN 


An Artistic Jomt Recital 


“Youth, combined with artistry, sincerity and excellent imterpretative powers, characterized the 
presentation of the entire program. Exact diction, careful enunciation and quality of tone antici- 
pate a still more brilliant future for these two American artists who have already received high 
recognition.”—Muncie Evening Press, October 29, 1932. 


AVAILABLE BOTH INDIVIDUALLY 


AND IN JOINT RECITAL 


Management: NBC Artists Service—71l Fifth Awenue, New York—George Engles, Managing Director 














Stell Silvio 


ANDERSEN and SCIONTI 


“In view of the great emotional range they cover, 
and the apparent freedom and spontaneity of 
their indulgence in expressive variations of 
tempo, rhythm, and dynamics, the extraordi- 
narily exact co-ordination of their ensemble is 
something to 


marvel at.”— 
Boston Herald 











Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director Steinway Pianos 








HENRI 


DEERING 


~American ‘Pianist 


“Mr. Deering’s playing was delightful.” 
—New York Sun, November 23, 1932 


“Real inspiration in his playing aroused the enthusiasm of a 
brilliant audience.” 


—New York Evening Post, November 23, 1932 


Now Under Management 


NBC Artists Service 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Georce ENG.Les, Managing Director 





Personal Representative: Martha W. Angier 
1324 Harbert Avenue Memphis, Tenn. 


. N . a 4 vn ; 
i : . = Steinway Piano Welte-Mignon (Licensee) Records 
Photo by Vandamm Studio, N. Y. 
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THE SOUNDEST ATTRACTION 


UDAY SHAN-KAR 


S. Hurok Presents 
FOR THE SEASON 1933-34 


IN AMERICA TODAY 


AND HIS 
COMPANY 
OF 


HINDU DANCERS & MUSICIANS 


@ NEW YORK TIMES—John Martin 


“Unique and delightful entertainment 

. . a company of beautiful persons ... 
an exquisite art . . . beauty and excite- 
ment ... poise and elegance. . . . The 
orchestra is sufficient for a whole eve- 
ning’s entertainment in itself.” 


“LANGUAGE OF THE DANCING GODS.” 


NOW BOOKIN 


nny 


eee 


COMIN 


MONTE CARLO 


BALLET 
RUSSE 


The Greatest Dance 
Spectacle Since Diaghilev! 
MODERN and CLASSIC 
REPERTOIRE-COMPANY of 85 
Season 1933-34 
FOR BOOKINGS 
Write 
HUROK MUSICAL 
BUR., INC. 

113 West 57th Street 


Booking Direction: 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Ave. New York 


H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript. 


In a Repertoire of Hindu Dance Dramas 


SOLD OUT 30 HOUSES IN NEW YORK 
WITH OVERWHELMING TRIBUTE FROM EVERY CRITIC! 


@ N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


—Mary Watkins 
“Crowned with success from the rise 
of his first curtain . . . all the elements 
of the spectacular, the colorful and the 
exotic . . . costumes to ravish the eye. 
. . » Indescribable effect of detached 
passion which no westerner may ever 
hope to simulate.” 


@® NEW YORK SUN 

—W. J. Henderson 
“This is one of the most interesting 
dance exhibitions yet placed before 
seekers after novelty in this city of 
a thousand delights . . . a dancer of 
the best type with an exquisite sense 
of rhythm.” 


“CONVERTED THE FABULOUS INTO THE PALPABLE."-—N., Y. 


@® WORLD-TELEGRAM 


“Must gape in awe and high ad- 
miration before the superlative 
beauty of Shan-Kar’s perform- 
ances ...one of the most 
breathlessly lovely and satisfy- 
ing spectacles.” 


Evening Post. 


HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU, Ine. 


For Season 


1933-34 


S. HUROK, Pres. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Booking Direction—NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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RACHMANINOFE 


Management 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
(By arrangement with C. J. Foley) 711 Fifth Avenue 


New York 





GEORGE ENGLES, 
Managing Director 


Steinway Piano 








Minneapolis Audiences Attracted 
by Excellent Symphonic Programs 





Orchestra Is Conducted by Or- 
mandy and by Goossens as 
Guest—Music Chosen Repre- 
sents the Best—Szigeti, Schlus- 
nus, Lehmann and _ Eunice 
Norton Acclaimed in Solo Ap- 
pearances 

MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—The fifth 

Sunday concert of the Minneapolis 

Symphony Orchestra brought Eugene 


Goossens on his second visit to this city 
as guest conductor. With a minimum 


- of rehearsal Mr. Goossens presented a 


lengthy program with a smoothness and 
polish of performance that surprised 
his audience. He made altogether a 
favorable impression, the refinement of 
his interpretations moving his audi- 
ences to many demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm. 

The program included the Dream 
Pantomime Music from Humperdinck’s 
Hansel und Gretel, Massenet’s Scénes 
Pittoresques, Walford Davies’s Solemn 
Melody, Balfour Gardiner’s Shepherd 
Fennel’s Dance, the Overture to Nico- 
lai’s The Merry Wives of Windsor, the 
Entrance of the Little Fauns from 
Pierné’s Cydalise suite and _ several 
shorter works. 

For his second and last concert on 
Dec. 30 in the regular subscription 
series, Mr. Goossens chose to present a 
suite of dances by Bach which he him- 
self had arranged and edited for or- 
chestral production. This program also 
included the Prelude to the second part 
of Franck’s The Redemption, his own 
suite, Kaleidoscope, a Christmas Pas- 
toral by Manfredini and the Polonaise 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Christmas 
Eve. Mr. Goossens was greeted on this 
occasion with much warmth in a fare- 
well that clearly contained a heartily 
meant “au revoir.” 


Ormandy Returns 

The first week of the New Year saw 
the return of Eugene Ormandy in two 
symphony concerts, the seventh of the 
popular series and the ninth of the 
Friday night concerts, each being the 
occasion of demonstrations of enthusi- 
asm. The program of the former con- 
cert contained the Overture to Rossini’s 
Semiramide, two excerpts from Men- 
delssohn’s music to Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony and several shorter works. The 
Friday night concert held a program of 
Russian music. 

It included Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Shé- 
hérazade and Spanish Caprice, between 
which works was placed Stravinsky’s 
Petruschka Suite. The piano part in 
the latter was played by Paul Oberg. 
The performance of the Stravinsky 
work was memorable, the orchestra 
playing with great zest. 

The eighth Sunday concert had per- 
formances of the Overture to Weber’s 
Oberon, Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, 
and Liszt’s Les Préludes. After the 
intermission Donald Ferguson, teacher 
of composition and piano at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, conducted his own 
Symphonic Waltz. The work, which 
has not been heard here in several sea- 
sons, had lost nothing, but, on the con- 
trary, seemed to have gained in its ap- 
peal. It showed great inventiveness and 
skill in orchestration. The program 


closed with Hugo Alfven’s Swedish 
Midsommar Vaka, and a 
S suite. 


Rhapsody, 
Deli 


In the tenth symphony program 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, appeared as 
soloist, playing the Mozart D Major 
Concerto and Corelli’s La Folia Varia- 
tions. The soloist, greeted with many 
recalls after each work, played them 
both with whole-souled devotion. 

New Elgar Transcription Given 

This same program contained what 
was probably the first performance in 
America of Sir Edward Elgar’s tran- 





Sir Edward Elgar. His Transcription of One 
of Handel's Chandos Anthems Was Played in 
Minneapolis 


scription of the prelude to one of Han- 
del’s Chandos Anthems. The work was 
finely performed and makes a valuable 
addition to the repertoire. It was fol- 
lowed by a touchingly poetic perform- 
ance of the Brahms D Major Sym- 
phony. 

Henrich Schlusnus, baritone, ap- 
peared on Jan. 17 in a recital in the 
Peoples Church Auditorium in St. Paul. 
He was greeted by a large audience of 
enthusiasts. He sang songs by Schu- 
bert, Strauss, Roger Quilter and Rich- 
ard Leveright, and several arias by 
Mozart and Verdi. Franz Rupp was 
the able accompanist. 

Lotte Lehmann, on Jan. 18, drew a 
very large audience to her concert in 
the course managed by Mrs. Carlyle 
Scott and presented in the University 
of Minnesota. Those present gave con- 
vincing evidence of enjoyment of a 
program which contained among other 
things several songs by her accom- 
panist, Erno Balogh. 

Eunice Norton, Minnesota pianist, 
created a furore at her appearance in 
Northrup Auditorium on Jan. 20. As- 
sisted by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy, she 
presented three concertos: the Chopin 
F Minor, the Beethoven C Major and 
the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor. Jubi- 
lantly recalled at the close of the con- 
cert, she responded with Schumann’s 
Nachtlied as an encore. 

Victor Nitsson 





Lotte Lehman and John McCormack 
Heard in Hartford 

HartrorD, Feb. 5.—Song recitals 
have been given in Bushnell Memorial 
Hall by Lotte Lehmann and John Mc- 
Cormack. Mme. Lehmann, who came 
on Jan. 25, included among her songs 
Wo Ich Heut’ gewesen by Erno Ba- 
logh, her accompanist. 

Mr. McCormack’s concert was under 
the auspices of Putnam Phalanx, in 
celebration of the organization’s dia- 
mond jubilee. Edwin Schneider, pianist 
and accompanist, was represented as a 
composer by Far Apart. J. F. K. Jr. 
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=JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION 





JUILLIARD 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, President 


JUILLIARD | 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WEDGE Director 


July 10 to August 18, 1933 
Courses for teachers, students, professionals, and amateurs 


———<—o- —_ — 


Special Instrumental and Vocal Courses, including 
Individual Instruction and Classes for Criticism of 
Repertoire and Discussion of Methods 


PIANO and ORGAN VIOLIN and ‘CELLO 


Katherine Bacon Louis J. Bostelmann 
James Friskin Samuel Gardner 

Sascha Gorodnitzki Sascha Jacobsen 

Arthur Newstead Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff 
Hugh Porter Wolfe Wolfinsohn 








VOICE 


Fraser Gange 
Belle Julie Soudant 
Ruth Harris Stewart 
Mrs. Theodore Toedt 


Art of Accompaniment Josef Bonime 


—-O 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Methods and Appreciation e: ....Mabelle Glenn 
ee, ee oe Grace Helen Nash 
Group Voice Methods and Chorus ..ees.. Bernard U. Taylor 


Ne SO ee ee Albert A. Becker 
EE CITI, 0 0.02.5 ove ces dvrsesecs ...Carl E. Licht 
Orchestration and Advanced Conducting.........Adolf Schmid 


Methods of Theoretic Instruction............ George A. Wedge 
Problems of Supervision George H. Gartlan 
Principles of Music Education James L. Mursell 


and other courses. 


‘ 
a; ns 


DEMONSTRATION CLASSES 


COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE THEORY OF MUSIC 


SPECIAL LECTURES AND RECITALS 
For catalog and information please address 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


130 Claremont Avenue Dept. MJ New York, N. Y. 
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Chamber Music Outstanding Among New Music 


Roy Harris’s Concertino an Individual 

Te Work of Modern Stripe 

If there were any doubt as to the ten- 
dency our younger composers are showing, 
no more typical work could be pointed to 
than Roy Harris’s Concertino, Op. 2, for 
piano, clarinet and string quartet (New 
York: Cos Cob Press). Mr. Harris’s mu- 
sic is not too well known, though it has 
been performed from time to time in the 
East under excellent auspices. 

He is a man of individual stripe and his 
way of saying his piece is quite often his 
own. This Concertino is cast in four 
movements, a Fantasia, a Vivace, an An- 
dante, and a Finale. Of these four move- 
ments may be said what cannot often be 
recorded, namely, that they are equally 
worthy. One may find fault with Mr. Har- 
ris’s melodic line at times as being far- 
fetched, one may object to his harmonic 
divagations, but. rhythmically he is always 
vital and telling. 

The work is difficult, but seems to be a 
rewarding one, that is, for all who like 
modern music. There is a dedication to 
Alma Wertheim. A note tells us that the 
work has been “edited by Harry Cump- 
son,” which, in all likelihood, refers to the 
piano part. 


Charming Sonatas and Sonatinas Written 
by Walter Niemann 

The prolific Walter Niemann has two 
new works that please us in his Scarlat- 
tiana: Three Little Sonatas in the Style 
of Domenico Scarlatti and Drei Leichte 
Sonatinen (Three Easy Sonatinas) issued 
in Collection Litolff. 

The Three Little Sonatas, under one 
cover, are perfect examples of a living 
composer’s skill in writing in the idiom 
of another day. Harmonic touches here 
and there are of our day, but Herr Nie- 
mann has used them so that they are not 
obtrusive. There is a dedication to Walter 
Gieseking, the ideal artist to present this 
music. 

The sonatinas are written with great 
taste and will be useful in elementary 
teaching. Not that they are @ Ja Clementi’s 
best known C Major Sonatina. They are 
more than that. But they are sonatinas in 
the truest sense of the word, that is, for- 
mally sonatinas. They are dedicated to 
Walter Fickert. 


Rain, by A. Lehman Engel, an Extra- 
ordinary Part Song 

For unaccompanied mixed voices we 
have a brief piece called Rain (London: J. 
& W. Chester, Ltd.) by A. Lehman En- 
gel. It is his Op. 1 and is one of the most 
amazing part songs that has come our way. 
Mr. Engel has a gift that is unusually ex- 


pressive. He is a young composer, in his 
twenties, is breaking paths, and shows the 
influence of the modern Germans who 
write for chorus. But he also makes us 
feel that he has something to say and the 
courage to say it his way. In that direc- 
tion lies hope. The piece is dedicated to 
Margarete Dessoff. 


New Works of Fine Calibre in Witmark 
Instrumental Library 


In the Witmark Instrumental Library 
we find two excellent pieces for string 
quartet, Loch Lomond and Rock of Ages, 
admirably arranged by Christiaan Kriens. 
Mr. Kriens has made these well known 
melodies, one the familiar Scottish folk 





Roy Harris, Whose Concertino Is a Distinctive 
as Modern Piece 


song, the other the famous hymn, availa- 
ble for string quartet players by setting 
them with rare skill, employing in so doing 
his fine creative resources. Scores as well 
as parts are published. 

The same publishers offer a number of 
excellent things for the much neglected 
woodwinds. There is an Allegro Concert- 
ante from Mozart’s Sonata in E Minor for 
violin and piano, set for flute, oboe, clari- 
net, horn and bassoon, by F. Campbell- 
Watson, a transcription made with fine 
musicianship. The Scherzo from Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3, has been well 
arranged for flute, oboe, two clarinets, 
horn, bassoon and piano by William C-. 
Schoenfeld, and four of Schumann’s Scenes 


from Childhood for flute, oboe, clarinet 
and bassoon by, James R. Gillette. The 
pieces arranged are the Harvest Song, 
Song in Canon Form, Sicilienne and 
Fugue. Their poetic content is enhance] 
in these praiseworthy settings. 

Three Bach pieces, the Sinfonia IX, the 
Gavotte from the French Suite in G Ma- 
jor and the Sinfonia XI, appear in the 
same series, transcribed by Theodore M. 
Finney for flute (or oboe), clarinet and 
bassoon. Mr. Finney has not only done 
them exceedingly well, but he has provided 
woodwind players with trio material, of 
which there is a great dearth. 

Once more one must praise the splendid 
appearance of these editions, the high qual- 
ity of engraving and printing and the edi- 
torial authority which has been employed 
in selecting them for publication and pre- 
senting them in so attractive a form. 


Marcel Dupré Writes Organ Chorale 
Studies Based on Bach Melodies 

An unique contributicn to organ litera- 
ture is a book of Seventy-Nine Chorales by 
Marcel Dupré (New York: H. W. Gray 
Co.). They are based on the melodies 
which Bach used in his choral preludes, in 
no way competing with Bach’s treatment— 
it would be a foolhardy composer who 
would undertake that!—but simply done 
to make the student familiar with those 
melodies on which Bach built up his stu- 
pendous works in this form. They are all 
brief pieces, therefore not suitable for re- 
cital purposes, but just the needed material 
for study purposes. 

The text matter is in French and Eng- 
lish. 


Three New Songs of Striking Merit 
Issued by Boosey 

From Boosey & Co. come some new 
songs, notable among them the exquisite 
The Forlorn Queen, which John McCor- 
mack sang here last season. This is an 
old Irish melody which that master ar- 
ranger, Herbert Hughes, has arranged 
freely. The melody itself is one of untold 
beauty, slow, stately, deeply inflected and 
the accompaniment which Mr. Hughes has 
conceived for it is a piece of artistic 
writing which he has hardly ever equalled, 
although his collection of Irish folk songs 
is conspicuous for many outstanding ar- 
rangements. The published edition is for 
a medium voice. 

A fine Michael Head song, from the 
same publisher, is Sweet Chance, That Led 
My Steps, a W. H. Davies poem, in which 
this composer has written a sustained me- 
lodic piece of rare dignity and beauty. 
Low and medium keys are issued. 








A new song, just introduced by John 





A Galaxy 
SONGS 


For Coloratura Soprano 
Aria: PARTING IN AUTUMN — MEET- 
ING IN SPRING A, Walter Kramer 
PASTORALE Frank La Forge 


FOR TENOR 


A BOOK OF VERSES/ 5. on w 
DREAM DAWN owell Weaver 


FOR BARITONE 
OUT OF THE ROLLING OCEAN 
PORTRAIT 
Marshall Kernochan 


DE GREY OWL 
Carl Brunner 





of Attractive 
PART SONGS 


Women’s Voices 
LOVE IN BRITTANY 





Channing Lefebvre 
CHANSON OF THE BELLS OF 
OSENEY Richard Donovan 


LOOKING BACK Cyril Scott 
(Transcribed by A. Walter Kramer) 
SATURDAY SAILING George Mead 


Men’s Voices 
FUGHETTA ON A RUSSIAN 
PILGRIM THEME A. Illiashenko 
THE BATTERY ROLLS ON 


Channing Lefebvre 
SPANISH LADIES 


George Mead 
TWO OLD CROWS Harvey Enders 


Mixed Voices 
GLORY Charles Wakefield Cadman 
HAME, DEARIE, HAME 
Marshall Bartholomew 
AS A FLOWER SORELY FADETH 


Tchesnokoff 
FAREWELL AT MORN 
Pessard—La Forge 


Galaxy Music Corporation 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 2 EAST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR: Stainer & Bell, Ltd. - Adolph Fiirstmer - A. Gutheil - Elkin & Co., Ltd. - 
Russischer Musikverlag - M. P. Belaieff 
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THE POLYCHORDIA 
STRING LIBRARY 


DR. E. H. FELLOWES’ ENGLISH 
MADRIGAL SCHOOL 


THE R.C.O. ORGAN TESTS | 


Book 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ORCHES- 
TRATION—By Rimsky-Korsakoff 





Compositions by ) 
Holst - Scott - Warlock - Dunhill =| 
- Fogg - Bantock - Vaughan - Wil- | 
liams - Strauss - Rachmaninoff - | 
Stravinsky - Prokofieff 











McCormack, is Bless This House, by May 
H. Brahe of I Passed by Your Window 
fame. Of no more originality than the 
song which made her name, it is set to 
words by Helen Taylor that seem particu- 
larly appropriate to the day in which we 
are living. Some will consider it a sacred 
song. Whether it is or not, it is a striking 
example of what a composer can achieve 
with unbelievably simple means. High 
medium and low keys are issued. A. 


"— Briefer Mention —® 


Part Songs 
For Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 


Edward Margetson: Weep You No 
More, Far From My Heavenly Home. 
Two more superb examples of this com- 
poser’s unusual skill in writing choral mu- 
sic. The first is a madrigal, tender and 
beautiful, the second a motet of extraor- 
dinary power. (J. Fischer & Bro.) 

Harvey Gaul: God Be in My Head. A 
fine setting of the ancient English anti- 
phon for five-part voices, that is, first and 
second bass. Mr. Gaul has made skillful 
arrangements of I Couldn’t Hear Nobody 
Pray, for solo voice, male voices and piano 
and for a solo voice, mixed voices and 
piano of Dere’s a Man Goin’ Round Takin’ 
Names. Both, of course, are Negro spir- 
ituels. Very charming, too, is his Canticle 
of Mt. Saint Michael for a solo voice and 
unaccompanied mixed voices..(J. Fischer & 
Bro.) 

For Chorus of Male Voices 

Beryl Rubinstein: Prayer of Praise. A 
very individual part song, difficult to sing, 
because it departs from the conventional. 
The workmanship is admirable in every 
detail. Ostensibly Mr. Rubinstein believes 
that the tessitura of male choruses runs 
easily to B Flat. Good news if it were so. 
(Carl Fischer.) 


For Trio (Piano, Violin and 'Cello) 


The Trio Series is the title of a new 
series issued by Clayton F. Summy Co. 
The first piece to appear in it is the main 
theme, in its D Major statement, of the 
Andante of the first movement of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphonie Pathétique. It is well 
arranged for the three instruments by Pres- 
ton Ware Orem. 

In the Witmark Instrumental Library is 
issued a transcription for trio of Mendel- 
ssohn’s famous On Wings of Song, set in 
C Major effectively for the two stringed 
instruments. It is not difficult to play and 
should be widely used. The transcriber 
is A. Walter Kramer. 


For Wood Wind Quintet 


(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon) 

Lee M. Lockhart has made a very ex- 
cellent transcription of Rameau’s familiar 
Tambourin, setting it simply and charming- 
ly. Score and parts are issued in the Wit- 
mark Instrumental Library. 


For String Orchestra 


Mozart’s Fantasia in F is issued arranged 
by William Teague. This important piece 
of music deserves many performances in 
its new and well conceived string setting. 
Score and parts. (Witmark.) 


For Piano 


Charles Repper has again given us two 
attractive piano pieces in his La Encanta- 
dora and When the Cat’s Away (Boston: 
Charles Brashear). The first is a very 
splendidly conceived tango, harmonically 
pungent and melodically appealing. It is 
not too difficult to play, though it calls for 
musical taste as well as a bit of nice techni- 
cal equipment. The other piece, When the 
Cat’s Away, to which Mr. Repper quotes 
from Life: “the mice will play. But maybe 
the cat’s not having such a rotten time 
either,” is one of those morceaux which Mr 
Repper has such talent for writing, show- 
ing a decided influence from our popular 
music, jazz or a kindred idiom. It is a 
fascinating bit of humorous writing, that 
will win audiences of all kinds. 
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SUPERVISORS WILL 
HOLD ASSEMBLIES 


East, South and Southwest to 
Be Scenes of Distinguished 
Gatherings 


Meetings will be held in the near 
future by the Eastern Conference, the 
Southern Conference and the South- 
western Conference of the Music Su- 
pervisors National Conference. 

That of the Eastern Conference will 
take place in Providence, from March 
14 to 17 inclusive, under the direction 
of the following officers: Ralph G. 
Winslow, Albany, president; M. 
Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg and 
Mark A. Davis, West Hartford, vice- 
presidents; Elisabeth Gleason, West 
Hartford, secretary; Clarence Wells, 
Maplewood, N. J., treasurer. Directors 
are: F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, 
N. Y.; Anabel Groves Howell, Wil- 
mington; William Owen, Erie, Pa.; 
and Arthur J. Dann, Worcester. 

The schedule of the Eastern Confer- 
ence includes a program to be pre- 
sented by the Providence schools under 
the direction of Walter H. Butterfield, 
a Teacher Training Luncheon under 
the chairmanship of Mabel E. Bray, a 
number of section meetings designated 
under the following titles: Rural 
Schools, Instrumental Affairs, Junior 
High, Vocal Affairs, Creative Music, 
High School, Material and Methods in 
Elementary Grades, and Appreciation 
Luncheon. 

Prominent among those who will par- 
ticipate are Laura Bryant, conductor 
of the Eastern Conference Chorus; 
James D. Price, chairman of the East- 
ern Conference Chorus; Dr. Hughes 
Mearns, Grace van Dyke More, Dan 
Gridley, who will appear as a soloist. 
John L. Wilsbach and Nicola A. Mon- 
tani. 





The Southern Program 


The Southern Conference will meet 
in Atlanta, Ga., from March 22 to 
March 25. J. Henry Francis of 
Charleston will preside. Other officers 
include Clementine Monahan, Memphis, 
and Margaret Leist, Lakeland, Kv., 


vice-presidents; Jennie Belle Smith, 
Athens, Ga., secretary; Grace van 
Dyke More, Greensboro, N. C., and 
William C. Mayfarth, Spartanburg, 


S. C., directors; and Raymond F. An- 
derson, Birmingham, Ala., treasurer. 

A varied schedule is to include 
demonstrations and programs by the 
Atlanta schools; general sessions under 
the respective chairmanships of Miss 
More, Harold S. Dyer and Lewis L 
Stookey; lectures and discussions; and 
participation by the Atlanta Technical 
High School Band, the Atlanta Phil- 
harmonic Society, the All-Southern 
High School Chorus and Orchestra, 
and other organizations. Prominent 
among those who will attend are Law- 
rence G. Nilson, general chairman of 
the local committee; T. P. Giddings, 
conductor of the All-Southern Chorus; 
Joseph E. Maddy, conductor of the All- 
Southern Orchestra; and Edwin Franko 
Goldman, who will conduct the All- 
State Band. 


In the Southwest 


The meeting of the Southwestern 
Conference, in Springfield, Mo., from 
March 28 to 31, will be the scene of 
notable activities. Officers of the 
Southwestern Conference are: Frances 
Smith Catron, Ponca City, Okla., pres- 
ident; Fred G. Fink, Colorado Springs, 
and Jessie Mae Agnew, Casper, Wyo., 
vice-presidents; Lena Milam, Beau- 
mont, Tex., secretary; J. Luella Burk- 
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J. Henry Francis, President of the Southern 
Conference 


hard, Pueblo, Col., and George Oscar 
Bowen, Tulsa, Okla., directors; and 
Catherine E. Strouse, Emporia, Kan., 
treasurer. 

A feature of the conference will be 
the appearance of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will be guest of 
honor and speaker at the formal ban- 
quet, and will appear as guest conductor 
of the Southwestern High School Or- 
chestra. Other items of interest will 
include a session on The Radio in 


Music Education, performances by the 
Southwestern Chorus and Orchestra, 
and a concert by the Memorial Choir of 
the Grace Holy Trinity Church of 
Kansas City. 

David Mattern, of the University of 





© Bachrach 
Ralph G. Winslow, President of the Eastern 
Conference 


Michigan School of Music, and George 
Oscar Bowen, director of music in 
Tulsa, Okla., will be active in connec- 
tion with the conference. 
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MUSEUM LISTS DRAW 


Symphony Concerts Conducted by 
Mannes Attract 38,000 Listeners 
The free symphony orchestra con- 

certs conducted by David Mannes in 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art on the 

Saturday nights in January drew audi- 

ences which reached a total of 38,000. 
The program for the third concert on 

Jan. 21 included a first hearing at the 

Museum of Elgar’s Enigma Variations. 

Also on the list were Liszt’s Les Pré- 

ludes; the Coriolanus Overture of Bee- 

thoven; the Tarantella from Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony, Bach’s Suite 
for flute and string orchestra, in which 

Henri Bové was the soloist; and ex- 

cerpts from Das Rheingold and Sché- 

herazade. 

Works played on the final program 
were the Overture to Oberon, Brahms’s 
First Symphony, the Overture to Tann- 
hauser and compositions by Haydn and 
Tchaikovsky. 

These concerts are provided by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and other friends 
of the Museum. The second series will 
be held on March 4, 11, 18 and 25. 





Hunter-Zoller Concert Postponed 

Owing to an operation recently un- 
dergone by Elmer Zoller, pianist, the 
concert in which he was to appear 
jointly with Elsa Aldes Hunter, soprano, 
in the Barbizon Plaza on Jan. 13 was 
postponed. The next event of the series 
will take place on Feb. 21. 
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The Fortnight at the Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 52) 
entrusted to Faina Petrova, Phradie Wells 
and Miss Manski, in the first instance, and 
Editha Fleischer, Doris Doe and Miss 
Wells in the latter. The Norn Scene was 
particularly well sung, and, with the or- 
chestra under Artur Bodanzky very much 
in the vein, was a fortunate augury for 
what was to follow. as 


Manon Makes Seasonal Debut 


The first Manon of the season was 
given on the evening of Jan. 26. Lucrezia 
Bori, in the title role, drew to herself the 
plaudits of a crowded house. Seldom has 
this artist sung more enchantingly. In ex- 
cellent voice, she brought to her part all 
the luscious vocalism and dramatic 
warmth that the most exacting auditor 
could have demanded. Armand Tokatyan 
was a vocally fluent and visually pleasing 
Des Grieux. 

A cast of uniform excellence included 
Giuseppe De Luca as Lescaut, Léon 
Rothier as the older Des Grieux, Angelo 
Bada as Guillot, George Cehanovsky as 
De Bretigny, and Aida Doninelli, Philine 
Falco, Dorothea Flexer, Paolo Ananian, 
Max Altglass, Arnold Gabor and Gina 
Gola in lesser roles. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted a performance that was mem- 
orable for spontaneity of acting, impres- 
sive singing and general artistic balance. 


The Only Rheingold 


The season’s only production of Das 
Rheingold ushered in the annual Wag- 
nerian special matinees on the afternoon 
of Jan. 27, before the usual rapt audience. 

The general ensemble of the perform- 
ance was one of the best heard in some 
seasons. Individual highlights were less 
conspicuous, which may be the explana- 
tion. The orchestra, save for some very 
trying faulty intonation in the brass in the 
Prelude, played well and Artur Bodanzky’s 
reading of the score was agreeable if not 
overwhelming. 

Friedrich Schorr sang Wotan superbly, 
though his characterization was not es- 
pecially impressive. Doris Doe’s singing 
of Fricka’s music was excellent in every 
respect. Dorothee Manski’s Freia scarcely 
ranked with her other Wagnerian achieve- 
ments. Maria Olszewska sang Erda for 
the first time, proclaiming sonorously the 
Earth-Goddess’s few phrases. Rudolf Lau- 
benthal’s Loge was crafty and mercurial 
and better sung than many of his recent 
performances. As Mime and Alberich, Ma- 
rek Windheim and Gustav Schiitzendorf 
gave their customary splendid perform- 
ances. Siegfried Tappolet sang well as 
Fasolt and James Wolfe as Fafner. Hans 
Clemens was fair as Froh and Arthur An- 
dersen somewhat indefinite as Donner. 

H. 


Brilliant Aida Given 


The season’s fourth performance of Aida, 
with a brilliant cast, was heard on the 
evening of Jan. 27. Elisabeth Rethberg as 
the Ethiopian princess charmed her lis- 


= 





Leonora Corona Won Renewed Fevor as 
Madeleine in Andrea Chenier 


teners throughout with the superb quality 
of her acting and vocal artistry. Giovanni 
Martinelli sang the part of Radames with 
richness and fluency. Richard Bonelli gave 
a musically and dramatically effective per- 
formance as Amonasro, this being his first 
local appearance in that role. He was 
warmly received, adding one more to the 
growing list of his successes here. Faima 
Petrova, unfamiliar in the part of Am- 
neris, sang admirably, giving a portrayal 
of great dignity and power. Exo Pinza 
was an impressive High Priest, and Louis 
D’Angelo an eminently satisfying King 
Tullio Serafin conducted. G. 


The Fourth Traviata 


Verdi’s La Traviata was produced for 
the fourth time on the evening of Jan. 28, 
with Lucrezia Bori singing the ttle-role 
for the first time this season. Im the cast 
were Armand Tokatyan as Alfredo and 
Lawrence Tibbett as the elder Germont. 
Mmes. Vettori and Falco and Messrs. 
Gandolfi, Picco, Bada and Wolfe completed 
the cast. Mr. Serafin conducted. 

Miss Bori’s impersonation of Violetta is 
one of her best. In returning to the role 
she brought delight to a large number of 
her admirers by both her acting and sing- 
ing. Mr. Tokatyan was an excellent Al- 
fredo, and Mr. Tibbett again scored a hit 
in some of Verdi's finest music. J 


A Benefit Lakmé 

Delibes’s Lakmé had its fourth hearing 
of the season at a benefit performance for 
the French Hospital on the evening of 
Dec. 28. 

The title role was sung by Lily Pons, 
with Frederick Jagel as Gerald and Gius- 
eppe De Luca as Frédéric. Léon Rothier 
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Opera Scemes at Sunday Concert 
The Lowe Scene from the second act of 
Tristan und Isolde, ami the Nile Scene 
pr Aida, were the main points of inter- 
est at the Sunday Night Concert of Jan. 
29. In the former, the singers were Frida 
Leider, Maria Olszewska and Lauritz 
Melchior. In the latter, Leonora Corona, 
Frederick Jagel and Richard Bonelli. 
Miscellaneous operatic — were 
sung by Helen Gleason, T Pasero 
and Friedrich Schorr as well as Mme. 
Olszewska and Messrs. Jagel and Bonelli. 
Wilfred Pefletier conducted. D. 


Deuble Bill Presented 


om the evening of Jan. 30. Lawrence Tib- 
bett agaim samg the part of the emperor. 
Marek Windheim, Pearl Besuner and 
Hemsley Winfield were the others in the 
cast. Tullio Serafin conducted. In the 
performance of the preceding opera Editha 
Fleischer, - ad ario, Dorothee Manski, 
Henriette Wakefield, Rose Bampton, Miss 
Besumer and Gustay Schiitzendorf took 
part. It was conducted by Karl — 


Andrea Chenier Repeated 

The second performance this season of 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier was heard on 
the evening of Feb. 1. Giovanni Martinel- 
ii gave the title role a convincing and 
lyrically eloquent imterpretation. Leonora 
Corona, who sang the part of Madeleine, 
was wery cordially received. Miss Corona 
display ed a voice of even finer warmth and 
fullmess tham usual, and imbued her part 
with subtle charm. Giuseppe De Luca was 
the Gerard of the occasion. An excellent 
cast was completed by Mmes. Bourskaya, 
Petrova, and Dalossy, and Messrs. Ce- 
hanowsky, Paltrimieri, Malatesta, D’Angelo, 
Bada, Picco, Anmanian and Gabor. in- 
cenzo Bellezza conducted. F. 


A Brilliant Walkiire 

Im spite of the vocal disability of Frida 
Lesder, who sang her first New York 
Brannhilde at the second of the special 
Wagner matinees on the afternoon of Feb. 
2, the performance of Die Walkiire was 
ome of high merit. The cast included, be- 
sides Mme. Leider, Greta Stueckgold as 
Sieglinde: and Maria Olszewska as 
Fricka; Lauritz Melchior as Siegmund; 
Friedrich Schorr as Wotan, and Siegfried 
Tappolet as Hunding. The other Val- 
Lwnes were impersonated by Mmes. 
Manski, Wells, Halstead, Bourskaya, 
Falco, Doe, Vettori and Petrova. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. 

Mme Leider gave a moving perform- 
ance. Her characterization was carefully 
built up and was consistent from begin- 
ning to end. The Call was sung with such 
verve that a burst of spontaneous applause 
resulted. 

Mme. Olszewska’s Fricka, heard here 
for the first time. proved a compelling 





Gita Ljungberg Made Her First Appearance 
in the Title Role of Richard Strauss's Elektra 


piece of work, vocally and dramatically. 
The scene, given in its entirety, was ar- 
resting in its vivid force and was excel- 
lently sung. Mme. Stueckgold was in fine 
voice and her Sieglinde was a beautiful 
piece of vocalization and appealing dra- 
matically. 

Mr. Melchior did some of the best sing- 
ing of his career. Indeed, there was no 
flaw to be found. Mr. Schorr’s Wotan 
was magnificent vocally and Mr. 
polet’s Hunding was impressive. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted with force and bril- 
liance. D. 


Lily Pons Sings Lucia 

Lucia di Lammermoor was repeated on 
the evening of Feb. 2 with Lily Pons in 
the title role. The charming French color- 
atura soprano sang with her usual beauty 
of tone and delicacy of technique. Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, recovered from his recent in- 
disposition, was the Edgardo, showing no 
impairment of his fine vocal qualities. 
Giuseppe De Luca as Lord Ashton, Tan- 
credi Pasero as Raimondo, with Philine 
Falco, Angelo Bada and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri in the remaining parts, completed 
a cast of uniform excellence. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. 


Ljungberg Appears as Elektra 

With two outstanding changes of cast 
to give it fresh interest, the Strauss Elek- 
tra was presented at a special performance 
on the afternoon of Feb. 3 for the benefit 
of the Vassar Club Scholarship Fund, in 
double bill with Pagliacci. Géta Ljung- 
berg, who earlier in the season had ap- 
peared as Chrysothemis, succeeded Ger- 
trude Kappel in the titular role. Maria 
Olszewska added Klytemnestra to her new 
disclosures at the Metropolitan, her pre- 
decessors in this part having been Karin 
Branzell and Faina Petrova. Dorothee 
Manski sang Chrysothemis. Friedrich 
Schorr was again Orestes; Rudolf Lauben- 
thal, Aegisthes; and Siegfried Tappolet, 

(Continued on page 156) 
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CINCINNATI LISTS 
CONTAIN NOVELTIES 


Compositions by Godowsky- 
Press and Ducasse Intro- 
duced by Goossens 


CincinnatTl, Feb. 5.—The past fort- 
night brought two especially interest- 
ing concerts by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of 
Eugene Goossens. Memorable were 
the concerts on Feb. 2 and 3, when 
Myra Hess returned after an absence 
of four seasons and we heard the world 
premiere of Godowsky’s Java Suite as 
orchestrated by Michael Press. 

Phonoramas, Tonal Journeys for the 
Pianoforte, was the original title of 
Mr. Godowsky’s composition. In Mr. 
Press’s version, the suite consists of 
seven sections, five of which were pre- 
sented. Mr. Press was in the audience 
and was applauded to the echo. The 
program opened with Elgar’s Overture, 
In the South, played in Cincinnati for 
the first time; and closed with excerpts 
from Gétterdammerung and Das Rhein- 
gold. Miss Hess gave a superlative 
performance of Brahms’s First Piano 
Concerto. 

Jeanne Dusseau Is Soloist 

Jeanne Dusseau, a soprano new to 
Cincinnati, appeared as soloist with the 
orchestra on Jan. 26 and 27, and found 
immediate favor. She sang songs by 
Mozart, Wagner, Schubert, Debussy 
and Ravel. The program included the 
first local performance of Ducasse’s 
Nocturne de Printemps, Brahms’s 
Tragic Overture, Mozart’s Symphony 
in G Minor and the Overture to The 
Bartered Bride. 

The popular concert of Feb. 5 had 
Louis John Johnen, baritone, as soloist. 
He sang magnificently in arias from 
The Flying Dutchman, Hérodiade and 
Carmen. S. T. Wrtson 








TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
CONTINUED BY LEAGUE 





Celebration Carried on With Unusual 
Programs—Stokowski Will Conduct 
Schiénberg Work 

During 1933 the League of Com- 
posers will continue to celebrate its 
tenth anniversary season with the Sun- 
day evening concerts in February, 
March and April; at the French Insti- 
tute, and the gala program on April 
16 at which Leopold Stokowski will 
conduct Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. 
Robert Edmond Jones has designed 
scenery for this, and Mina Hager, so- 
prano, will be the soloist. 

The Feb. 5 concert was devoted to 
young American composers, and that 
on March 5 will include new music by 
these graduate students of the Juilliard, 
Eastman and Curtis schools: Sam Bar- 
ber, Jeanne Behrend, Paul Nordoff, 
Herbert Inch and Vittorio Giannini. 
Assisting artists will be Rose Bampton, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Orlando Cole, ’cellist; Judith Sidorsky, 
pianist; the New York Art Quartet. 
Three of the composers will take part, 
Jeanne Behrend, Sam Barber and Paul 
Nordoff. 

The April 2 concert will be a birth- 
day celebration for which distinguished 
American and European composers 
have written special anniversary works. 
The Americans are Copland, Cowell, 
Chavez and Sessions, and the Europeans 
are Casella, Milhaud and Malipiero. 

Modern Music, the magazine pub- 
lished by the League, has issued its 
tenth volume this year. The current 
number, January-February, is an anni- 


\ersary issue, devoted to a review vi 
the decade 1923-33. The contributors 
include chiefly composers well-known 


in America today. This and the pre- 
vious number are more extensive issues 
than have been published by the 

zine in the past. The March and May 
issues will contain articles by Ameri- 
cans and Europeans on music in this 
country and Eur on the dance, a 
criticism on the ‘Soviet esthetics (the 
current issue contains an article on 
Soviet music today), and other sub- 
jects. 





TANGIER.—The new British Consul- 
General here is Ernest Gye, son of the 
late Dame Albani, celebrated soprano. 
In addition to being a musician of parts, 
Mr. Gye is also an excellent painter. 
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BUFFALO ENSEMBLE 


Civic Orchestra and Guests Are 


Applauded in Programs of 
Distinction 


Burrato, Feb. 5—Noteworthy Janu- 


vening Ensemble in a private 
house. John Ingram, leader of the Buf- 
falo Civic conducted and 
ry first violin, aided by five players 
of stringed instruments and a clarinet- 
ist. Brahms’s Clarinet Sextet was a 
feature of the program. 
The Sunday night Civic Orchestra 
“Pop” concerts continue to click, and 
orchestra lovers as well as the players 









HAS FINE SUCCESS 


rejoice at the large attendance. Mr. 
Ingram presents excellent programs, 
well performed, and often offers some 
novelty of interest. At the fifth con- 
cert on Feb. 5 he played Two Ameri- 
can Sketches by Thomas Griselle. 
Ernest Hutcheson gave a very beau- 
tiful exposition of pianism and musical 
interpretation at his recital here on Jan. 
23 under the auspices of the Chromatic 
Club. Rarely has a pianist been re- 
ceived with such acclaim in this city. 
Mr. Hutcheson remained for two days 
to address pupils at the first of the Juil- 
liard Music School fortnightly student 
recitals, for which the firm of Denton, 
Cottier & Daniels donates its hall. 
Mary M. Howarp 








j THE SONG THAT HAS AWAKENED DEEP HUMAN EMOTION ON TWO CONTINENTS 
THROUGH THE FERVENT AND GOLDEN-VOICED APPEAL OF 


JOHN MCCORMACK 


“Buess Tuts House” STRIKES AN INTIMATE NOTE IN ITS DIRECT 
AND SIMPLE BENEDICTION ON THE HOME- TO-DAY, MORE THAN EVER, 
OUR STRONGHOLD OF PEACE AND CONTENTMENT 
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California College Choirs Unite 
to Give Performance of Oratorio 











BALTIMORE CONCERTS 


Boston Symphony Applauded in Annual 
onal Appearance 

BaLttTimorE, Feb. 5.—The _ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra made its annual 
local appearance under the baton of 
Serge Koussevitzky in the Lyric on 
Feb. 1 under the management of the 
Wilson-Greene Bureau. The enthusiasm 
shown for the classical program and 
the performance of it was warranted, 
and the audience voiced a desire for 
more concerts by this sterling body. 

Music by Brahms predominated on 
the program given by the Treble Clef 
Club under the direction of Herbert J. 
Austin at the Peabody Institute on 
Feb. 2. Amos Allen, pianist, and Elsa 
Melamet Schmidt, accompanist, assisted. 

Paolo Marion, tenor, appeared at the 
thirteenth recital of the Friday after- 
noon series in the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music on Feb. 3. Erno Balogh 
accompanied. 

The Compinsky Trio, guest artists, 
gave members of the Baltimore Music 
Club much pleasure with their pro- 
gram on Feb. 4 at the Hotel Emerson. 
The Compinsky artists appeared at 
Cadoa Hall on Feb. 5, giving the sec- 
ond program of the series managed by 
Alice Schwartz. 





F. C. B. 


The Choir of Pomona College, Conducted 

by Ralph H. Lyman; and (Left) W. B. Olds, 

Conductor of the University of Redlands 
Chorus 


EDLANDS, Cat. Feb. 5.—The 

University of Redlands Chorus and 
the Pomona College Choir of Clare- 
mont united recently for the second 
time and sang Handel’s Messiah. 

One performance was given under 
the baton of W. B. Olds in the Memor- 
ial Chapel of the University of Red- 
lands. Ralph H. Lyman conducted the 
performance in the Mabcl Shaw 
Bridges Music Auditorium in Clare- 
mont. Soloists were: Blythe Taylor 
Burns, soprano; Genevieve Chumlea, 
contralto; Hardesty Johnson, tenor, and 
Alexander Kisselburgh, bass. 

The combined chorus, numbering 
more than 300, did admirable work, and 
the soloists were justly appreciated. 
Arthur W. Poister and Theresa Scher- 
merhorn were respectively the organist 
and pianist at the performance given 
here. At Claremont, the organist was 
Thomas A. Pollock, and the pianist 
Gordon Sutherland. 

The work given by the combined 
choirs last year was Bach’s The Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew. 


ARTISTS JOIN JUILLIARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL STAFF 


Noted Instructors Will Take Part in 
Sessions Which Are to Commence 








in July 

The second session of the Juilliard 
Summer School will begin on July 10 
and continue for six weeks, according 
to George A. Wedge, director. 

Among the new members who have 
joined the faculty are: Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, violin; Fraser Gange, voice: 
Josef Bonime, accompaniment; and 
Howard Brockway, theory. In addi- 
tion to Grace Helen Nash and Mabelle 
Glenn, who organized the department 
of music education last year, instruct- 
ors in this branch will be Albert A. 
Becker, George H. Gartlan, Carl E. 
Licht, James L. Mursell, Edwin J 
Stringham, Marion Morrey and Ber- 
nard U. Taylor. 

The rest of the faculty will be com- 
posed of artists from the winter staff 
of the Juilliard Graduate School, the 
Institute of Musical Art and other 





instructors. Courses to be added to the 
curriculum include classes in chamber 
music; the art of accompanying, or- 
chestrating and arranging; the psy- 
chology of music; principles of music 
education and choral conducting. 

A demonstration school will be con- 
ducted in conjunction with courses in 


the public school music department. 
Children are sent to these classes from 
the New York public schools and re- 
ceive training without fee. The work 
will include instruction for beginners 
in group piano, stringed instruments. 
woodwinds and brasses, music apprecia- 
tion and group voice. 





SOKOLOFF CONDUCTS ANNIVERSARY EVENT 





Cleveland Orchestra Is Heard in 

Compositions Having Special 

, Significance 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—Nikolai Sokol- 
off, conductor of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, returned from a mid-season ab- 
sence to conduct the concerts of Feb. 2 
and 4, thus celebrating the second an- 
niversary of the opening of Severance 
Hall, the home of the orchestra. 

Mr. Sokoloff followed the Overture to 
Der Freischitz with Liadoff’s En- 
chanted Lake, a composition played at 
the first concert of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, held at Gray’s Armory, on 
Dec. 11, 1918. 

To give further significance to the 
anniversary, Mr. Sokoloff repeated for 
the first time the work composed by 
Charles Martin Loeffler for the pro- 
gram dedicating Severance Hall on 
Feb. 5, 1931. This is Evocation, for 
orchestra, women’s chorus, and a speak- 
ing voice. As a life-long friend, as well 
as pupil of the composer, Mr. Sokoloff 
gave the music a sympathetic and il- 
luminating showing. 

The symphony was Brahms’s second, 
a favorite through frequent hearing 
since its appearance early in the or- 
chestra’s second season. The playing 
was clear, fluid, and joyous. 

Coe Glade, contralto, was soloist with 


the orchestra on Jan. 26 and 28, under 
the baton of the assistant conductor, 
Rudolph Ringwall. Her voice was liked 
best in two Schubert songs. She also 
sang an aria from Mozart’s La Clemen- 
za di Tito, and Moussorgsky’s Hopak. 

The program Mr. Ringwall presented 
in his annual appearance included Doh- 
nanyi’s Suite for Orchestra, introduced 
here by the composer in 1924, and two 
novelties—Bossi’s Intermezzi Goldo- 
niani, for string orchestra, and Ibert’s 
Escales. 

The Fisk University Choir, led by 
Ray Francis Brown, with T. Tertius 
Noble as guest conductor, charmed a 
large audience at Severance Hall on 
Jan. 16. MARGARET ALDERSON 





Charles O. Banks Continues Recital 
Series in Brooklyn 
Brooktyn, Feb. 5.—Charles O. 
Banks’s fourth free organ recital in St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church was held on 
Feb. 1. The program included composi- 
tions by Bach, Wagner, Karg-Elert and 
Boellmann. F. D 





Olin Downes Lectures in Hartford 

HartTForD, Feb. 5.—Olin Downes lec- 
tured in Bushnell Memorial Hall on 
Feb. 3, utilizing orthophonic recordings 
to explain Aida, the opera which will 
be given here by the Metropolitan forces 


on Feb. 7. J. F. K., Jr. 








Enjoy Knowing 
Some of the Best 
Songs Ever Written 


Send a Postal for a 
FREE Copy of This 








Booklet 








Duptey Buck, BurRieicH, CApDMAN, 
Cooxe, De Koven, GALLoway, HAHN, 
Hams_en, HaMMoNp, HAw ey, KountTz, 
Kramer, Lieurance, MacFapyen, MANA- 
Zucca, Newiincer, Nevin, PARKER, 
Speaks, Spross, STeEINEL, WARE, WELLS, 
Wu.esy and others are the outstanding 
composers met in this booklet which 
gives complete texts and musical por- 
tions of many successful songs. 





A Very Successful 
Piano Instructor 


BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS 
By JOHN M. WILLIAMS Price, $1.00 


Successful because it considers the desire cf 
adolestents and grown-ups to get playing 
quickly and satisfies that desire without hav 
ing anything juvenile to offend the older 
beginner. 


PIANO TEACHERS are invited 
to send for FREE specimens of 
dignified, pupil-getting publicity. 


Helpful Catalogs on any classification 
of music publications cheerfully supplied. 
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Concerts in Manhattan’s Halls 


(Continued from page 64) 


good impression with Comfort Ye and in 
his later solos. Mr. Baromeo was excel- 
lent in all his solos. 


Dance Centre Gives Petrushka 


The Dance Centre, under the able direc- 
tion of Gliick-Sandor, opened its second 
production of the season to the public on 
the evening of Jan. Stravinsky’s 
Petrushka was given a striking and warm- 
ly appreciated choreographic representa- 
tion. A cast including the gallant Gliick- 
Sandor himself, as well as Felicia Sorel, 
Sybil Blanc, Ruth Florenz, Frank Pujol, 
Gregor Taska and Blake Scott, dedicated 
its efforts to a worthy presentation of the 
colorful Russian work. The music was 
played, in the two-piano version of Stra- 
vinsky himself, by Lily May Hyland and 
Norman Hennefield. The effective decor 
and costumes were by Vincente Minnelli. 


Workmen’s Circle Chorus Heard 


Choral works by Mendelssohn, Schubert 
and Rubinstein, as well as by Posner, Fayt 
and other less familiar composers formed 
the program presented by the Workmen's 
Circle Chorus in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 28. Lazar Weiner led his 
forces to the evident satisfaction of an 
enthusiastic house. Gdal Saleski, ’cellist, 
appeared in several solo works, including 
compositions by himself, Granados, Dvor- 
ak and Ravel. 


John McCormack Receives Royal 
Welcome in Recital 
_ John McCormack, tenor. Assisting art- 
ist, Edwin Schneider, pianist. (C. H.) Jan. 
29, afternoon. 


She Never Told Her Love............ Haydn 
8 ee: Bo eee Howard 

a rp eater ne Vinci 
O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?..Handel 
There Is a ere Winifred Bury 
Herr, was Tragt der Boden hier?........ Wolf 
Is She Not Passing Fair?.............. Elgar 
, «SO EO eee Ireland 
Arabesque; Clair de Lune; Jardins sous 

el OED aeGh ck evuktcsbaebec cence cad Debussy 

Mr. Schneider 

D Mary Deahecsesssccccivel Arr. by Schneider 
The Spanish Lady; Little Boats (First Time), 
Kitty, Be) GO akc ctaedeckal Arr. by Hughes 
ee SO Rees 
Vespers (First Time)............cccees Fisher 
= SS: ER, aaa Torrence 
Bless This House (First Time)........ Brahe 


Truly royal was the welcome that his 
hearers gave Mr. McCormack when he 
came on the stage to begin this recital. 
For he is a king of song, one of the few 
living vocalists who can lay claim to such 
a position, 

In fine voice, he delivered this program 
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John McCormack Again Drew a Devoted 
Audience for His First Concert of the Season 
in Carnegie Hall 


with that charm and feeling which have 
made McCormack “fans” everywhere, 
bringing to his various groups a keen 
sense of characterization, as well as beauty 
of enunciation and an appreciation of the 
vocal line. The lovely Haydn bit was ex- 
quisite, the Handel, as ever, a revelation. 
Sut for those of us who consider Hugo 
Wolf the master of all song writers, the 
highest point in the afternoon’s singing 
came in the superb song from the Spanish 
Religious Songs, that poignant expression 
of grief and resignation that no one can 
give utterance to more tellingly than John 
McCormack. The audience responded to 
this great, serious music unanimously. It 
realized it had been given a message. 

The Irish pieces were inimitably sung 
and in the last group the new Brahe song, 
Bless This House, met with marked favor, 
a simple song with an appeal for every 
one in these days. 

Mr. Schneider officiated capably both as 
soloist and as accompanist. A 


Dorothy Gordon Gives Benefit 


Dorothy Gordon, whose costume recitals 
are among the most interesting given in 
Manhattan, was heard in a program por- 
trying the historical development of New 
York in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 29, with Adele Holstein at the 
piano. The concert was in aid of the 
School Relief Fund which provides lunches 
tor needy pupils. 

Miss Gordon divided her program into 
seven periods, the Indians, the Dutch, the 
English, various European immigrants, the 
days of crinoline, the ’Eighties and the 
Nineties. 

Throughout the program the singer held 
her audience by her clever delineation of 
the various types represented as well as 
by her excellent singing. She was en- 
thusiastically applauded. D. 
Herma Menth Presents Liszt Progra 

Herma Menth, pianist, gave a program 
devoted entirely to the works of Liszt in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 29. 

The B Minor Sonata was the main 
work; but Mme. Menth also played the 
Fantasie and Fugue on B-A-C-H, Bene- 
diction de Dieu dans la Solitude, St. Fran- 
cis Walking on the Waves, and ended with 
the Mephisto Waltz, with other works also 
included. 

Whether or not the era of an all-Liszt 
program has not passed, cannot be dis- 
cussed here. Mme. Menth’s intentions 
were obviously of the best and much of 
the program was presented with excellent 
style and adequate technique, and to the 
obvious satisfaction of an interested audi- 
ence. |. 


Ruth Page Presents New Works 


Ruth Page gave her first New York 
recital of the season in the John Golden 
Theatre on the evening of Jan. 29. A 
large number of additions to her reper- 
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toire were presented on this occasion, addi- 
tions which may well have proved startling 
to those who have followed her concerts in 
the past. Miss Page has gone in for mod- 
ernism in that her new creations tend to- 
ward the abstract and the consciously sim- 
plified. The change will be welcomed by 
enthusiasts of the modern dance, and, in- 
deed, the large audience that attended this 
recital was unstinting in its approval of 
it. Piano accompaniments were played by 
Louis Horst, assisted at a second piano by 
Ardath Janes. be 


Levitzki Gives Piano Concert 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, (C. H.) Jan. 
3l, evening. 


TO TA, |v accbacecdtdbacccasasencs Scarlatti 
Melody from Orpheus........ Gluck-Sgambati 
NSS RES EE ere Beethoven 
Te Fe RO eee Schumann 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue.......... Bach 
Fantasy, Op. 4 Etude in C; Four 
Preludes; Scherzo in C Sha 
<ithddiovRos vehahsphatess<ehi al "Chopin 
Music of the Spheres ............ Dohnanyi 
Prelude in G Mimor............ Rachmaninoff 
Troika en Trainneux............ Tchaikovsky 
Arabesques on The Beautiful Blue 
Danube seen ... 5trauss-Schulz-Evler 


Revealing a glittering technique and un- 
questioned pianistic gifts, Mr. Levitzki 
played throughout his program with a 
verve and charm that held his large audi- 
ence in a mood of enthusiasm. The 
classical works were performed with re- 
straint and delicacy. Mr. _Levitzki's 
Chopin, which possessed great elegance 
and fluency, was very enthusiastically re- 
ceived, the F Major Prelude being repeat- 
ed in response to profuse applause. The 
Blue Danube waltz was given a flourishing 
performance, and was followed by a liberal 
group of encores. 


Elshuco Trio Plays Brahms 

he Elshuco Trio, consisting of Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist; Karl Kraeuter, violinist, 
and Willem Willeke, ‘cellist, appeared for 
the third time this season in the Engineer- 
ing Auditorium on the evening of Jan. 31. 
The program, presented in honor of the 
centenary of the birth of Brahms, consisted 
of the trios in B Major, C Major and C 
Minor by that composer. A large and 
distinguished audience attended. The El- 
shuco Trio can stand as a sort of authority 
on the compositions of Brahms in this 


genre, having performed his complete 
chamber works in a series of concerts in 
1924. 


The performances were characterized 
by seriousness of approach and thorough 
musical understanding A proper ener- 
geticness of rhythm and breadth of presen 
tation never tended to obscure the sym- 
metry and balance of parts which are es 
sential to fine Brahms performances. The 
audience received the group with great 
cordiality. Z 


Bomar Cramer in Piano Recital 
Bomar Cramer, pianist. (T. H.) Jan. 
3l, evening. 


mamete, GO, B..0cccccess ak ...Brahms 
De NER ehShdnb 6s ou csn ve veehs wis eens Oswald 
EE ris neha ccncdebeehsissses Debussy 


Etude Tableau, Op 33, No. 6....Rachmaninoft 


Marche Chinoise...........Stravinsky-Szanto 
English Suite, E Minor.................. Bach 
Etudes Symphoniques.............. Schumann 








Mischa Levitzki Returned to the New York 
Concert Platform After an Absence of Two 
Seasons 


The. Brahms sonata was delivered with 
musicianly depth of style and with an 
almost boisterous power of tone. If at 
times in the climaxes, Mr. Cramer’s in- 
terpretation seemed to transcend the ordi- 
nary limits of pianistic decorum, it was 
none the less one of sincerity and funda- 
mental dignity. 

The shorter works preceding the inter- 
mission were more subdued in tint, and 
more than one was given with real dis- 
tinction. The Rachmaninoff work in par- 
ticular received a brilliant performance, 
moving the audience to call for its repeti- 
tion. The Bach and Schumann works 
were likewise greeted with much enthu- 
siasm. J 


Byzantine Choir and Kework Vartanian 

The Byzantine Choir, Christos Vrion- 
ides, conductor, in collaboration with Ke- 
work Vartanian, Armenian oud virtuoso 
and singer of traditional songs, presented 
a concert of music of the Near East in 
the auditorium of the New School for 
Social Research on the evening of Jan. 31. 
An interesting contrast was afforded be- 
tween the work of Mr. Vartanian, which 
consisted entirely of secular music and was 
completely in the Islamic tradition, and 
that of the choir, which was heard for the 
most part in compositions bearing dis- 
tinctly the mark of the Eastern Christian 
church. 

Mr. Vartanian sang Turkish, Persian, 
Armenian and Arabian songs. Cast in an 
authentically oriental mold, these works 
proved delightful and subtle examples of 
pure monodic melody. The work of the 
Byzantine Choir was of a type more fa- 
miliar to western audiences. Under the 
able conductorship of Mr. Vrionides the 
five singers of the group were heard in 
the fragmentary Ancient Greek Hymn to 
Demeter, several works from the By- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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A Dramusical in One Act 
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Silver Jubilee of an Issue 


Ts is the twenty-fifth Special Issue of 
Musica America. A quarter of a 
century has passed since the first, ten years 
after the founding of this publication by 
the late John C. Freund, brought some- 
thing new and distinctive into the field of 
music journalism. 

That quarter of a century has been one 
of service to the profession and service to 
the readers of Musicat America, from 
Maine to California, from Alaska to 
Florida, and overseas in foreign capitals 
and remote possessions. 

This, therefore, is a Silver Jubilee, the 
editors feel, not merely of an Institution 
but of its service to an art, a profession and 
a people. 

The founder, who died in 1924, lived to 
see his ideal of an untrammeled, progressive, 
responsible and essentially readable musical 
newspaper realized. His early struggles 
with similar publications, dating back to 
days when his ideas seemed visionary, were 
all preparatory. 

He was a fighter. 
editorial heirs. 

Adversity never stopped him. He had 
to break stubborn ground. 

But the great growth of America’s 
music, in which he was himself so power- 
ful a factor, justified his faith and re- 
warded his courage. 

Something of his presence stirs yet among 
those who knew his voice and footfall, and 
had the benefit of his wisdom and hard- 


won experience. 


So, we trust, are his 


M EMORABLE figure that he was, John 
C. Freund was too far-sighted to de- 
vote his life to the building up of a per- 
sonal newspaper. Above all else, he 
wanted Musicat AMERICA to go on. 

His last years, when music had reached 
a peak of prosperity and influence in this 
country that only a few such long-sighted 
men as he could have dreamt of in the 
days of his first publication ventures, were 
devoted to solidifying an institution that 
would survive his passing. He was 
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seventy-six when he died. The blow was, 
indeed, a staggering one, but Musica 
AMERICA Carried on. 

The Special Issue was designed to bring 
to its readers all of the important musical 
activities of this continent, supplemented 
by news from abroad and informative 
discussions of music, performances, events 
and people. 

From the first, it had a specific value to 
local managers of musical events through- 
out the country such as no other single 
publication ever has had. 

It has been their guide, their com- 
pendium, their vade mecum, almost their 
bible, so to speak, as hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of letters written to the publishers 
in the course of this quarter of a century 
have attested in glowing terms. 


Bur it has been the general reader in- 

terest, as shown by an even greater 
number of communications, that has most 
gratified and heartened the editors in their 
endeavors to make the Special Issue, from 
year to year, ever a more interesting and 
informative book; in step with the times, 
in sympathy with the adventurous and the 
new, but holding fast to those rock-ribbed 
principles of integrity that are as essential 
to music as to life, itself. 

These ends have never changed; the goal 
is the same in 1933 as it was in 1898 and in 
1908; the spirit of John C. Freund lives 
on in these pages; his hand, his brain, his 
heart, his long years and unparalleled ex- 
perience in his chosen field, have entered, 
the editors feel, into their own labor of 
love. They have regarded this Silver Jubilee 
issue as a trust. How well they have ful- 
filled it is for the readers of Musica 
AMERICA to decide. 


Save The Metropolitan 


HE immediate future of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company is of vital con- 
cern to all North America. More than any 
of our symphonic or choral bodies it is the 
hub of a wheel that has spokes reaching 
outside of itself, with the rim, so to speak, 
encircling a nation, though it has been only 
too true in the past that to hear its per- 
formances involved for many a costly and 
impracticable journey to New York. 
Aside from such visits as the company 
has made to neighboring cities, the radio 
has put a new face upon its old situation of 
exclusiveness and remoteness. Multitudes 
in every part of the country have listened 
to the afternoon broadcasts. Today, the 
Metropolitan and its singers may be said to 
be known as never before. 
The historic institution confronts a crisis. 
The public has been asked to raise a fund 
of $300,000 to keep it from closing its 


doors. Artists of the company join in the 
appeal. It is not an appeal to New York 
alone. “Save the Metropolitan” should 


have a nationwide response. 














The Dean of New York Music Critics, William J. Henderson 

(Right), Is Photographed with George A. Wedge, Director 

of the Juilliard Summer School, Outside the Institute of 
Musical Art 


Toscanini—On his return to this country to re- 
sume the conductorship of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Tos- 
canini will be accompanied by Signora Toscanini 
and their daughter Wanda, neither of whom has 
visited America in the past two years. 

Lehmann—The autobiography of Lotte Leh- 
mann is listed by the publishing house of Brock- 
haus, Leipzig, for spring publication. The book 
is said to be rich in anecdote, with many side- 
lights on Nikisch, Caruso, Weingartner, Klemp- 
erer and other celebrated personages. 

Wigman—The Mayor of Winnipeg presented 
Mary Wigman and her treasurer, Howard E. 
Potter, with the keys of the city on the occasion 
of her appearance there on Jan. 9. 

Elman—The forty-second birthday of Mischa 
Elman was celebrated quietly in the Elman home 
in New York on Jan. 22. With a group of 
musicians from the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, the violinist spent the 
evening playing Bach surrounded by his family 
and intimate friends. 

Wanda Szigeti—The wife of the noted violinist, 
Joseph Szigeti, arrived on the Leviathan from 
Paris on Jan. in order to be present at her 
husband’s New York recital. Mme. Szigeti will 
remain in this country until the end of April, 
when her husband’s American tour will be over 
and they will return together to Europe. 

Ramin—At a dinner given on Jan. 11 by the 
American Guild of Organists in the clubrooms of 
the Beethoven Association, Gunther Ramin, for 
fifteen years organist of the historic Thomaskirche 
in Leipzig, was entertained as guest of honor. 

Hurley—My Homeland, a song composed by 
Ruth Wilson Hurley, wife of the Secretary of 
War, has just been issued by G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Mrs. Hurley is a self-taught composer, having 
improvised at the piano for as long as she can 
remember. She had never written her music 
down on paper, however, until John Charles 
Thomas, on a recent visit, heard My Homeland 
and insisted that she give it to him to sing. 

Damrosch—A bronze loving cup was presented 
to Walter Damrosch by the Music Committee of 
the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at a gathering in the National Broadcasting Com- 
panys studio on Jan 27. The tribute was in 
recognition of Mr. Damrosch’s furtherance of 
music appreciation throughout the country. 
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PRIMAL URGE TO SING * 
IS PRECIOUS HERITAGE 





Encouragement of Creative Imagination 


Among Students Is Advocated 


By Wru1aM Ear. Brown 
Aythor of Vocal Wisdom 


E who hears and reacts can sing. 
He who speaks and breathes 
can learn to sing. 

Singing is a biological phenomenon, 
primal in all human races. It evolved 
from the noises made by the first living 
creatures. Each tribe had its own in- 
centives and manner. The hunt, war, 
love, religion, death, beauty, excite a 
primitive people to sing. 

The same impulses, refined, cause a 
civilized nation to standardize, note, 
elaborate and systematize sets of tones 
(we call them scales) on which they 
chant their emotions. 

This refinement has nearly obliterated 
the instinctive desire. In fact, we even 
presume to teach one “how to sing,” 
how to open the mouth, where the 
tongue should be, what the uvula should 
do. We descend into the holy of holies, 
the throat, and force the vocal cords to 
perform. The lungs are whipped into 
action. The diaphragm is worked to 
death. The abdominal region comes in 
for its share of torture. Thus the urge 
te sing is nearly submerged. 

Some are brave enough to withstand 
this “culture,” and sing as nature in- 
tended. A few gifted ones ignore the 
rules and become our greatest singers. 


Regaining a Lost Art 


What must we do to regain the lost 
art? 

Encourage the student to seek within 
himself the divine impulse to express 
himself in song. Creative imagination 
should be aroused before interpretive 
imagination. Through evolution of his 
own ideals, the singer arrives at an ap- 
preciation of the works of another. He 
will deduce rules from his own experi- 
ence, but they will be corrective rather 
than formative. Constructive principles 
there are, but each singer must realize 
them for himself. They cannot be 
taught, but they can be revealed. 

Gymnastics, both vocal and physical, 
must be insisted on, and practiced, 
not to be used as a method, but to arrive 
at complete efficiency. The study of 
music should never cease, for it enlarges 
a singer’s powers as nothing else can. 

Thus the impulse to sing may regain 
its cosmic foundation, freed from the 
stupidities of “how to sing.” 

Some essentials of singing are: Con- 
sciousness of the relationship between 
physical energy and vocal tone, utmost 
power, intense vibration, minimum 
movement, capacity to transmute energy 
into vibration, complete subserviency of 
energy to the tone, conscious continuity 
of uninterupted flow of physical energy, 
acute internal co-ordinate sensations of 
singing, discrimination between energy 
and effort as well as between tone and 
noise, perception of resonance and its 
relationship to vibration, and vice versa, 
complete mental and physical unity con- 
trolled by the internal transcursive 


sense, vivid musical and poetical imag- 
ination, unhesitating response of the 
body to the impulse to sing—‘“desire of 
beauty”—familiarity with tone relation- 


ships (seven tones of the scale, their 
triads and chromatic alterations), ca- 
pacity to make a musical and poetical 
idea (a song), an audible reality. 


Controlling Vibration 


Relationship between acoustical air and 
initial vocal vibration is similar to the 
relationship between electric light and 
enveloping space, with this difference: 
the light is free in infinite air, while 
initial vibration is confined in the throat, 
imbedded in the singer’s very being. It 
can be “fed,” with controlled current of 
physical energy generated by the whole 
body from head to foot. 

Lyrical vocal vibration can be started 
only by musical imagination which re- 
leases inherent energy of compressed 
breath through mental and physical re- 
actions to the desire to sing. Vivid 
musical imagination controls the inten- 
sity of vocal vibration and the “color” 
of its resounding resonance. Musical 
imagination can be educated so that it 
will start tuned vocal vibration and 
arouse acoustical reverberation in the 
head, throat and chest. 

The elastic body can be trained to 
co-ordinate its many parts and produce 
and gauge physical energy to suit word 
and tone. Finally, physical energy can 
be gauged to “feed” the softest whisper 
or the loudest tone. 

Each singer has an individual vocal 
tone, that is the result of his make-up, 
mental, moral and physical. 

The singing tone is at first vague and 
intangible. But little by little it mate- 
rializes, has form and substance, be- 
comes palpable, definite. It is not 
“built,” nor “placed,” nor “produced,” 
nor driven here and there. It dawns 
on the student, and as it does, his body 
responds to the desire to experience the 
sensations produced by it. Thus the 
voice trains the body. Each student can 
learn only through his own desires and 
sensations. When tone and energy so 
coalesce that they seem to be produced 
by one process instead of two activities, 
natural singing has been reached. 

“Tone production” cannot be taught, 
but it can be encouraged, until the 
singer arrives at an individual realiza- 
tion of its modus operandi. 


The Three Fundamentals 


Elastic cushion of compressed breath 
at all times, continual readjustment of 
muscular tension, constant spinning of 
vocal vibration, these are the three fun- 
damentals that can be taught and prac- 
ticed, after which the pupil must “find 
himself,” that is, sing at the command 
of his musical, poetical and emotional 
make-up. 

The chief function of the head is to 
reflect vocal vibration (produced in the 
throat), toward the mouth, like a sound- 
ing board. The head is powerless to 
improve the sounds of the voice, unless 
vibration starts, continues and stops 
without violence. , The head is different 
from an inanimate reflector in that it 
remembers the sensation of turning vo- 
cal vibration toward the lips, there to be 
used as musical speech. 

Therefrom grows the habit of “sing- 

(Continued on page 160) 
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joined as to fill a Freudian pattern. 
But inspiration involves more than the 
working out of a jig-saw puzzle; more- 
over, it creates its own patterns. I be- 
lieve that there is scarcely a writer in 
America who would not prefer to have 
his works proclaim that he knows his 
Freud than to write another Divine 
Comedy. 

A great work of art can only be in- 
spired by the passion invoked by human 
love; an interest in mechanism, or in 
experimentation, is not enough. The 
steam of passion cannot be generated in 
boilers or test-tubes; it is compounded 
of flesh and blood, and must be fired in 
but one crucible, the human heart. 

And so, today we stand amid the 
ruins of what the foolish ones thought 
was an American Temple of Music, 
with very few of our own countrymen 
about who have been permitted to at- 
tain the strength, or procure the ex- 
perience, with which to help us rebuild 
it. ; 
Shall we say, “Music is dead; long 
live King Radio?” Not truly; for as 
long as there is beauty and human love 
there is a chance that Pan may appear 
among us; Pan, who cares not for any- 
thing but his nymph. And he will 
move us so deeply with his music that 





we shall know Art has been reborn; 
and his counsel will be heeded because 
he has made us feel; we shall put aside 
the unpleasant things which had caused 
our ears to shrink and to become cov- 
ered with long hairs, and we shall make 
him king, and call his nymph Calliope. 
And in this day the great god Pan shall 
lead us (lead us away from the radio) 
and we shall exclaim “Praises be unto 
the great god Pan, who has made it 
possible for us to see and hear at the 
same time!” 

And it would not be surprising if, in 
our extreme joy, we cast out our false 
gods, creeds of ugliness, irksome in- 
hibitions, and besought all the other 
gods of antiquity to make their abode 
with us, promising them that never 
again should we worship anything on 
the earth, or in the skies above, but 
Beauty. . 





American Academy of Rome Receives 
Naumburg Bequest 


Among the bequests included in the 
$2,000,000 estate left by the late Netti 
G. Naumburg, widow of Aaron Naum- 
burg, philanthropist, is the sum of 
$10,000 to be received by the American 
Academy of Rome. 
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Symphonic Music Is Pivotal Interest In Chicago 





Suspension of Opera Company 
Leaves Orchestra in Major 
Position — Public Turns to 
Programs under Stock with 
Renewed Appreciation — Re- 
opening of Ravinia Is Desired 
—Civic Association Active in 
Its Twentieth Year — Many 


Artists Engaged for Recitals 
—Choral Organizations Give 


Fine Lists — Chamber Music 
Enjoyed 
By A Bert GOLDBERG 


HICAGO, Feb. 5.—Suspension of 
& the Civic Opera left Chicago 
without a season of major operas 

This state of affairs, which, it is to be 
hoped, is only temporary, has given to 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra the 
major position in the musical life of the 
city. The orchestra enjoyed this dis- 
tinction for many years before a local 
opera was dreamed of; in the opinion 
of those to whom the trappings, the 
pomp and circumstance of opera are 
antipathetic, and the soberer delights 
of symphonic music the only true gos- 
pel, it never relinquished this position. 
However that may be, music lovers 
have turned to the Chicago Symphony 





—_—_ 


Dema E. Harshbarger, President of the 
National Civic Music Association, Inc. 


Orchestra with renewed appreciation of 
its virtues. Many whose musical alle- 
giance was formerly confined exclu- 
sively to the opera have become sub- 
scribers to one or another of the sym- 
phony series. This has not invariably 
meant capacity audiences, and the Or- 
chestral Association still has its wor- 
ries; but with only one major musical 
organization to concentrate upon, it is 
unthinkable that the musical public of 
this city will countenance the discon- 
tinuance or further abridgement of its 
famous orchestra. 

Concerts that reniain in the Thurs- 
day evening-Friday afternoon series, 
and in the Tuesday afternoon series 
will all be conducted by Frederick 
Stock, Chicago’s beloved veteran of the 
baton, save for the two weeks of his 
midwinter vacation, when direction is 
in the hands of the orchestra’s gifted 
assistant conductor, Eric De Lamarter. 
The remaining soloists for the season 
will be: For the Thursday-Friday 
series: Heinrich Schlusnus, Feb. 9-10; 
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Frederick A. Stock, Conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 


Nathan Milstein, Feb. 16-17; Walter 
Gieseking, Feb. 23-24; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, March 2-3; Myra Hess. March 
9-10; José Iturbi, March 30-3"; Chi- 
cago A Cappella Choir, Noble Cain, con- 
ductor, April 6-7; Vladimir Horowitz, 
April 13-14. Soloists on the Tuesday 
afternoon series will be: Mr. Milstein, 
Feb. 14; Mr. Piatigorsky, March 14; 
Chicago A Capella Choir, March 28; 
Mr. Horowitz, April 11. 


Popular Nights Attract 


So great has become the demand for 
seats at the orchestra’s Saturday night 
popular concerts that the Orchestral 
Association has rearranged the sched- 
ule to allow additions to this series. 
Four more concerts will be held this 
season: Feb. 18, March 11, April 1 
and 15. Three more Young People’s 
Concerts remain out of the original six. 
These will be played on Feb. 15, March 
15 and April 19. 

Henry E. Voegeli, manager of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will also 
continue recitals under his personal 
management. Artists still to be heard 
in this series are: José Iturbi, Feb. 5; 
Uday Shan-Kar, Feb. 11; John Mc- 
Cormack, Feb. 12; Vladimir Horowitz, 
Feb. 19, and Paderewski, March 13. 
All these events will take place at Or- 
chestra Hall. 

The Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion will serve to draw the eyes of the 
world on Chicago during the summer 
of 1933. Plans which originally called 
for a great music festival during this 
period have now largely been aban- 
doned. However, there is still chance 
that good music will play an important 
part in the activities of the Fair. An 
organization calling itself the Chicago 
Friends of Music, having distinguished 
backing, is now raising $100,000 
through popular subscriptions of $1 
each, to provide a permanent temple of 
music on the lake front, where musical 
events of all kinds may be held. The 
progress which has already been made 
toward this end gives encouraging 
hopes of final success. There is also 
a well substantiated rumor that Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge, famous patron 
of chamber music, will sponsor a festival 
during the Fair. 


Hope for Ravinia Season 


Music lovers still have hope that 
Louis Eckstein will find it possible to 
reopen his lovely Ravinia Opera for 


its regular summer season during the 
Fair. Mr. Eckstein is as yet unable to 
make any definite announcement. He is 
at present in New York negotiating 
with artists, and giving careful consid- 
eration to other aspects involved in re- 
sumption of activities at Ravinia. The 
delightful opera house in the woods has 
long been-a Mecca for the entire coun- 
try, and its performances, with world 
famous artists in an especially vital and 
interesting repertoire, have made mu- 
sical history. If economic conditions 
force Ravinia to remain “dark” this 
summer, it will be through no lack of 





Eric DeLamarter, Assistant Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony and Conductor of the 
Civic Orchestra 


effort or will on the part of its unique 
impresario and patron, Louis Eckstein. 

o definite plans have yet been made 
toward the Chicago North Shore Fes- 
tival, held annually in May in Patton 
Gymnasium of Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston. The festival chorus 
of 600 members has been rehearsing 
regularly, though no programs have 
been settled upon, and no dates deter- 
mined. It is necessary to establish a 
new guarantee fund, but it is hoped that 
this will shortly be achieved and that 
announcements of the festival’s continu- 
ance can soon be made. 


Civic Music Association 


The Civic Music Association of Chi- 
cago opened its twentieth year in Octo- 
ber with a larger and more enthusiastic 
attendance in its free children’s classes 
than in any previous season. It will 
give, in conjunction with the Orchestral 
Association, two more concerts of the 
Civic Orchestra in Orchestra Hall on 
Sunday afternoons, Feb. 26 and March 
26. These concerts, devoted to popular 
symphonic works at popular prices of 
admission, are important events with 
programs arranged by Frederick Stock 
and Eric De Lamarter, respectively 
musical director and conductor of the 
organization. 

The Civic Orchestra, training school 
for young symphonic players, boasts 
ninety-seven members. The class for 
conductors under the instruction of Mr. 
Stock and Mr. De Lamarter was con- 
tinued this year after, its successful in- 
ception last season. Three former mem- 
bers of the class were retained and one 
new member admitted. The present 
members are Adalbert Huguelet, Rob- 
ert Whitney, Robert Sanders and Al- 
bert Goldberg. 

The Civic 


Association also 


Music 





proposes to re-establish its Spring fes- 
tival, which was suspended last season 
as the result of unpropitious economic 
conditions, and is planning a program 
to be given by its children’s chorus oi 





Henry E. Vogeli, Manager of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 


1000 at the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition during the summer. 


Celebrated Recitalists 


Bertha Ott, noted Chicago impresa- 
ria, after a reorganization of her busi- 
ness, opened new offices in the Kimball 
Building in the fall, and is again pre- 
senting concerts. During January Miss 
Ott sponsored appearances by Ruth 
Page, dancer; Sidor Belarsky, Russian 
baritone; Alfred and Edgar Lustgar- 
ten, violinist and ‘cellist; the Ukranian 
Chorus of Chicago, George Benetsky, 
conductor; and Madeleine Seymour, 
soprano. The remainder of Miss Ott’s 
season will further include Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, pianist; a return engage- 
ment of Fritz Kreisler, at Orchestra 
Hall; the Gordon String Quartet; 
Eleanor Block, dancer; Esther Good- 
win, contralto; Viola Cole Audet, pian- 
ist; and Edward Collins, pianist. Miss 
Ott will also manage a series of recitals 
to be given in Kimball Hall by prize 
winners of contests conducted by the 
Society of American Musicians. Nego- 
tiations for the later appearance of sev- 
eral famous artists are now being con- 
ducted by Miss Ott. 

The Donna Parker Concert Manage- 
ment, the new management of the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, states 
that houses were sold out for the first 
two concerts and that the subscription 
sale is very large. The change of giv- 
ing the concerts in the Drake Hotel and 
on Sunday afternoons has met with 
popular approval. The string section 
has been augmented and the orchestra 
now numbers eighty-six members. An 
anonymous gift of $1,000, received after 
the first concert, was a tribute to the 
excellence of the ensemble’s playing 
Three more concerts will be given on 
the following dates: Feb. 12, March 12 
and April 16. 

Further activities of the Donna 
Parker Concert Management include 
the usual Spring Series for Young Art- 
ists in Kimball Hall; the Russian Trio 
on Feb. 15, and a joint recital by Mis- 
cha Mischakoff and Rudolph Reuter on 
a date to be announced later. 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Concerts Are Vital Part of Chicago’s Art Life 





Father Eugene O'Malley, Conductor of the 
Paulist Choristers of Chicago 


(Continued from page 96) 


Under the mame of Impressions of 
the Air, the Donna Parker Concert 
Mamagement is responsible for a num- 
ber of fime radio productions, such as 
the recent series of coast-to-coast broad- 
casts for Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pamy, featuring the stage star Jimmy 
Kemper; also the placing of several 
artists amd ensembles on the air—Alice 


Mock on the Household Finance pro- 
gram; Leone Kruse, and electrical 
transcription programs for various art- 
ists and The Three Jacks (Male Trio). 


Young American Artists 


Jessie B. Hall has presented her 
usual group of Young American Art- 
ists, beginning with Marie Healy, so- 
prano, in Kimball Hall, Oct. 11, and 
continuing in that place with Knox 
Hill, pianist, Charles Massinger, tenor, 
and Mae Globerman, pianist. In Cur- 
tiss Hall, she presented Helene Gros- 
senbacker, soprano, assisted by Aldo 
Del Missier, violinist; in the Playhouse, 
she introduced Wadeeha Atiyeh, Sy- 
rian-American soprano, and later Do- 
rothea DeMuth, pianist, and Frank 
Teurfs, baritone. 

Miss Hall states that the seventeenth 
season of the Young American Artists 
Series, in Curtiss Hall, will begin in 
March. Ada Belle Files, contralto, will 
reopen her Kimball season with an all- 
American program. 

Artists under exclusive direction of 
Jessie B. Hall are Eva Gordon Horad- 
esky, contralto, William Miller, tenor, 
and Wadeeha Atiyeh. 


A New Manager 


Grace Denton, a manager new to the 
Chicago scene, made a decidedly suc- 
cessful impression on local musical life 
with a series of Monday night concerts 
at Orchestra Hall, given by world- 
famous artists. Artists appearing were: 
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Noble Cain, Conductor of the Chicago 
A Cappella Choir 


Lucrezia Bori, Tito Schipa, Feodor 
Chaliapin and Jascha Heifetz, with the 
final concert to be given by Sigrid On- 
egin on Feb. 13. Large audiences at- 
tended these events, the disposition of 
the main floor and boxes being in the 
hands of the Girl Scouts, the proceeds 
reverting to the benefit of that organ- 
ization. Miss Denton also states that 
Lily Pons will give a recital in the 
Auditorium on April 3. 

A number of concerts have been 
given this season under the direction of 
Loro Gooch. Events still to be heard 
under this management include con- 
certs by Alexander Sebald’s string 
quartet in Kimball Hall on Feb. 22 and 
April 26; and recitals by Alexander 
Corado, baritone, on March 19, and 
Elizabeth Moritz, pianist, April 19. 
Already heard under Mr. Gooch’s aus- 
pices this season have been Jan Chia- 
pusso, pianist; Florence Kaiser, so- 
prano; Siegfried Vollstedt, pianist; 
Elizabeth Moritz, pianist; and Charles 
Rousseau, baritone. 


Important Choral Events 


The Apollo Musical Club, oldest of 
the city’s choral organizations, gave its 
first concert of the season on Dec. 23, 
with the annual performance of Mes- 
siah. Two more concerts will be given 
under the direction of Edgar Nelson. 
The Bird Woman, a cantata by Wil- 
liam Lester, Chicago composer, will re- 
ceive its first local performance on Feb. 
21. The soloists will be Margaret Les- 
ter, soprano; Eulah Hackenger, con- 
tralto; and Leslie Arnold, baritone. 
Verdi’s Te Deum and Stabat Mater will 
also be sung on this program. 


The final concert of the season, on 
April 12, will be devoted to Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion. The accompaniments 
will be played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the soloists will 
be Olive June Lacey, soprano; Lillian 
Knowles, contralto; Arthur Kraft, 
tenor; Theodore Harrison, baritone; 
and Mark Love, bass. 

The Chicago A Cappella Choir con- 
tinues its activity under the baton of 
Noble Cain, its organizer and con- 
ductor. The choir made its first appear- 
ance of the season on Nov. 16. Since 
July 1 the choir has been heard each 
Sunday afternoon on the National 
Broadcasting Company network in the 
program titled The Temple of Song. 
A wide variety of ancient and modern 
music is presented on these broadcasts. 


._On Christmas Day the choir presented 


a half hour of carols. 

Occasionally the choir offers addi- 
tional broadcasts, as on Nov. 11, when 
it stepped out of its a cappella charac- 
ter to present with the NBC Concert 
Orchestra and soloists the cantata, The 
New Earth, by Henry Hadley. Noble 
Cain conducted. 

Plans for this season include appear- 
ances with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and a probable trip eastward 
with a concert in New York, as in 
April, 1932, when the choir appeared 
with conspicuous success in Carnegie 
Hall. The Symphony appearances will 
take place on March 28 and April 6 and 





Edgar Nelson, Conductor of the Chicago 
Apollo Club and the Marshall Field & Com- 
pany Choral Society 


7. On these dates the choir will give 
the Chicago premiere of the Symphony 
of Psalms by Stravinsky under the ba- 
ton of Frederick Stock. A cappella 
works will also be featured. A year ago 
the choir introduced the Song of Faith 
by John Alden Carpenter on the pro- 
grams of the Chicago Symphony. 


Will Sing Novel Work 


The Paulist Choristers of Chicago 
will give their annual concert at Or- 
chestra Hall on May 2, under the direc- 
tion of the young and scholarly Father 
Eugene O’Malley, who has achieved 
such fine results during the compara- 
tively short period of his incumbency. 
This concert will be for the benefit of 
the Paulist Choir Summer School at 
Land O’Lakes, Wis., and will also cele- 
brate the diamond jubilee of the Paulist 
Fathers and the centennial of St. Mary’s 
Church, the oldest church in Chicago. 
A novelty of this program will be a 
work written especially for the Paulist 
Choristers by Felix Borowski. 

After fulfilling engagements in the 
Middle West, the choristers will re- 
visit the main cities and towns of Can- 
ada after an absence of fourteen years. 
Concerts will be given in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Kingston, Hamilton 
and Detroit. The choristers will léave 
Chicago on April 16. At the end of 
June the choir boys will leave for their 
summer school. 

The annual concerts of the Marshall 
Field and Company Choral Society will 
be given at Orchestra Hall on April 21. 
The program will include part songs 
for mixed voices and choruses for 
women’s voices. The soloist will be 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Boston Maintains Musical Prestige 





Symphony Orchestra Stands on 
Good Foundation — Brahms 
Festival to be Held—Chamber 
Music Ensemble Is Notable 
Addition to Organizations — 
Handel and Haydn Society 
Holds Position of Pre-emi- 
nence—Other Singing Bodies 
Continue to Make Important 
Contributions 


By Grace May STuTSMAN 
Bicsstine’ Feb. 5.—Musical fore- 


casting for Boston is rather a 
simple matter this year, for this 
city, in common with others, is feeling 
the effect of restricted subscriptions to 
musical affairs. However, it is a pleas- 
ure to note that a comparative survey 
reveals’ Boston completely on a par 
with other centres in the matter of 
musical patronage. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for instance, is prob- 
ably on a firmer financial footing this 
year than any other similar organiza- 
tion in the country. 
While plans for the entire season 





Aaron Richmond, Prominent Boston Concert 
Manager 


cannot be altogether definitely stated 
at this time, it is announced that a 
Brahms festival will be undertaken, and 
that new and interesting orchestral 
works are in constant preparation. 
With the exception of one first violin 
and a new horn player, the personnel 


of the orchestra remains unchanged 
from last year. Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
is again conducting. 

The Brahms programs will include 
the Requiem, given with the choruses of 
Harvard University and Radcliffe Col- 
lege. 

These bodies will also take part in a 
performance of The Damnation of 
Faust. The American premiere of 





Francis Findlay, Conductor of the People’s 
Choral Union 


Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast is to lx 
given with the Cecilia Chorus. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Wagner's 
death will be observed in three con 
certs. The program of Feb. 13, the 
date on which Wagner died, will con 
sist of excerpts from his works. On 
Feb. 17 and 18 Beethoven’s Ninth Sym 
phony will be performed as a memorial, 
with the assistance of the Bach Cantata 
Club, the program also containing parts 
of the Grail music from the first act of 
Parsifal. 

Although Bostonians have cast long- 
ing eyes upon the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for a brief season, it is defi- 
nitely stated that there will be no opera 
in Boston this winter other than that 
which has already been presented by 
the San Carlo Company. 


Unusual Combinations 


A notable addition to musical organ- 
izations is that of the Boston Chamber 
Music Society, Rosario Mazzeo, direc- 
tor, and Robert C. McKay, manager. 
The object of the society is to present 
small groups of wind and string play- 





CARL LAMSON SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Summer Session 


LAKE PLACID CLUB, N. Y. 
July 1st to Sept. Ist, 1933 


For Information Address 


Secretary of Carl Lamson School of Music 
83 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ers in chamber concerts, and to play 
music from the oldest to the newest 
forms, for combinations of instruments 
which the public is not privileged to 
hear in the ordinary course of musical 
events. A number of first performances 
are planned. One program has already 
been given, at the Kate Thomas Studio 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 11, at which 
time the program listed works by Gen- 
naro, Cartan, Villa-Lobos, Edward 
Burlingame Hill and others. 

The Flute Players’ Club has an at- 
ractive program, and it is hoped that 
subscriptions will warrant undertaking 
some rather pretentious works. 

Among singing organizations, the 
Handel and Haydn Society, Thompson 
Stone, conductor, maintains its position 
of pre-eminence. 





~ 


Thompson Stone, Conductor of the People’s 
Symphony, the Handel and Hayda Society 
and the Apollo Club 


ducts the Apollo Club and the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra 

A change in conductors has been 
made in the appointment of Francis 
Findlay as leader of the People’s Chora! 
Union. This organization is unique in 
that most of the voices are entirely 


untrained. It was organized in 18%4 
Mr. Findlay is an Idaho man, who r 


Mr. Stone also con- 





Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


ceived his training at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, in which in- 
stitution he has been teaching for the 
past fifteen years. He is a member 
§ the committee on instrumental af- 
fairs and the committee on vocal affairs 
%§ the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, and a member of the com- 
mittee on summer music camps. For- 
merly he was a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Wednesday Morning Musicales 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler are 
“sponsored by society women and have 
increased in vogue. Notable artists 
have appeared on this series. 

Harvard Club's Anniversary 


[he Harvard Glee Club, which has 
achieved national celebrity under the 
lirection of Dr. Archibald Davison, is 
celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary 
with an increased schedule of concerts. 
Joint appearances will be made with 
Wellesley, Smith and Vassar, and other 
concerts are to be given in the vicinity 
of Boston. The club’s first concert will 

(Continued on page 99) 
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SURVEY OF BOSTON MUSIC SHOWS GENERAL ENTERPRISE 





George Sawyer Dunham, Conductor of the 
Keene and Brockton Festivals, and of Several 
Boston Choral Groups 


(Continued from page 98) 

be the annual one at Milton Academy 
on Feb. 17. <A joint concert with 
Wellesley College Choir on March 2 
will include excerpts from Bach’s Mass 
in B Minor. The annual concert with 
the Plymouth Men’s Glee Club will be 
given on March 14. On March 16 the 
club will be heard at its annual concert 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, with the 
assistance of the Chardon String 
Quartet and members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A concert with the Pierian Sodality 
of 1808 has been tentatively arranged 
for March 30 in the Sanders Theatre; 
this is the 125th anniversary year of 
the sodality. 

The spring tour, during spring vaca- 
tion, will include concerts in the Town 
Hall, New York, on April 8; a concert 
with the Vassar Glee Club on April 9, 
and several other appearances not yet 
definitely arranged. In April the club 
will hold an anniversary concert in the 
Sanders Theatre. 

The Brockton Festival Chorus, the 
Orphean Club of Lasalle Junior Col- 
lege, the Waltham Music Club (which 
includes orchestra and chorus), together 
with the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs Choral Society, 
continue under the direction of George 
Sawyer Dunham. The Jan. 28 concert 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Choral Society at the 
Copley Plaza was planned to celebrate 
the MacDowell anniversary. Notable 
works are scheduled by Mr. Dunham 
for presentation during the season. 


At the New England Conservatory 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music received an addition to its en- 
dowment funds from the will of Frank 
Huntington Beebe. It is a bequest of 
$10,000, adding to an endowment which 
has been enlarged by the Charles H. 
Ditson fund of $100,000, for scholar- 
ships, fellowships, a professorship or 


lectureship. Other endowments are: 
the Samuel Carr fund of $50,000, the 
incomé of which is available for 
scholarships for students of sacred 
music; the Lotta Crabtree educational 
fund of $25,000, providing four scholar- 
ships for women students; the M. Ida 
Converse fund of $15,000, providing 
three scholarships; the Clara Kathleen 
Rogers scholarship fund of $10,000, for 
one or more voice students believed to 
give promise of careers as public sing- 
ers; the Fanny Elizabeth French fund 
of $11,000, providing scholarships for 
advanced students in the conservatory’s 
collegiate or post-graudate departments. 





John Patten Marshall, Dean of the Boston 
University College of Music 


Another provision of Mr. Beebe’s will 
has created, in the Frank Huntington 
Beebe Fund for Musicians, a possibility 
that may interest talented music stu- 
dents of any school or college or private 
studio. The income from a fund of 
$100,000 will be expended “in sending 
abroad some one or more young, talent- 
edeand deserving musicians, men or 
women, who intend to make music a 
profession.” 


Four trustees have been named for 
this Frank Huntington Beebe Fund. 
They are Sylvester Brown; Wallace 
Goodrich, director, and Frederick S. 
Converse, dean, of the New England 
Conservatory; Walter R. Spalding, pro- 
fessor of music at Harvard University. 


The Boston Conservatory 


Mme. Agide Jacchia, formerly Ester 
Ferrabini, is presiding over the desti- 
nies of the Boston Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, founded by her husband, Agide 
Jacchia, who died in Italy a few weeks 
ago. She lately returned from Europe 
and said that in time a great friend of 
her husband, who is an internationally 
Known musician, will come to direct 


the future activities of the school. 

Aided by Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 
the Catholic, Protestant and Hebrew 
Choirs of Greater Boston will be heard 
in a choral festival in the Boston Opera 
House on Feb. 26. Father Finn, di- 
rector of the Paulist Choir of New 
York, will lead the Catholic choirs; 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, of the 
Westminster Choir, the Protestant 
groups, and Prof. S. Braslevsky, the 
combined Synagogue Choirs. 

Demeter Zachareff, concert manager, 
will arrange appearances of the Burgin 
String Quartet. The members are: 
Richard Burgin, concert master of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Robert 
Gundersen, J. Lefranc and Jean Bedetti. 

Temple Israel recently celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Henry 
Gideon’s connection with the congrega- 
tion as choirmaster and organist. A 
musical program was given by Mr. 
Gideon and the choir. Speakers were 
Lee M. Friedman, president of the con- 
gregation, Rabbi Harry Levi and Mr. 
Gideon. 


Boston University Groups 


The Boston University College of 
Music suffered a loss in the death of 
Mr. Vannini, who conducted the Col- 
lege Orchestra. His place, however, 
has been ably filled by Jaques Hoff- 
mann, who was appointed to the posi- 
tion of director in September; and the 
orchestra’s fall concert showed the re- 
sults of Mr. Hoffmann’s firm training, 
especially in Mozart’s Jupiter Sym- 
phony. Under the able directorship of 
Stephen Townsend, the college chorus 
has performed a number of interesting 
works, including Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, Saint-Saéns’s Christmas Ora- 
torio, and other compositions. Dr. John 
Patten Marshall is the efficient dean of 
the college. 

The MacDowell Club, the Chromatic 
Club and the Music Lovers’ Club con- 
tinue their work of fostering a love 





Wallace Goodrich, Director of the New 
England Conservatory of Music 


for music among the laymen, as in the 
past; and it is safe to assume that the 
standards of music in Boston will not 
suffer this season in comparison with 
musical offerings of similar years. 


Aaron Richmond’s Schedule 


Activities of the New Year for Aaron 
Richmond, New England concert man- 
ager, were to begin with the presenta- 
tion of the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus at the City Theatre in Brock- 
ton on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 8, di- 
rectly ae the Symphony Hall en-. 
gagement in Boston. 

The following attractions have also 
been listed by Mr. Richmond: Victor 
Chenkin, opening his New England 
season in Boston, Jan. 9;. Arthur 
Fiedler, conducting the Boston Sinfoni- 
etta, composed of twenty-five members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Manchester, N. H., Jan. 10; Louise 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Stoessel Hailed as Guest Leader 
of Symphony Orchestra in Boston 


B OSTON, Feb. 5.—Albert Stoessel 
was guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, during the ab- 
sence of Serge Koussevitzky, at the con- 
certs of Jan. 20 and 21, the program in- 
cluding two “first times.” The list fol- 
lows: 
Fantasia in G ......cccccccccscrces Bach 
(Arranged for Strings by G. W. Volkel) 
Haffner Symphony Mozart 
Romeo and Juliet Fantasia....Tchaikovsky 


Station WGBZX Philip James 
(First Time in Boston) 


On Hearing the First Cuckoo 2 
rrr Delius 
Polka and Fugue from 
EIEN. nc esses ccssesceses Weinberger 


(First Time at These Concerts) 

Applause after every item on the pro- 
gram was insistent and prolonged, and 
Mr. Stoessel was recalled to the plat- 
form many times. His point of view 
was fresh and invigorating, his man- 
ner of approach to the material in hand 
wholly original and authoritative. His 
interpretations were clear-cut, incisive; 
but animated, at the same time, by abun- 
dant warmth and the necessary variety 
of expression. 

Station WGBZX is a clever, delinea- 
tive work, giving an impression of the 
atmosphere of a broadcasting headquar- 
ters. The composer is skillful in the 
handling of his orchestra, and a good 
craftsman in the organization of mate- 
riz!, 

Beginning with the supplementary 
Monday program and continuing with 


the Friday and Saturday concerts, the 
occasion of Dr. Koussevitzky’s return 
was the signal for an enthusiastic wel- 
come from his increasingly affectionate 


public. The program for Jan. 27 and 
28 follows: 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik........... Mozart 
ete FO oc ccccccecesecccecccsees Delius 
Symphony, No. 5, in E Filat...... Sibelius 
Pictures at an Exhibition..... Moussorgsky 


Since the orchestra is now in the 
midst of its first extended series of radio 
concerts, this review is written from 
the vantage point of the listener-in. The 
concert was received on one of the 
largest cabinet models of a popular 
make; the place of reception was about 
eight miles from the transmitting sta- 
tion. Several tests were thus made. 

If atmospheric conditions are good, 
the machine sufficiently large and op- 
erating properly, can the radio listener 
distinguish technical qualities? Under 
these conditions, is scratchy and muddy 
reception often due to an inferior per- 
formance by inferior musicians? 

The answer to both questions is an 
emphatic, “Yes.” In Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, the distinctive pre- 
cision and clarity of the strings were 
unmistakable. The architecture of the 
Symphony of Sibelius loomed in its 
clear grandeur and symmetry. Probably 
less effective in reception was the fine- 
textured beauty of Delius’s Brigg Fair: 
this work appeared to have expressive 
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possibilities which could not be ade- 
quately conveyed over the air. 

Is there contact with the personality 
of conductor and performers? Again, 
“Yes,” though naturally it is less per- 
suasive and intimate than in the concert 
hall. Hearing Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition, one recognized at 
once the eloquent interpretation of Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the virtuosity of the 
players. Wind instruments are often 
the severest problem in broadcasting 
science; yet in this Boston program 
they were heard with a new standard of 
fidelity. 

Notable Singers Heard 

A notable event was the appearance 
in Jordan Hall on Jan. 26 of Florence 
Austral. She gave an impressive inter- 
pretation of a difficult program of lieder. 
John Amadio, flutist, took part, and 
Nils Nelson accompanied admirably. 

A new visitor to Boston, Heinrich 
Schlusnus, was cordially received in his 
recital at the Statler Hotel on Jan. 25. 
His warm voice, perceiving intellect 
and communicative skill gave pleasure 
in songs by Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, 
Mozart, Strauss and Roger Quilter. 
Franz Rupp at the piano contributed in 
no slight degree to the artistic value of 
this event. 

The Fisk University Choir gave an 
exemplary performance of music by 
Bach, Palestrina, R. Nathaniel Dett, F. 
Melius Christiansen and T. Tertius No- 
ble, and Negro folk songs in Symphony 
Hall on Jan. 24. Three conductors 
alternated: Ray Francis Brown, Mrs. 
James A. Myers, and Dr. Noble. 

The Young Musicians Orchestra and 
the Vocal Ensemble which Fabien Se- 
vitzky organized made their first ap- 
pearance under his baton in Jordan 
Hall on Jan. 22. They scored distinct 
success in Verdi’s $tabat Mater; the 
Overtrure to Oberon; Sowerby’s Money 
Musk; excerpts from Washington 
Time, as arranged by Stoessel; the an- 
them, America, from Bloch’s Epic 
Rhapsody; and excerpts from Mozart’s 
Requiem. Both professionals and non- 
professionals are found in the ranks 
of these musicians, whose performancer 
had remarkable merit. 

Jess Maria Sanroma, who continues 
in high favor as one of the ablest of 
pianists, drew a large audience to Sym- 
phony Hall on Jan. 22. 

Unique and Beautiful Music 

A source of unique and beautiful mu- 
sic was tapped by the Society of An- 
cient Instruments, led by Henri Casa- 
desus, in Jordan Hall on Jan. 22. 

Under the auspices of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, the Roth String 
Quartet played in the Public Library 
on Jan. 12. The program comprised 
Haydn’s Quartet in D, Op. 76, No. 6: 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Serenade, anda 
Brahms’s Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, 
No. 2. The performance was felicitous 
in tone and manner. 

Local organizations have been active. 
The MacDowell Club Orchestra was 
responsible for a spirited evening in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 18; Arthur Fiedler 
conducted; Raymond Havens was solo- 
ist in Bach’s Concerto for piano in D 
Minor. At Brown Hall of the New 
England Conservatory of Music on the 
same date, Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, and 
Alfred de Voto, pianist, presented a 
program of chamber music. The con- 
cert of the Flute Players on Jan. 22 
brought together various eminent tal- 
ents—George Laurent, flutist; Fernand 
Gillet, oboist; Heinrich Gebhard, pian- 
ist, and the Chardon Quartet. “Gay 
Nineties Night” was such a popular in- 
novation at last summer’s “Pops” Con- 
certs that the stunt was repeated with 
much success on Jan. 26; Arthur Field- 
ler conducted, and the society appeared 
in full panoply of puffs and bustles. 
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(Continued from page 99) 
Bernhardt, mezzo-contralto, giving he 
first Boston recital in Jordan Hall, Ja 
10; Dusolina Giannini, in her only Be. 
ton engagement, Jan. 11; Jestis Mar 
Sanroma, pianist, appearing at Col 
Junior College in New Hampshire « 
Jan. 15, and at Colby College, Wate. 
ville, Me., the following evening, 

The Society of Ancient Instrumen 
was engaged for the following Ne 
England appearances: Hartford, Com 
Jan. 18; Wellesley College, Jan. 1) 
and Jordan Hall, Boston, Jan. 22. fi 
rem Zimbalist was to give a recital i 
Greenfield, Mass., on Jan. 20, and t 
be heard in Boston under Mr. Rit 
mond’s direction on Feb. 3. Rose Zi 
lian, New England contralto, was sché 
uled to give a recital in Manchester « 
Jan. 20. 

The Fisk University Choir of six 
three voices was scheduled by Mr. Rit 
mond to appear in the Carleton The 
tre, Providence, on Sunday afternon 
Jan. 22; in Symphony Hall, Boston, « 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 24, and in Me 
chanics Hall, Worcester, on Jan. 3 

Florence Austral’s Boston recital i 
Jordan Hall was arranged for Jan. 








Walter E. Howe Engaged to Mant 
Worcester Festival 

Worcester, Feb. 5.—Walter £ 
Howe has been engaged as manager 
the Worcester Music Festival, accot 
ing to a statement made by Hamiltte 
B. Wood, president of the Worcest 
County Musical Association. 
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Brahms Centenary Observed— 
Chamber Music Is in Flour- 
ishing Condition—Artists of 
Curtis Institute Contribute to 
City’s Cultural Enjoyment— 
Choral Societies Vigorously 
Preserve Prestige with Nota- 
ble Enierprise—Clubs Do Not 
Permit Interest to Lag—Many 
Lectures Given 


By W. R. MurPHY 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.— The 
P musical outlook in Philadelphia is 
highly hopeful. It is true that ad- 
verse contemporary financial conditions 
have meant reduced appropriations and 
budgets, and hence shortened seasons 
and in some cases postponement of am- 
hitious plans; but recalling war-time 
slogans of a decade or so ago, the ani- 
mating spirit has been one of “carry 
on.” and without resort to the other 
phrase, then current, of “muddling 
through.” A constructive and forward 
leadership has kept the city still a mu- 
sical centre, with a plenitude of music, 
and good music in varied and compre- 
hensive forms for all who want it. 
Hence, while there has been depres- 
sion here, as everywhere, there has been 
no despair or defeatist attitude. Almost 
all the major activities have gone on, 
and on a scale that would have been 
remarkable ten years ago. Though les- 
sened in quantity, they have not been 
lessened in quality compared with the 
rather extravagant standards of the 
boom years of so short a time ago. 
Prestige has not been lost, and if en- 
deavors to maintain it have been more 
strenuous, the rewards have been 
sweeter. 
Some organizations, for special rea- 
sons, have taken sabbatical years, but 


Aesander Smallens, Assistant Conductor of 
@ Philadelphia Orchestra and Director of 
the Orchestra's Summer Concerts 


their disappe: 
ter has serv 
of those that 


rance from the active ros- 
| to boost the patronage 
tiviti have continued their ac- 
ory The spirit that prevails is ex- 
of agp the statement of an official 
be : of the larger organizations: “It 
mei pare in the face of difficult fi- 
carry, oe but we are going to 
pereennes jnere has never been a finer 
the — ihe depression has not hit 
real h S of the mem ership. We have 
Ope for creditable results.” 








Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra 





Mrs. William C. Hammer, General Manager 

and Artistic Director of the Philadelphia 

Grand Opera Company, Which, During a 

Sabbatical Year, Is Planning Interesting 
Things for Next Season 


The Philadelphia Orchestra has not 
reduced its regular season, built up over 
thirty-three years, of thirty Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday evening concerts, 
with twelve Monday evening concerts 
that have programs identical with the 
most important week-end lists in nov- 
elties, special works, guest conductors 
and soloists. 

The second half-year opened with the 
sixteenth pair of concerts, Issay Do- 
browen conducting during Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s longest absence on winter 
vacation. Mr. Dobrowen will occupy the 
podium through March 1. Mr. Sto- 
kowski will conduct from March 3 to 
20, after which Eugene Ormandy, who 
has already come from Minneapolis for 
three guest weeks, will make his final 
appearances on March 24, 25 and 27, 
being succeeded by Mr. Stokowski again 
from March 31 to April 11. Alexander 
Smallens, assistant conductor, will take 
the mid-April concerts, at Eastertide; 
and Mr. Stokowski will wind up the 
season from April 21 to 29. For the 
sake of complete record, it may be set 
down that Artur Rodzinski took a trio 
of programs early in the season. 

In addition, the orchestra will con- 
clude its series of. five Young People’s 
Concerts under Ernest Schelling on 
Feb. 15 and March 8. 

Soloists and special features for the 
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Director of the Curtis 


Institute 


Josef Hofmann, 


remainder of the season include a Par- 
sifal festival, with chorus and soloists, 
March 3, April 1 and 3; the second 
request program, April 21, 22 and 24; 
and a Brahms centenary program, April 
28 and 29. Mr. Stokowski will conduct 
all these special events. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, was 
scheduled to appear with the orchestra 
on Feb. 3 and 4. Future soloists will 
be: Abram Chasins, pianist, March 3 





Dr. Herbert J. Tily, President of the Phila- 
delphia Summer Concerts, Inc., and Con- 
ductor of the Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus 


and 4; and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
March 17, 18 and 20. 


To Give Parsifal 

Parsifal will be given without cuts 
in the series of three concerts. Mr. 
Stokowski will use the original score. 
The soloists will include: Robert Steel, 
Parsifal; Rose Bampton, Kundry; Nel- 
son Eddy, Gurnemanz; Alexis Tcher- 
kassky, Amfortas; Leonard Treash, 
Titurel, and Dudley Marwick, Kling- 
sor. The chorus is to be drawn from 
the following organizations: the Brahms 
Chorus, and Reading Choral Society, 
N. Lindsay Norden (conductor); Bryn 
Mawr College, F. H. Ernest Wil- 
loughby; Curtis Institute of Music, and 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
Sylvan Levin; Mount St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Sister Regina Dolores; Swarth- 
more College, Alfred Swan; Temple 
University, Minerva Bennett; St. 
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Animating Spirit in Philadelphia Is “Carry On” 


Mark’s Choir, H. William Hawke; 
Haverford College, J. R. Sargent. 

The second request program, voted 
on in conjunction with the first request 
program given early in the New Year, 
will be made up, by popular ballot, of 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Symphony 
and Beethoven’s Fifth. These were re- 
spectively third and fourth on the re- 
cent ballot, being exceeded, though only 
by a few votes, by the Franck Sym- 





Fritz Reiner, Head of the Orchestra Depart- 
ment of the Curtis Institute of Music 


phony and the Brahms First which 
made up the earlier request program. 

The Brahms program has not yet 
been announced, but it will doubtless 
include solo works as well as choral 
numbers since Miss Bampton, contralto, 
and the Mendelssohn Choir conducted 
by Bruce Carey are listed to co-operate 
with the orchestra. 


Co-operative Organization 


The Pennsylvania Symphony Or- 
chestra, in its fourth consecutive season 
since being reorganized, and the sev- 
enth since it was first projected as a 
co-operative group of symphony or- 
chestra players, is giving programs on 
the second Sunday of each month until 
March, inclusive, in Scottish Rite Hall, 
a very desirable location. Henry Had- 
ley, who conducted several of last sea- 
son’s concerts, is the conductor for the 
full roster this year. Members are all 
men with experience in major orches- 
tras of this country and abroad. Full 
length standard symphonic programs 
are given. 

Dr. Hadley makes a point of includ- 
ing a work by a contemporary Ameri- 
can composer on each program. Thus 
far he has presented his own tone poem, 
Lucifer, and Philip James’s Overture 
in the Olden Style on French Noéls, 
the latter being heard for the first time 
in this city with the composer con- 
ducting. Dr. Hadley also includes a 
standard concerto, with a well-known 
soloist, on each list. 

The Curtis Symphony Orchestra, 
brought to a high pitch of efficiency 
and elasticity by Fritz Reiner, head 
of the orchestra department at the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music, has given its 
annual concert for the Philadelphia 
Forum in the Academy of Music, where 
it will also give a public concert in 
the spring. The orchestra broadcasts 
frequently on Tuesday afternoons on 
the Curtis Institute Hour through sta- 
tions of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 

(Continued on page 103) 





Chicago Associations Contribute to City Culture 


(Continued from page 97) 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor. Edgar Nel- 
son is the conductor. 

Other choral organizations which are 
in rehearsal for an annual public con- 
cert include the Chicago Mendelssohn 
Club, the Chicago Singverein, the Chi- 
cago Bach Chorus, the Lutheran 
Teachers’ Chorus, the Welsh Male 
Voice Choir and the Iilinois Bell Tele- 
phone Chorus. 

The music department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, under the direction of 
Carl Bricken, has sponsored a season 
of unusual activity. Three concerts by 
the University of Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Mr. 
Bricken were announced. The first of 
these, on Dec. 16, had for a novelty 
the premiere of Mr. Bricken’s Suite in 
E Flat Major. Janet Fairbank, soprano, 
was the soloist on this program; the 
major orchestral work was Brahms’s 
Second Symphony. The orchestra has 
a membership of over 100, consisting 
of students, faculty members, and pro- 
fessional men. A large waiting list may 
result in the formation of a second or- 
chestra. 

For his orchestra Mr. Bricken has 
evolved a new method of rehearsal. The 
playing is recorded at each session and 
immediately played back to the orches- 
tra, so that faults may be corrected and 
the men may hear the playing as it 
sounds to the audience. In May, the 
symphony orchestra, chorus and string 
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quartet of the University of Chicago 
plan to give a Brahms festival, at which 
all of Brahms’s important works will 
be presented. 

The University of Chicago Music So- 
ciety has also sponsored several recitals, 











Jessie B. Hall, Chicago Concert Manager 
the proceeds of which went to the Stu- 
dents’ Scholarship Benefit Fund. The 
first of these recitals was given on Nov. 
22 by Krasnopolsky, double-bass vir- 
tuoso, and Leola Aikman, soprano. 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, was heard on 
Dec. 13; Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, is 











“extraordinarily 
pianissimo . . 
and lovely tone.” 





musical understanding.’ 








and charm of the music.’ 


Noble Cain 





THE CHICAGO A CAPPELLA CHOIR 


Directed by Noble Cain 
SIXTY MIXED VOICES 


A CAPELLA MUSIC OF THE RUSSIAN, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


pellucid, 
ability to project the individual polyphonic lines in clear 


“displayed finesse in nuance, 
° 


“thorough command of choral technique, 


“prepared and directed in a fashion that eloquently imparted the value 


“Tonal vitality and brilliance were distinguishing characteristics.” 


March 28 and April 6 and 7, 1933, with Chicago Symphony 


Don Malin, Manager, Room 1400, 105 West Adams St., 


LATIN, 


true and sometimes uncannily beautiful 


—New York Times 
fine range of dynamics, always dignity of 


—New York Sun 
unity and _ responsiveness.” 
—New York Herald-Tribune 


—New York American 


—New York Evening Post 





Chicago RCA Victor Records 




















ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


Teacher of Singing 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 2303 

















Pianist 


Sti nso 

“A Pianist of both rapid and powerful enunciation . 
fervor.’ *"—Chicago Daily Tribune C. Moore. 

“She knows how to play Chopin, 


“Interpretative force and strong. fleet fingers . . . 
shading. 
brought out with brilliance .. 

—Chieago Evening Post, Karleton 


ave 
ackett. 


enée 





Renée Engel-Lidge 


“Is more than an extremely fine pianist. She has a sense of style. 
selection of music was made to display the color, the feminine gracefulness, 
the a and the brilliance of her playing.’’—Chicago Daily Journal, 


I liked all her Chopin group, which revealed 
her genuine talent for shading.’’—Chicago American, Herman Devri 

poetic feeling variety of 
There was pianistic sense in her playing .. . 
it with power as composer intended.”’ 


-Lidge, 


Address Management of R 1 
e/e Chieage Conservatory, Kimball Be rs 


A varied 
Eugene 


- @reat dash and 


vries. 


bravura passages 
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listed for a recital on Feb. 23. At a 
concert of the University of Chicago 
String Quartet on Dec. 9, Mr. Brick- 
en’s Pulitzer prize composition was 
performed. 


Business Men’s Orchestra 


The Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Clarence 
Evans, has continued rehearsals this 
season with the customary enthusiasm. 
This organization numbers 100 mem- 
bers, all of them (save the conductor) 
business or professional men. The or- 
chestra has already played one concert 
this season, at the Medinah Athletic 
Club on Nov. 6. Future appearances 
will be made at the Standard Club, the 
Drake and the Edgewater Beach ho- 
tels. The annual downtown concert will 
be given at Orchestra Hall in May. 
The Business Men’s Orchestra also re- 
cently participated in the 200-piece or- 
chestra conducted by Frederick Stock 
at the Bohemian concert which re- 
opened the Auditorium. 

Numerous chamber music organiza- 
tions have been heard. The Alexander 
Sebald Quartet has given a well patron- 
ized series in Kimball Hall. The Jo- 
seffer String Quartet is being heard in 
a series of six concerts at the Gordon 
Club. The Chicago String Quartet has 
been very successful in a number of 
concerts at the Chicago Woman’s Club. 
The Philharmonic Quartet has given 
two exceptionally interesting programs 
in the foyer of Orchestra Hall. The 
Amy Neill String Quartet has given a 
largely attended program at Kimball 
Hall and plans another concert before 
the season ends. The George Dasch 
String Ensemble gives two programs 
each Sunday at the Art Institute, fea- 
turing standard chamber music works, 
with the appearance of a soloist on 
each program. 





STUDIOS OF SAMOILOFF 
EXTEND IN CALIFORNIA 


New Centres Established with Los 
Angeles as Important Point—Radio 
Programs Given 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—The Samoil- 
off Bel Canto Studios, which have been 
established here for the last three years 
under the direction of Lazar Samoiloff, 
teacher of singing, are extending to 
neighboring cities. Mr. Samoiloff and 
his assistant, Constance Piper, teach on 
Wednesdays at San Diego and at Long 
Beach on Saturdays. Mr. Samoiloff also 
lectures every Saturday over KFOX, 
and over KFSD on Wednesdays. Ar- 
tist students sing on the same programs. 


The Samoiloff Trio has made many 
appearances, notably in Los Angeles 
and in Long Beach, and will be heard 
again in the latter city on Feb. 13. 
Students in Los Angeles are represent- 
ative of twelve states, and Mr. Samoil- 
off is holding courses for students who 
intend themselves to become teachers. 
Among the latter is Mrs. Stoll, who 
comes from Alaska. 

Among the artists who have studied 
with Mr. Samoiloff (who taught for 
twenty-two years in New York) are 
Claire Dux, Rosa Raisa, Bianca Sar- 
oya, Helen Stanley, Julia Claussen, 
Kurt Taucher, Dimitri Onofrei and 
Gladys Axman. 

Mr. Samoiloff celebrated his fifty- 
sixth birthday anniversary on Jan. 
15, with a musical tea, to which many 
persons socially and musically prom- 
inent were invited. The date also 
marked the thirtieth anniversary of Mr. 
Samoiloff’s teaching and the twenty- 








Bertha Ott, Chicago Concert Manager 


fifth anniversary of the opening of his 
Carnegie Hall studio in New York 
Music was provided by several of Mr, 
Samoiloff’s pupils. Hat D. Cram 





LOUISVILLE HAS DANCE 
AND ORCHESTRA CONCERI 





Season’s Largest Audience Attracted by 
Joint Program of Symphony and Ball 

LouISsvILLeE, Ky., Feb. 5.—The fourth 
event in the course of the Louisvik 
Civic Arts Association Was held in th 
Memorial Auditorium on Jan. 30, th 
program being furnished by the Louis 
ville Symphony Orchestra, conduetel 
by Joseph Horvath, and Mary Log 
Hanlon, premiere ballerina with tk 
Anne Bullitt Brewer Ballet. 

Safranck’s Atlantis Suite was pre 
sented under the title of The Treasut 
of the Sea, with fifty members of th 
ballet taking part. Principals in this 
and in later items were Miss Hanlon 
Martha Bittner, Peggy House, Ma 
jorie Sass, Virginia Conrad, Maria 
Fishback, Wanda Cochran and J. C.W 
Beckham, Jr. Benjamin G. Gross, cot 
certmaster, was soloist. 

The music was taken from work 
by Beethoven, Liszt, Rachmaninol 
Johann Strauss, Chaminade, Tchaikor 
sky and Schumann. The audience we 
the largest of the season. 

Josef Hofmann gave a piano recitd 
under the management of J. H. Tht 
man in the Memorial Auditorium lt 


fore a large audience on Jan. 26. 
K. W. D. 





Katherine Homer and Sylvia Lent Girt 
Joint Recital 
A joint recital was given by Katt 
erine Homer, pianist, and Sylvia Lest 
violinist, in the clubhouse of the Am 
ican Woman’s Association on Feb. 64 
noon. The recital, open to n embers atl 
friends of the association, was arrangt! 
by Mrs. Morgan Hamilton ‘and Mr 
John Erskine as the program for t 
weekly periscope luncheon. 





Harold Morris to Appear in Texas wit 
New York Quartet 

Harold Morris, pianist and compos 
has been engaged by the Tuesday Mr 
sical Club of San Antonio to appear ® 
that city on Feb. 28 with the New York 
String Quartet. Another appearance 
Mr. Morris’s with the same ensem™ 
will be made in Houston. 
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“EOutlook in Philadelphia Is Highly Hopeful 
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City Remains an Important Cen- 
tre with Plenty of Good Fare 
—Major Affairs Sustained on 
Generous Scale — Orchestra 
Keeps Uv Regular Season 

(Continued from page 101) 

tem. This Sour will continue through 

April 11. 

Orchestral Happenings 


Guglielm: Sabatine conducts the 
Italo-American Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, which has already given two pro- 


crams in series in the Fleischer 
‘Ayditorium of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association. 
Despite its name and its intention of 
making Italian composers better known 
to the American public, this orchestra 
varies its programs with works from 
other nationalistic schools. It has in- 


troduced several interesting composi- 
tions by Italians, some contemporary, 
to its patrons. 

Regrettable is the announcement that 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra will discontinue its visits at 
the end of this season. 

The Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
will give a spring concert with Percy 
Grainger as guest conductor in the 
Fleischer Auditorium. It will also give 
another program for the Philadelphia 





Henry Hadley, Conductor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Symphony Orchestra 


Music Club. A series of sectional con- 
certs in various parts of the city is 
being planned as well. J. F. W. Leman 
is the conductor. 

_ Programs are likewise to be expected 
irom the Frankford Symphony, directed 


by Mr. Leman; and the Main Line 
Orchestra, nd the University of Penn- 
ylvania group, both directed by Adolf 
Vogel. Each of these organizations has 
‘een heard in creditable early season 
programs, 


In the Operatic World 


; In opera \hiladelphia is noticing the 
chief defic'-ncy, for the Metropolitan 
oe reduc: its customary season of 
Phileyorn irks to sixteen; and the 
Wadelphi: Grand Opera Company has 
venpgued 1 -odueing activities for the 
’“ar lor the purpose of intensive study 
_ the pr ‘ration of a new type of 
wnie dran which has been in con- 
templation a long time. 
om Metropolitan _perform- 
“vos Will be given in the Academy 
t Music 0; 1 


/uesday evenings to March 





7 inclusive. It is not possible to an- 
nounce the repertoire, as the company 
publishes its, programs only a week in 
advance. Mr. Gatti-Casazza is always 
generous with his novelties, and The 
Emperor Jones has already been pro- 
duced. The Wagner list has included 





Mrs. Edward P. Linch, President of the 
Matinee Musical Club 


Tannhauser and Die Walkiire. 

Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok is 
chairman of the board of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company; Mrs. 
Joseph Leidy the president, and Mrs. 
William C. Hammer the artistic direc- 
tor and general manager. The company 
is engaged in plans for a new kind of 
opera, which, briefly, will depart from 
conventions in the interest of a rein- 
vigorated and renovated type, to draw 
upon such modern resources as radio 
amplification, scientific lighting, motion 
pictures, etc., for novel effects. Mr. 
Stokowski is collaborating in this work, 
and the intention is to show results 
next season. 

The International Grand Opera 
Company, under the direction of Mrs. 
Edith Corson, made its bow with an 
admirable performance of Carmen, en- 
listing well-known principals and a 
good orchestra under Ernst Knoch. Its 
productions are given at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Hammerstein’s old 
house. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society 
recently gave the seventy-fifth perform- 
ance in its twenty-sixth season of opera 
in English, and is rehearsing for an 
April production of The Bohemian 
Girl in the Metropolitan. 


The Chamber Music Field 


Considerable richness marks _ the 
chamber music field. The Philadelphia 
String Simfonietta will give the final 
concert of its annual series of three on 
Feb. 22; and on Feb. 18 will present 
its annual children’s program. The 
Simfonietta is now in its seventh season 
under the direction of its founder, 
Fabien Sevitzky. At each of the two 
earlier concerts he has given several 
works heard for the first time in 
America; and he will continue this 
policy in later programs. The programs 
are given in the Bellevue Stratford 
ballroom, and are sponsored by a large 
associate group active in musical and 
social circles. 

Two programs remain in the series of 
Sunday evening free chamber music 
concerts given in the great hall of the 
new Art Museum on the Parkway 





: V4 
, 
& ¢ 


Mrs. Ella Olden Hartung, President of the 
Philadelphia Music Club 


under the auspices of the Curtis Insti- 
tute, with Dr. Louis Bailly, head of 
the chamber music department, as ar- 
tistic director. These programs are to 
be heard on March 5 and April 9. 
Quartets and other instrumental com- 
binations, as well as vocal soloists and 
choral groups formed by artist stu- 
dents at the Institute, are heard on 
these occasions. 

Among the most important events is 
the series of eight concerts, under the 
auspices of the Art Alliance and the 
Musical Fund Society, in commemora- 
tion of the Brahms centenary. The 











series, scheduled to begin on Jan. 19, 
includes the entire list of Brahms’s 
chamber compositions. Future dates 
are: Feb. 15, March 8 and 22, April 
5 and 19. Taking part are: The Musi- 
cal Fund Quartet, composed of Boris 


Mrs. Samuel Woodward, Chairman of the 
Music Committee of Plays and Players 


Koutzen, Stanilaus Dobrowsky, Leon- 
ard Mogill and Stephen Déak; the Cur- 
tis String Quartet, the members of 
which are Jacob Brodsky, Benjamin 
Sharlip, Max Aronoff and Orlando 
Cole; Arthur Reginald and Boris Gold- 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Louis Bailly, Musical Director of the Art 

Museum Sunday Evening Chamber Music 

Concerts and Head of Chamber Music at 
the Curtis Institute 


(Continued from page 103) 
ovsky, pianists; Jules Serpentini, clari- 
netist, and Anton Horner, French horn 
player. . 

Spreads Good Music 

The Musical Fund Quartet, which is 
sponsored by the Musical Fund Society, 
Philadelphia’s oldest music organiza- 
tion and one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest in the United States in contin- 
uous existence—dating back to 1820— 
is giving a series of programs in the 
junior and senior high schools and 
makes other appearances in the inter- 
ests of spreading good music. The 
society is well endowed, as it is the 
beneficiary of the sale a few years ago 





Alberto Bimboni, Conductor of the Orpheus 
Club, Philadelphia's Oldest Male Chorus, 
and of Other Choral Organizations 


of Musical Fund Hall, for many years 
(until the building of the Academy of 
Music) the musical centre of the city. 

The Curtis String Quartet, based on 
the former Swastika Quartet of the 
Curtis Institute, is composed of young 
artists, full of enthusiasm and rich in 
talent. It has programs booked for 
March 1 and 29 and April 12 at the 
Ethical Culture Auditorium. 

The Guarnerius String Quartet is 
giving a subscription series in the cele- 
brated music room in the house of Mrs. 
Clifford Lewis, prominent as a patron 
of music. Remaining dates are Feb. 9 
and March 2. The members are widely 
known: Emanuel Zetlin, David Madi- 
son, Samuel Lifschy and Willem van 
den Burg. The three last-named are 
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Quaker City Has Forward leadership 


members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Messrs. Lifschy and van den Burg 
being solo violinist and solo ’cellist 
respectively. 

Allison R. Drake, pianist, Muriel 
Falkingham Craig, violinist, and Wil- 
lem Ezerman, ’cellist, comprise the Phil- 
con Trio, which is making various ap- 
pearances, including some under the 
auspices of the Art Alliance. 

The Art Alliance itself is sponsoring 
numerous musical activities, such as the 
Brahms centenary series, a_lecture- 
recital in the spring by Olga Samaroff, 
a series of manuscript music programs, 
and a novel evening in which songs 
by Art Alliance members will be heard. 

The Choral Society, conducted by 
Harry Gordon Thunder, which gave its 
thirty-sixth annual performance of Mes- 





Ernst Knoch, Conductor of the New Interna- 
tional Grand Opera Company of Philadelphia 


siah in the Yuletide season, will give its 
spring concert on April 24 in the 
Drexel Auditorium, the program to in- 
clude God’s Own Time, Bach; The 
Blessed Damosel, Debussy; and The 
Crusaders, Gade. 

Dr. Alberto Bimboni is to direct 
spring programs of the Choral Society 
(mixed voices) of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and of the Orpheus Club, 
Philadelphia’s oldest organization of 
male voices which for many years has 
given private concerts in the Academy 
of Music. Dr. Bimboni is also coach 
at the Curtis Institute. Revivals of old 
works, and first performances of his 
own arrangements, are features of his 
programs. 

Bruce Carey conducts the Mendels- 
sohn Club, which recently gave its 
big concert of the year with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch as piano soloist and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra participating. 
The club will co-operate with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in its Brahms pro- 
grams on April 28 and 29, its contri- 
butions being the Song of Destiny and 
the Alto Rhapsody. 

A concert version of Samson and 
Delilah has been chosen by N. Lindsay 
Norden, conductor of the Brahms 
Chorus, for the spring concert on April 
4 in the Baptist Temple. Soloists will 
be Maybelle Marston, Charles Stahl and 
Robert Killough, Jr. This work of 
Saint-Saéns had its American premiere 
in concert form by the Choral Society 
many years ago—long before Oscar 
Hammerstein prodticed the operatic ver- 
sion with Gerville-Réache and Dal- 
mores. 


The Bach Choir of Philadelphia has 





been organized. At its first meeting, 
plans were made for a spring perform- 
ance of the B Minor Mass. Harry 
Gordon Thunder was chosen director ; 
Ralph Kinder and Myrtle Eaver were 
named organist and pianist respectively. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Harold A. Buzby; vice- 
president, Dr. Herbert J. Tily; secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. Howard Patterson; 
treasurer, Bert von Zach; executive di- 
rector, Mrs. R. Linwood Martin; di- 
rectors, Mrs. Clara Barnes Abbott, 
James Francis Cooke, Mrs. Samuel 
Crothers, Mr. Kinder, H. H. Dinea- 
weaver, Mrs. Samuel Woodward, Carl 
N. Martin and Charles W. Munder. 


Other choral groups and their con- 
ductors which give programs are: the 
Fortnightly Club, Harry Gordon Thun- 
der; the Quartet Club, Karl Schneider; 
the Motet Choir, Perley Dunn Aldrich; 
the Temple University Chorus, Minerva 
Bennett; the Madrigal Singers, Henry 
Hotz; the Strawbridge and Clothier 
Chorus, Dr. Herbert J. Tily. 


Curtis Institute Artists 


The distinguished series of faculty 
artists recitals, by invitation, at Casimir 
Hall, Curtis Institute, includes pro- 
grams by Felix Salmond, ’cellist, March 
21, and David Saperton, pianist, April 
25. This series is in addition to the Art 
Museum concerts, to broadcasts and to 
various pupils’ recitals. 


Artist students were scheduled to ap- 
pear in a program sponsored by the 
institute at the University of Delaware 
on Jan. 19. Future events of a similar 
kind are to be given as follows: Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J., Feb. 10; 
Swarthmore College, Feb. 12; Univer- 
sity of Delaware, March 2; New Jersey 
State Museum, Trenton, March 26; 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., 
April 9, and Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, April 14. 


The Matinee Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Philip Edward Linch is president, 
has an elaborate schedule for the sec- 
ond half of the season. A musicale-tea 
was to be given in the St. James Hotel 
on Jan. 29. Another will take place on 
March 26. These informal affairs have 
been very successful. Other events will 
be held in the Bellevue ballroom. Lois 
Davidson will give a costume recital 
on Feb. 14; the Littlefield Dancers, the 
ballet corps of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, will appear, as will 
club artists. On the following night, 
the club chorus is to present its winter 
concert under the direction of Dr. 
Harry A. Sykes, with Louis Sherman, 
tenor, as assisting artist. 















Bruce Carey, Conductor of the Mendelssoh, 
Club, Which Assists the  Philadelphi, 
Orchestra in Choral Productions 







The following groups and their lead. 
ers will combine in a program on Fe, 
28: the string ensemble, Ben Stad;: th 
harp ensemble, Dorothy Johnston Bag. 
ler; the vocal ensemble, Mrs. Nichola; 
Douty. On March 14 the program wil 
be given by twenty-nine pianists play- 
ing on fifteen pianos under the direction 
of Agnes Clune Quinlan. Gregor Piat. 
gorsky, ’cellist, will be the soloist m 
March 28, with the vocal ensemble con. 
tributing to the program. 

The Juniors will have their day m 
April 11, when the chorus led by Mr 
James A. Aikens, Jr., and the orches. 
tra under the leadership of Leonari 
de Maria are to appear. The chors 
will hold its spring festival on Apri 
24, followed by a thé dansant. The a- 
nual business meeting will take plac 
the following day. Miss Julia E. Wil 
liams is chairman of the program con- 
mittee. 

The Philadelphia Music Club also ha 
a busy half year ahead, with the bal- 
room of the Bellevue Stratford as th 
scene of its many affairs. Mrs. Elk 
Olden Hartung is the president, an 
Lena Blanche Jones the chairman ¢ 
the program committee. The annui 
dramatic program was to be held « 
Jan. 24. 

New members will be featured on: 
program on Feb. 7. Other events at 
to be: American Indian program an 
ballet, Feb. 21; the Women’s Symphon) 
Orchestra, with club soloists partir 
pating, March 7; annual program by 
juniors, March 21, to be followed tw 
days later by the annual luncheon; ti 
American Octet and the club’s pia 

ensemble, April 4; the club choms 
(Continued on page 164) 








Announcement Extraordinary 


A CADMAN DOUBLE BILL 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, Composer and Pianist 
with an Operatic Quartet 


in his one act opera 


THE WILLOW TREE 





and kis song cycle 


WHITE ENCHANTMENT 





5525 Blackstone Ave. 





on tour Fall of 1933 
Direction of Harry Culbertson 
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Large Audiences Attend Concerts 
Given by Los Angeles Orchestra 





Egon Petri Is Soloist With Phil- 
harmonic Under Rodzinski— 
Chamber Music Attracts— 
Smallman Choir Heard in 
Only Program of Season 


“oS ANGELES, Feb. 5.—The 
cctenation of Dr. Artur Rodzinski 
as conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra seems to have 
aroused the community to a deeper 
realization of what the orchestra means 
to the city. The eighth pair of con- 
certs on Jan. 26 and 27, with Egon 
Petri as soloist for the second time this 
season, brought out almost capacity 
audiences and an enthusiastic response 
that indicated the regard with which 
both Dr. Rodzinski and the players are 
held. 

The orchestra seemed to be on 
keener edge also, playing with excellent 
tone and depth of feeling. With the 
single exception of Beethoven’s Em- 
peror Concerto, the program brought 
works new to the patrons. A Concerto 
Grosso by Vivaldi, doctored up for 
modern taste by Siloti, proved a stimu- 
lating tonic, preparatory to a poetical 
performance of the concerto. Mr. 
Petri was recalled many times for his 
moving interpretation. Following the 
intermission came Roussel’s En Fa 
Suite, the first item from Albeniz’s 
Iberia Suite, and Variations on a Hun- 
garian Folk Theme by Zador. 

The popular orchestra concert on the 
preceding Sunday afternoon had two 
soloists. Fritz Gaillard was heard in 
Haydn’s ’Cello Concerto, Op. 101, and 
Arthur W. Poister played the organ in 
a performance of his own Choral Sym- 
phony. Mr. Poister is organist at the 
University of Redlands, and a composer 
and performer of high attainments. 
Other works on the program were by 
Glazounoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Saint-Saéns. 

An Outstanding Victory 


Dr. Rodzinski led the Philharmonic 
to one of the outstanding victories of 
the season in the seventh pair of con- 


certs on Jan. 12 and 13. Beginning 
with the first local hearing of 
Respighi’s arrangement of Bach’s 


Prelude and Fugue in D, Dr. Rodzinski 
launched into a fine performance of 
Brahms’s_ Third Symphony, hurdled 
the obstacles in Strauss’s Also Sprach 
Zarathustra and won the day com- 
pletely in The Ride of the Valkyries. 

It was a colossal performance of the 
Bach Prelude, and provided a perfect 
setting for the more philosophical 
Brahms symphony, which was impres- 
sively played. With the exception of 
a single performance under Eugene 


Goossens, at Hollywood Bowl several- 


summers ago, the Strauss tone poem 
had not been heard previously in Los 
Angeles. The orchestra played magni- 
icently, entering into the spirit of the 
‘arlous parts with understanding and 
sympathy. Sylvain Noack, concert- 
master, came in for applause for his 
incidental solo, and Dr. Rodzinski won 
a veritable ovation, which he shared 
with his men. 

Following this number, the Valkyrie 
Fe seemed less thrilling than of yore, 
vhether because it came at the close of 


— program, or because Time is be- 
ing to show its tracings, would be 
The audience was 


difficult to say, 


large, a tribute to the orchestra and its 
conductor, since there was no soloist. 

Programs by stringed ensembles 
have been frequent. The Bartlett 
Frankel Quartet gave the second of its 
Biltmore programs on Jan. 20, again 
playing before a large audience of the 
city’s musical and social elite. There 
was especial interest in the opening 
work, the First Quartet of Ulric Cole, 
who received most of her education in 
Los Angeles and is now living in Palo 
Alto. The work is in three movements, 
excellently constructed and revealing 
ability for sustained moods. There is 
yet lacking a certain fluidity in expres- 
sion, and experience will doubtless 
bring more depth of feeling. Miss Cole 
was present and acknowledged the ap- 
proval of the audience. 

Following a good performance of 
Haydn’s lovely Quartet in B Flat, Op. 
76, No. 1, the ensemble introduced Paul 
Hindemith’s Quartet in F Minor, Op. 
10, which made an immediate impres- 
sion by reason of its elusive spirit and 
clever workmanship. The group gave 
it an excellent performance. As usual 
at these programs, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
founder of the quartet, was hostess at 
the close of the concert. 


Composer Is Welcomed 


The Los Angeles Chapter of Pro 
Musica sponsored the appearance of 
Alexandre Tansman, composer-pianist, 
at the second concert in its series in 
the Pasadena home of Mrs. H. A. 
Everett on Jan. 11. The visitor had 
the assistance of Margaret Coleman, 
soprano, in a group of songs; Albert 
Vertchamp, violinist; Philip Kahgan, 
violist, and Constantin Bakalenikoff, 
’cellist. The event proved one of the 
most delightful yet arranged by Pro 
Musica. The program included a 
sonata for piano and violin; a group of 
Japanese melodies; piano solos, and a 
suite for piano, violin, viola and ’cello. 
It was a distinguished gathering that 
welcomed the composer. 

The BarKahSi Ensemble gave the 
second program in its Biltmore list, be- 
fore an audience that taxed the capac- 
ity of the music room. The ensemble, 
composed of Paloma Schramm-Baruch, 
pianist; Philip Kahgan, violist, and 
Axel Simonsen, ’cellist, gave a fine ac- 
count of itself in four rarely heard 
works, new to Los Angeles. There were 
the Sonate 4 Quartre by Jean Loeillet, 
Sonata for ’cello and piano by Debussy, 
Trio for clarinet, viola and piano by 
Mozart, and a Quartet for piano, violin, 
viola and ’cello by Fauré. The ensem- 
ble had the assistance of Morris Sto- 
loff, violinist, and Antonio Raimonie, 
clarinetist. The ensemble repeated the 
program in Pasadena, playing under the 
auspices of the Coleman Chamber Con- 
cert Series. 

The Vertchamp Quartet, organized 
and directed by Albert Vertchamp, vio- 
linist of the ensemble, gave the second 
program in its schedule in the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Music series in the 
Council House. A program of works by 
Mozart, Dvorak and Tchaikovsky was 
given, in which the quartet had the as- 
sistance of Ilse Rodzinski, pianist, and 
Antonio Raimondi, clarinetist. 


Doris Kenyon Appears 


Doris Kenyon made her second Audi- 
torium appearance in as many years 
under the Behymer management on 
Jan. 17. The program varied little 
from the previous one, except that the 


popular screen star wore more fetching 
costumes on this occasion. Each song 
was a picture, with the story often por- 
trayed in a telling manner. Songs in 
French, Spanish, German, Russian and 
English were delightfully given. 


A song, Sister Madelin, with words 
and music by Kathleen Lockhart Man- 
ning, written especially for Miss Ken- 
yon, was outstanding. Max Rabino- 
witz provided excellent musical back- 
grounds, but he was less happy as solo- 
ist. The affair was made brilliant by 
the presence of a galaxy of stars from 
the film colony. 

The Smallman A Cappella Choir 
gave its only program of the season in 
the Wilshire Ebell Theatre under the 
leadership of John Smallman. The or- 
ganization maintained its reputation in 
a program composed of classics, mad- 
rigals, carols and modern works, win- 
ning the approval of a _ good-sized 
audience. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new 
Violin Sonata had its first local hearing 
in a recent program at the Institute of 
Musical Education with the composer 
at the piano and Jascha Gegna playing 
the violin part. The work, in three 
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REINHOLD von WARLICH | 


The 
Lieder Singer 
and 
Teacher of 
Singing 


GOETHE CENTENARY 


(1832-1932) . 


Reinhold von Warlich triumphs in Paris commemorative programme 
given at the invitation of the Ministére des Beaux-Arts of France. 


“It was an unforgettable feast, a feast for the ear, a feast for the heart. The 
manly and moving voice of Reinhold von Warlich, expressive and yet restrained, full 
of a reserve which never sacrifices itself to facile effects and which serves only to give 
greater emotional power, — this Goethe-like voice was 
translate the soul at once passionate and serene of the great poet.” 


“It was a programme making great spiritual demands upon the interpreter, but 
none could have been better chosen for the task than Mr. von Warlich, whose intimate 
penetration of these musico-poetic creations never fails to make a profound a 

The audience was fairly captivated by the marvellous art 


upon the hearer. 


Mr. von Warlich’s interpretation of Loewe’s setting of the ‘Erlkénig,’ and demanded 


a repetition of this number.” 


Programme repeated at the Chelsea Town Hall (London), Dec. 2nd: 


“The programme, a model of careful design and good judgment, began with 

way of nature 

to the new-found youth of Musensohn (Schubert). As for the interpretations, they 

were marked by that high-mindedness and incisive diction for which this singer has 

always been admired. The way in which he touched that something deeper than 
despair in ‘Prometheus’ was characteristic of his intensity of conception.”’ 


Talismane (Schumann) and passed by 





@ 
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movements, bears the impress of M:. 
Cadman’s fertile imagination and tech- 
nical mastery, and was given a cordial 
reception. Mr. Cadman was also heard 
in two movements from his Piano So- 


nata. 

Elisabeth Schumann opened the 
Behymer post-holiday series with an 
Auditorium concert on Jan. 10.. It was 
her first visit to Los Angeles, and she 
made many friends through the beauty 
of her artistry. Lester Hodges, now a 
visitor on the Coast, provided splendid 
accompaniments. 

Visiting artists have included Mary 
Wigman and her dance ensemble in two 
programs under the management of 
Ruth Cowan and George Leslie Smith, 
and the Vienna Sagerknaben in two 
concerts under the same banner. José 
Iturbi, playing under the Behymer 
management, chose a program of 
classics and interesting modern works, 
played in his superb manner. 

The Western Artists’ Concert League 
sponsored a program in the Biltmore 
music room by Lillian Wilson, soprano ; 
Leslie Brigham, bass, and Margarethe 
Lohmann, pianist. 

Hat D. Crain 


|: 


© Claude Harris 


verily the one which could t 
—l’Ere Nouvelle (Paris) 


try of 


—Continental Daily Mail (Paris) 
fantasy and romance, 


poems, 


—The Morning Post (London) 





Mr. von Warlich is now teaching in Paris. Voice production. Concert 
and opera repertoire. Special summer classes for artists. 


oe 








Studio: 73, rue des Vignes, Paris, XVIéme. Tel. Auteuil 50-81 
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Orchestral Concerts 


(Continued from page 62) 
Lotte Lehmann with Philharmonic 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano. Special Pension Fund 
concert. (C. H.) Jan. 27, evening. 
Egmont Overture..............+. Beethoven 
Symphony, No. 1......+++++++0: Beethoven 
Recitative, Abscheulicher, and Aria, Komm, 


Hoffnung, from Fidelio........ Beethoven 
Mme. Lehmann 


Leonore Overture, No. 3........ Beethoven 
Songs, Schmerzen; Im Treibhaus; Traume, 
Wagner 


Mme. Lehmann 

Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan und 

DE 6c hishhevetabeans b00eegee Wagner 

Prelude to Meistersinger........... Wagner 
The taxing lidelio recitative and air 
were poignantly, stirringly projected by 
Mme. Lehmann. The beauty of her voice 
and warmth of her style were more grate- 
fully communicated, however, in the Wag- 
ner songs, with their pre-glimpses of Tris- 
tan. For these, Mr. Walter played sensi- 
tive piano accompaniments. The orches- 
tral part of the program was on a high 

plane throughout. 2. 


Manhattan Symphony Plays Novelties 


Manhattan Symphony, David Mannes, 
conductor. Soloist, Paul Stassévitch, vio- 
linist. (W.A.B.) Jan. 29, evening. 

Ceartre 00 GROOM. ccc cicccccscces Weber 

Concerto in B Minor, Op. 61......... Elgar 

r. Stassévitch 
Grotesque Dance............ Burrill Phillips 
Cover Wagon Days..William H. Woodin 


(First Performance) 

Prelude and Finale, Tristan and Isolde 
agner 
The outstanding feature of musical ‘inter- 
est was the Elgar concerto, long a stranger 
to the local concert stage. The solo part 
was played by Mr. Stassévitch with deeply 
poetic feeling in the slow movement and 
throughout with a resourcefulness of mu- 
sicianship. He kept interest sustained 
through the more tenuous stretches of a 
work which, despite its moments of great 
beauty and its heroic architectural propor- 
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Walter Gieseking Scored a Triumph as Soloist 
with the Philharmonic 


tions, seems overlong and of only 
modic inspiration. 

The Covered Wagon Days Suite of Mr. 
Woodin, president of the American Car 
and Foundry Company, played for the first 
time anywhere, proved to be a fluently 
written and melodically pleasing descrip- 
tive work. It is in three movements: On 
the Prairie, Trudging Along and Jour- 
ney’s End, the first two making free use of 
Indian motives. A definite atmospheric 
effect was achieved in the first movement, 
while the Trudging Along was so gay and 
lilting as to suggest inexhaustible good 
spirits on the part of the Western pio- 
neers. The composer was called upon to 
acknowledge the applause from his box. 
The Phillips novelty, taken from a ballet 
to be produced this Spring, commanded 
interest more especially for its piquant 
harmonic effects. 


spas- 


Maganini Conducts Sinfonietta 
The Sinfonietta of New York. Quinto 
Maganini, conductor. (T. H.) Jan. 30, eve- 
ning. 


SS eS Prereeeeerres A. Scarlatti 
Prelude and Scherzo........... D. Scarlatti 
Andante di molto............ Karl Stamitz 
Pastoral Symphony........ Johann Stamitz 


Andante from Symphony, A Night in the 
Prey ererre L. M. Gottschalk 
The Banjo (Orchestrated by Mr. Maga- 
arr eo L. M. Gottschalk 
0 SS oer .Wallingford Riegger 
Overture, An Uninhabited, Island 
Joseph Haydn 
pee ee ee Michael Haydn 
Tauberl Walzer, Op. 1 
Johann Strauss, the Elder 
Franz Joseph March........ Eduard Strauss 
Mazurka. The Dragon Fly....Josef Strauss 
Waltz, Roses from the South 
Johann Strauss, the Younger 


Five works were listed as first perform- 
ances in New York: The Riegger scherzo. 
the Gottschalk andante, the Haydn over- 
ture, Johann Stamitz’s Pastoral Symphony. 
and the Andante of Karl Stamitz. Of 
these, much interest centered around the 
Gottschalk work, said to be inspired by a 
six years’ sojourn of its romantically in- 
clined composer in the West Indies. The 
work had a freshness that caused it to com- 
pare very favorably with Broadway’s much 
more recent Caribbean adventures. 

The whole program, a cleverly con- 
structed bit of juxtaposition, was con- 
ducted by Mr. Maganini with energy and 
careful regard for detail. Cordial response 
was elicited from the large audience. G. 


Gieseking Triumphs with Philharmonic 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Walter 
Gieseking, pianist. (C.H.) Feb. 2, eve- 
ning. ° 

Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36 

Elgar 

Symphony in D Major (Haffner)... .Mozart 

ED <5. cacecatve ween 6 60% Honegger 

Burieke in D Mimer............ Strauss 

Mr. Gieseking 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks... . Strauss 


One of the most enjoyable programs of 
the orchestral season was the above listed 


one, despite the inadequate performance of 
k:lgar’s finest orchestral work. Mr. Wal- 
ter led it with little appreciation of its 
spirit and practically no balance of the 
orchestral voices. Further, it was too fast 
from beginning to end, running between 
five or six minutes less than it should. The 
superb E Flat Major variation, No. IX 
was played Andantino instead of Adagio, 
and the equally affecting one in G Minor, 
No. XI was taken at a tempo that robbed 
it of its poignancy. Think of “Nimrod” 
played faster than Adagio! 

Mr. Gieseking had one of the greatest 
triumphs of his career in the two works 
which seemed particularly suited to his 
superb art. Honegger’s jazzy Concertino, 
music of no great worth written with un- 
canny technical skill, he played in an un- 
rivalled manner. Every iota of rhythm 
was given its just exposition by the pian- 
ist, who carried the work to a magnificent 
conclusion. 

And in Strauss’s piece, as unique a work 
as any he has written, he duplicated his 
success. At the close he had to come out 
a half dozen times to satisfy an audience 
that would not cease applauding. To win 
this kind of a reception in a work so un- 
familiar to an audience is proof of the 
greatness of Mr. Gieseking’s art. He was 
in top form, his dynamic scale. as ever, a 
complete one. his interpretative powers 
definite and revealing. 

Till is apparently one of Mr. Walter’s 
better Strauss pieces. It was well plaved. 
save for some rhvthmic vagaries and a 
false start before the final F Major. 2/4 
statement. The Mozart was admirable for 
those who like Mr. Walter’s rubato method 
of plaving the music of Salzburg’s great- 
est glorv. For those of us who do not. 
the onening Allegro con snirito was fullv 
an Alleero molto and the final Presto a 
Prestissimo. The Andante and Minuet 
were superb. A 


Koussevitzky Brings New Work 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. (C. H.) Feb. 3, 
evening. 

ee ee Conrad Beck 

(First Performance in New York) 
. § rrr era Brahms 


Pictures at an Exhibition. Moussorgsky- Ravel 


The Innominata of Conrad Beck, which 
was first played at the Vienna Festival of 
the International Society for Contemporary 
Music last summer under the baton of 
Ernest Ansermet, was introduced to New 
York audiences on this occasion. A strik- 
ing work, in modern idiom, it displayed 
unquestionable knowledge and craftsman- 
ship on the part of its composer. Whether 
it would wear well on repeated perform- 
ances is a question for future reviewers. 
Its reception by the Carnegie Hall audi- 
ence was less than enthusiastic. 

The Brahms symphony had a clean and 





Frederick S. Converse, Whose Tone Poem, 
Prophecy, Was Played by the Boston Symphony 


reverent, if somewhat unimpassioned per- 
formance. Moussorgsky’s Pictures, in the 
sparkling orchestral dress provided for 
them by Ravel, were given in the truly 
virtuoso manner which usually character. 
izes performances of them by this orches- 
tra. Mr. Koussevitzky’s polished and ani- 
mated interpretation was applauded to the 
echo by the large audience. 


Aguilars Play for Children 
New York Philharmonic-Symphon 
Concert for Children and Young People 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Soloists, 
Theodore Cella, harpist; the Aguilar Lute 
Quartet. (C. H.) Feb. 4, morning. 
Overture, Badinerie and Gavotte... 
Bach- Mahler. 
Introduction and Allegro for Harp, Strings, 


oe A ee Ravel 
Song: All Through the Ni 


Rondo from Eine Kleine —__ cine 

Mozart 
rrr re Te eee Te Schelling 
RPT rer TT Tee eee Tere Nin 


The Aguilar Lute Quartet 

. a ouperin-Strauss 

Mr. Schelling devoted some time in ex- 
plaining the harp and the piano to his 
youthful audience, and the Bach-Mahler 
and Ravel works, the latter participated in 
by Mr. Cella, served to illustrate his re- 
marks. 

The Lute Quartet delighted the young 
people with the delicacy and verve of i 
playing. The Gazal Persan of Mr. Schell: 
ing himself, which was performed on this 
occasion for the first time in its present 
dress, proved particularly effective an 

(Continued on page 141) 
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fATION 


EMPEROR JONES IS 
HEARD IN BROOKLYN 


Gieseking Plays at Lecture by 
Downes—Diocesan Chorus 
‘s Led by Huhn 


Brook:vN, Feb. 5.—The largest 
ence of the season crowded 





al 
Te te .cademy of Music on Jan. 24 
to hear ».ouis Gruenberg’s The Em- 
peror Joes presented in a double bill 
with Il Signor Bruschino by Rossini. 


Tullio Serafin conducted both works. 

People seemed to enjoy The Empe- 
ror Jones :f for no other reason, may- 

1 4 “eqs ” 

hap, than that it proved “different” and 
aftorded live topic for discussion. 
The title role was taken by Lawrence 
Tibbett, cf course. Singers in the Ros- 
sini opera were Editha Fleischer, Giu- 
seppe De Luca, Ezio Pinza and Alfio 
Tedesco. 7 ; 

Walter Gieseking, assisting artist at 
Olin Downes’s eighth lecture-recital in 
The Enjoyment of Music course, given 
in the Academy of Music on Jan. 23, 
again left the impression that he is a 
superlative player of Debussy. The pro- 
gram included critical analyses by Mr. 
Downes of compositions by Ravel, Ca- 
sella, Schonberg and Hindemith. These, 
too, were iridescent wonders under Mr. 
Gieseking’s fingers. 

Choristers Are Admired 


The annual concert of sacred and sec- 
ular music by the Catholic Diocesan 
Choristers of Brooklyn, under the con- 
ductorship of Bruno Huhn, was held 
in the opera house of the Academy be- 
fore a large audience on Jan. 19. The 
program, one of diversified interest, was 
admirably presented. Solo singers 
were: Phradie Wells, soprano; George 
Strasser, boy soprano; Raymond Mc- 
Murray, alto; Carl Mathieu, tenor, and 
the Rev. Lawrence H. Bracken, bari- 
tone. The event was under the patron- 
age of Bishop Molloy. 

Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Symphony 
and The Gambler by Prokofieff were 
given by Bruno Walter, conducting the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, in the Academy on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 29. Lotte Lehmann, so- 
loist, was heard in arias by Gluck and 
Weber. 

Conducting the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in the Academy on Feb. 2, 
Serge Koussevitzky presented Beetho- 
ven’s Seventh Symphony and four Wag- 
her excerpts. 


The Artistry of McCormack 


John McCormack’s annual Brooklyn 
visit drew a large audience to the 
Academy's opera house on Jan. 22. He 
sang with that poetical projection that 
is peculiarly his own. Edwin Schneider 
accompanied. 

FreLt1x Deyo 





Organizations Benefit from Whitins- 
ville Musical Disbursement 
_Wnuitinsvitte, Mass., Feb. 5.— 
Steps were recently taken to disband 
the Whitinsville Musical Association, 
organized in 1924 and sponsored by 
Mrs. Chester W. Lasell of Oakhurst. 
Through her generosity, funds of more 
than $80\) remaining in the treasury 
have been distributed by Henry J. Bou- 
‘ier, lormer treasurer, to the following 
‘rganizations: The Village Relief As- 


sociation, the Woman’s Club Scholar- 
ship Fund, and the American Legion 
\ elfare | epartment. 

_, Under the direction of the late L. A. 
Torrens, the Musical Association gave 


Several oratorios and light operas, ‘a 
Production 


elaborate. 


{ Pinafore being especially 


J. F. K. Jr. 
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Madrid Hears Works Inspired by Cervantes 





Maprip, Jan. 1.—Two important con- 
certs have recently been given by the 
Madrid Symphony under the baton of 
Enrique Fernandez Arbos. The first of 
these, presented in the Teatro Calderon 
on the evening of Dec. 16, was entitled 
El Quijote en La Musica, and its pro- 
gram consisted entirely of music that 
had as its inspiration the adventures 
of Don Quixote. Several works not 
ordinarily known to musical audiences 
were revived for the occasion, includ- 
ing an aria from an interesting lyric- 
dramatic work by Henry Purcell en- 
titled The Comical History of Don 
Quichote. 

The program included an overture- 
burlesque, Don Quixote, by Georg 
Philipp Telemann; a symphonic poem, 
Don Quijote velando las armas, by Os- 
car Espla; Juliette’s aria from Sancho 
Panga dans son Isle by André Danican- 
Philidor ; de Falla’s El Retablo de Maese 


CTUPTUNONTOOENENENDLOGDANGEUOEDEUEEDOODETOGNTODUNERS ON AEEAOEDEONEEETORTONROOONEO TEEN OCT geneeN EEN 


Pedro; and finally Richard Strauss’s 
Don Quixote. Soloists were Carlota 
Dahmen-Chao, soprano, for the Prce'll 
and Philidor arias; and Seniors Lioret, 
Garmendia, and Nino Aguirre im the 
de Falla work. 


Stravinsky Premiere Given 

The second of the concerts was ppre- 
sented, again in the Teatro Calderon, on 
the evening of Dec. 23. The program, 
conducted by Mr. Arbos, was devoted! 
to modern music and included tthree ima- 
jor works. Debussy’s Theria was suc- 
ceeded by Stravinsky’s Le Sacre dn 


Printemps, which was performed on 
this occasion for the first time im 
Spain. The program closed with Ra- 


vel’s Mother Goose Suite. Minch ex-~ 
citement attended the premiere of tthe 
Stravinsky work, and it was followed! 
by an ovation. 


New Music by Prokofieff Arouses 
Conflicting Opinions in Chicago 


Audiences Disagree Over Merits 
of Concerto and Chout Ballet 
Suite, as Performed by Orches- 
tra with Composer Participat- 
ing—Stock Gives Program of 
Classical, Romantic and Mod- 
ern Symphonies 


HICAGO, Feb. 5.—Serge Prokofieff 

appeared in the dual role of conductor 
and pianist at three recent concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The first 
of these was that of the Tuesday series, 
on Jan. 24. Frederick Stock shared the 
conducting of the following program with 


Mr. Prokofieff : 
Concerto for Strings and Two Wind 
I OO Mi i vieeansd aan 600d Handel 
Symphony No. 3 in E, Op. 23...... Alfvén 
Concerto No. 5 in G, Op. 55...... Prokofief 


(First Performance in Chicago) 
Mr. Prokofieff 
Suite from the Ballet Chout, Op. 21 
Prokofieff 
(Conducted by the Composer) 
(First Performance in Chicago) 

The sedate Tuesday matinee audience 
did not take to the virile music and em- 
phatic piano playing of the Russian genius 
with the same gusto as did the attendants 
of the week-end series. In fact, many of 
the Tuesday subscribers rather rudely dis- 
played their disapproval by walking out 
on the show. However that may be, few 
remained indifferent to Mr. Prokofieff’s 
demonstrations. His new concerto im- 
pressed as vigorous, spontaneous, thor- 
oughly authentic music. The third move- 
ment, a Toccata, is a breath-taking affair, 
an outburst of unbridled energy and high 
spirits, taxing the virtuosity of both solo- 
ist and orchestra. Unlike many composers, 
Mr. Prokofieff is a pianist of extraordi- 
nary gifts, and offered a performance of 
his composition that would be difficult to 
match. 

The music from the ballet Chout in this 
composer’s most characteristic vein, with 
a strong tendency toward the grotesque. 
As a conductor Mr. Prokofieff indulges in 
many eccentricities of pose and gesture, 
but they are usually apropos to the music, 
and he apparently succeeds in obtaining 
from the orchestra the precise results de- 
sired. 


Enthusiasm Is Registered 


Though the audience did not approve of 
Mr. Prokofiefft’s musical brashness, it went 
into long ecstasies over Alfvén’s senti- 
mental, gently Griegish symphony, and 


quite properly enjoyed the delightful play- 
ing of the Handel concerto. 
Mr. Prokofieff’s second appearance was 


at the week-end concerts of Jan. 26 anél 27 
The program: 
Overture, Othello, Op. 93................. Dvordk 
Symphony, B Flat, Op. 20............. Chausson 
Concerto No. 5 
The Gambler, Four Portraits, Op. 49 
Pr 


(First Performance in Chicago) 
(Conducted by the Composer) 

The perhaps more enlightened «and ex- 
perienced listeners of the Thursday—Firitiay 
concerts became as enthusiastic over Wir. 
Prokofieff, his playing and ‘his mmusic, 2s 
the Tuesday subscribers had ‘heen disap- 
proving. Prolonged applause mecessitutedl 
a series of recalls after the concer‘to:; «anil 
the orchestra suite, of a far more wneom- 
promising character than ‘the earlier jer- 
formed Chout, also found considerabile fin- 
vor. The four sections of The (Ganibller 
are more serious in intent, and comse- 
quently more difficult to comprehend tthan 
either the concerto or Chout. Nor @id tthe 
composer attain the same felicitous mestilts 
with the orchestra in ‘this work as the lhadl 
previously, though, to ‘be sure, one re 
hearsal is scarcely sufficient for a compo- 
sition of this difficulty. 

Mr. Stock’s reading of the Chaussor 
symphony was attractive, and tthe ahmost 
forgotten overture by Dvorak Gepicting 
the tragedy of Othello proved :unexpectedth 
interesting. 


An Entertaining List 


Three symphonies composed Mir. Stock's 
program for the concerts of Jan. 19 and 20) 


Symphony, Oxford, in G................. 
Symphony No. 3, May Day, Op. 2D 
Sh 


(First Performance in Chicago’) 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73 


Though on paper this program imay ap- 
pear like a pedantic demonstration oi tthe 
beginning, the culmination and tthe enél 
of the symphonic form, im actuality it 
proved to be a shrewdly contrasted anil 
exceedingly entertaining list of music, one 
of the best devised programs iin many a 
day. 

The Haydn was played with remarkablk 
purity and grace, the sort of playing so 
perfect that it disguises ‘the labor which 
lies behind the achievement. The mew 
Shostakovitch symphony inevitably ex- 
cited discussion, but the general impression 
was that another composer of power anil 
individuality had come out of Russia. Wir 
Stock is at his best in Brahms, and tthe 
warmth, the fine feeling for ‘the phrase, 
the sense of proportion with which ‘he st 
forth the Second Symphony, was 2 omem- 
orable achievement. Rather mew ito ths 
interpretation of this work was tthe ex 
ceptionally strong and exultant charactor 
which he imparted to ‘the last movement 

Ausert ‘Gounnmr 
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1932 


Times 


"Néiex vem Daemming’s voice is 
tenight amd! flexible; she is invariably 
faittiful! te pitch and her range is 
adequate. Hier middle voice, both 
im registers and dynamics, is well 
andi evenly projected. Her audi- 


enae was geed size and very 
Firiierredl iy.” 

Sam 
‘\ qaadi sense of phrasing and 
excellant intenation were prom- 
inant present.” 

Daily Mirrer 
‘Displayed! excellent vocal ma- 
Hania |!" 


Velegram 
“Dieclased am agreeable lyrical 
wate.” 


a A A 


St. Petersburg ( Fla.) 

Daly News 
“Wossesses a rich, lyric voice with 
gaad) range and interpreted her 
sangs witty artistry.” 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 


“Néias vem Daemming rendered her 
sarge witth musical feeling and 
munity ef tone. Her beautiful 
vaice wem much praise and her 
Germam lieder were especially 


Cancert Management 


GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE 
Siaimweay Hall New York 
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Cleveland’s Music Rests on Firm Foundation §( 


Important Change Results from 
Resignation of Sokoloff as 
Conductor of Orchestra—His 
Successor Will Be Dr. Rod- 
zinski—Visit of Tansman to Be 
Significant Event — Admired 
Soloists Will Give Added In- 
terest to Remaining Concerts 
of Season 


By MarGaret ALDERSON 


LEVELAND, Feb. 5.—After fif- 
C teen years as the only conductor 

of the Cleveland Orchestra, Nik- 
olai Sokoloff will leave Cleveland at the 
end of this season, and go to New York, 
where he has accepted the invitation of 
the New York Orchestra, Inc., to be 
its conductor and musical director. He 
will be succeeded by Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski, now the leader of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, according to a 
statement made recently by the Musi- 
cal Arts Association. 

Because of its February tour in the 
New England and Atlantic states, the 
orchestra will be absent from Severance 
Hall until Feb. 23 and 25, when the 
Polish pianist and composer, Alexan- 
dre Tansman, will be the soloist. .This 
will be Mr. Tansman’s first visit to 
Cleveland. He will play his Second 
Concerto. 

Jacques Gordon will be the soloist 
for the first concerts in March; Arthur 
Loesser, pianist, and a member of the 
faculty of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, will play on March 23 and 25. 

The soloist for the concerts of March 
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30 and April 1 is to be Yehudi Menuhin. 
Tribute to Brahms 


In tribute to the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Johannes Brahms Mr. So- 
koloff has arranged a Brahms program 
for the nineteenth pair of concerts, 
April 13 and 15. The soloist will be 
Severin Eisenberger, a member of the 
faculty of the Music School Settlement. 


Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra for Fifteen Years 


For the final concerts of the fifteenth 
season, Mr. Sokoloff will present Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Griffith J. Jones has had the choral 
parts under preparation with the Cleve- 
land Chorus since early this season. 











YOUNG ARTISTS 





1933 Contests 


OHIO FEDERATION MUSIC CLUBS 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, President 


RRRM 


(Leading to National Contests in Minneapolis) 
CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF Music 
March 29.30 
Chairman—Mrs. H. L. Goodbread 
2795 Euclid Hgts. Blvd. 








STUDENT MUSICIANS 





(Leading to District Contests in Detroit) 


DurING Ono StTatE Music TEACHERS CONVENTION 
Columbus, April 6th 


Chairman—Mrs. Garnet P. Erwin, 1700 Clifton Avenue 





JUNIOR CONTESTS AT STATE CONVENTION 
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Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati 
DurING May FestivAL—May 6TH 
Chairman—Mrs. John Hoffmann, Cincinnati, O. 
509 Howell Avenue 
Mrs. Charles Edward Mayhew, Cleveland, O. 
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Adella Prentiss Hughes, Manager of the 
Orchestra in Cleveland 


Russell V. Morgan, supervisor of music 
of the Cleveland Board of Education, 
again co-operates, in presenting for the 
second time a chorus of boys, trained in 
their respective schools, Patrick Henry 
and Collinwood, to take part. Jeannette 
Vreeland, Rose Bampton, Dan Gridley, 
and Chase Baromeo will be the solo- 
ists. Mr. Sokoloff will include in this 
gala program Bach’s Passacaglia, tran- 
scribed by Goedicke, and the Ave Ve- 
rum of Mozart, a choral work for mixed 
voices. 
Children’s Concerts 


There will have been twelve concerts 
this season in the Children’s Concert 
Series of the Cleveland Orchestra, at 
Severance Hall, under the assistant con- 
ductor, Rudolph Ringwall, besides a 
concert on March 20, at Lakewood High 


Arthur Shepherd, Chief of the Department 
of Music at Western Reserve University 


School, Lakewood, O. This means that 
in the three seasons of Children’s Con- 
certs at Severance Hall, the orchestra 
will have played to audiences of 80,000 
children. It is of special importance 
that these children were prepared in 
regular classroom work for these con- 
certs. 

When Mr. Sokoloff started these chil- 
dren’s concerts fifteen years ago they 
were played in various school audito- 
riums, and this custom was continued 
under Arthur Shepherd, when he was 


Orchestra Is Heard by 80,0 
Children—Chamber Music Re. 
ceives Due Share of Public 
Attention—Comparative Arts 
Course of Institute Covers 
Attractive Range—F ortnightly 
Club Establishes Scholarship 
Loan Funds—Western Reserve 
and Other Bodies Active 


in charge of this educational work of 
the orchestra. Since the opening of 
Severance Hall the Children’s Concer 
Series is given in two weeks, one in 
January, another in March. Five con. 
certs were played this season in Janv- 
ary. There will be twelve in March, 
five the week of March 16, and on 
March 7 and March 27 two concerts 
for fourth-grade children. The series 
is planned for children of the fifth and 
sixth grades, and for students of junior 
‘ 


Beryl Rubinstein, Director of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music 


and senior high schools. The Cleveland 
Board of Education was the first in the 
country to accept a course of study in 
music appreciation, on a level with 
grammar and arithmetic. 

The Thirteenth Annual Music Men: 
ory and Appreciation Contest of the 
Cleveland Orchestra will be held 2 
Severance Hall April 3. 

Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes has 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Rudolph Ringwall, Assistant Conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra 
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Eugene Goossens to Appear as 
Musical Director of Gala Pro- 
grams for Second Time— 
Stravinsky’s Les Noces to be 
Featured Work — Eminent 
Singers Engaged for Solo 
Duties — Symphony Concerts 
are Conspicuously Successful 
—Zoo Opera Season Expected 
—Recitals Given by Celebrated 
Performers 


By S. T. WiLson 


important of coming musical 
events is, of course, the Biennial 
May Music Festival, which will be held 
during the first week in May with Eu- 


C INCINNATI, Feb. 5.—The most 





J. Hermann Thuman, Manager of the Cincin- 
nati May Festival and of the Artists’ Series 


gene Goossens appearing for the sec- 
ond time as musical director. Certain 
program details have still to be ar- 
ranged and the soloist list is not com- 
pleted, but information available indi- 
cates that an unusually interesting 
series of performances will be forth- 
coming. 

The major works to be heard include 
Handel’s Samson, on the opening night, 
the Bach B Minor Mass, Walton’s Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast and Berlioz’s The 
Damnation of Faust. One of the scores 
chosen for the Thursday matinee is 
Stravinsky’s Les Noces. A Brahms- 
Beethoven program will be heard at 
the Saturday afternoon concert with 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony occupying 
the place of honor. 

Soloists are to include Grete Stiick- 
gold and Emily Roosevelt, sopranos; 
Margaret Matzenauer and Kathryn 
Meisle, contraltos, Richard Crooks, 
tenor, and Ezio Pinza and Alexander 
Ripnis, basses. 

This is the twenty-fifth year of J. 
Hermann Thuman’s management of 
lestival affairs, 


Orchestra Broadcasts 


, Eugene Goossens’s second season as 
onductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
tchestra has been notably successful. 
ee at the Senior Series, on 
—T evenings and Friday after- 
| has increased; the Popular Con- 
a ave been sold out since the ini- 
concert; and the Young People’s 
pe er with Mr. Goossens in the dual 
hee t conductor and interpreter, con- 
oa ~ fill Music Hall. The orchestra 
‘ aking relatively few out-of-town 
Ppearances this year, but, for the bene- 


Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra and May Festival 


fit of its non-Cincinnati audience, has 
initiated a policy of broadcasting por- 
tions of its Cincinnati concerts over 
WLW. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff is the 
assistant conductor. 

During the first part of the season 
the soloist list of the orchestra was 
varied and noteworthy. Among the art- 





Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Assistant Conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony 


ists to be heard with the organization 
during the second half of the current 
season are: Nathan Milstein and 
Georges Enesco, violinists; Myra Hess, 
Walter Gieseking and Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, pianists; Jeanne Dus- 
seau, soprano; Coe Glade, contralto; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, and Ary 
Van Leeuwen, flutist. The orchestral 
season will come to a close towards 
the middle of April to give the men a 
short rest before they are called into 
May Festival rehearsals. 


On each of his programs during the 
season, Mr. Goossens has included one 
or more compositions new to Cincin- 
nati. New works, in Mr. Goossens’s 
definition of the term, do not neces- 
sarily mean works by modern com- 
posers, but include scores of another 
day which have not had a Cincinnati 
hearing. 

Among the “first Cincinnati per- 
formances” which are to be heard dur- 
ing the remainder of the orchestra’s 
year are The Royal Hunt and The 
Storm from The Trojans of Berlioz, 
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Mozart’s Serenade for Wind Instru- 
ments, the Nocturne de Printemps of 
Ducasse, a new suite by Ibert, Mr. 
Goossens’s orchestration of Debussy’s 
Black and White, a suite by Rathaus, 
a Suite for Strings by Martinu, a con- 
certo by Hindemith, Walb’s Dance of 
Dead, Copeland’s Music for the The- 
atre, Powell’s Natchez-on-the-Hill, 
Vaughan Williams’s Variations on a 





Sidney C. Durst, Director of the Cincinnati 
College of Music 


Theme by Tallis and excerpts from 
Holst’s The Planets. 
Prospects for Opera 


As was the case at this time last year, 
no definite information is available as 
to summer opera at the Zoo. It was 
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Cincinnati Prepares for Biennial May Festival 





Herbert Witherspoon, Director of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music 


not until the late spring of last year 
that a guarantee fund was raised and 
the opera was assured. The season was 
financially and artistically the finest in 
the history of the company and Isaac 
Van Grove and his co-workers carried 
through eight weeks of grand opera and 
two of comic opera without loss to the 
company. 

A recent announcement by the new 
board of directors of the Zoo indicates 
that the season of 1933 will include 
opera only if a private organization un- 
derwrites the venture. However, the 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Distinguished 


Mrs. Adolph Hahn, President of the Matinee 
Musical Club 


(Continued from page 109) 


Zoo will give all possible aid to any 
such organization. In the light of last 
year’s success, it is generally felt that 
an opera season will be forthcoming, 
probably under the direction of Mr. 
Van Grove, who has been the musical 
director of the company for the past 
six years. 

Numerically there have been fewer 
recitals this year than is usual, since a 
number of clubs which ordinarily spon- 
sor such affairs have been on the in- 
active list in this field. 

J. Hermann Thuman filled Music 
Hall to its capacity for his Artist 
Series, which included concerts by Rosa 
Ponselle, Lily Pons, Jascha Heifetz, 
Josef Hofmann and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. During the remain- 
der of the season Mr. Thuman will 
present the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus, Paderewski, the Vienna 
Sangerknaben, Sir Harry Lauder and 
several others. 

The Matinee Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Adolph Hahn is president, has on 
its list for the year Nelson Eddy, bari- 
tone; Dino Borgioli, tenor; Joseph Szi- 
geti, violinist; Lotte Lehmann, soprano, 
and a joint recital by Frank Mann- 
heimer, pianist, and Carl Schiffeler, 
baritone. 

Under the direction of Thomas James 
Nelly, the Orpheus Club gave its first 
concert of the year just before the holi- 
days and will be heard twice more be- 
fore spring. 


oes ETE LL, 


MACKEY 


Soprano 
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Arthur Zack, Conductor of the Civic 


Orchestra of Cincinnati 





Albino Gorno, Dean of the Cincinnati College 
of Music 


The Civic Orchestra, Arthur Zack, 
conductor, is giving its annual series of 
concerts at the Netherlands Plaza, spon- 
sored by the Public Recreation Com- 
mission. At its Christmas concert it 
presented, as a special feature, Haydn’s 
Toy Symphony with Mayor Russell 
Wilson and other of the city fathers 
playing the toy instruments. 

The Chamber Music Society has been 
holding its regular series of recitals at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 


MARY Ey 


EMERSON 


Pianist 


RECITALS OF SONG AND PIANO 
Also Accredited Teachers of 


VOICE 


Technique: as taught by 
Edmund J. Myer, New York 
Interpretation:— 
Plunket Greene, London 
Claire Croiza, Paris 
Elena Gerhardt, Leipsig 


38 East 85th St., New York City 


PIANO 
Exponent of the Methods of 
Tobias Matthay, London, 
also Irene Scharrer, 
and Member of 
The American Matthay Association 


Telephone BUterfield 8-7993 


Artists Heard on Cincinnati Program; 


Wurlitzer for its subscription audiences. 
In addition to his duties as director 
and dean of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, Herbert With- 
erspoon has taken charge of the Con- 
servatory Chorus, is giving courses in 
Music Appreciation, and is teaching a 
limited number of voice pupils. The 
chorus has already given two highly 
successful concerts under Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s direction and will be heard in 
a series of broadcast concerts which 
will alternate with the Thursday night 
broadcasts of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. Another of Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s major activities in the school is 
the creation of a library of music and 
literature. : 


Evenings of Opera Scenes 


Under the direction of Alexander von 
Kreisler and Mme. Kirsanova, the opera 
department of the school will present 
several evenings of opera scenes dur- 
ing the year and, in the spring, one 
complete opera. in all probability the 
complete periormance will be Gruen- 
berg’s Jack and the Beanstalk. Aside 
irom the regular schedule of the de- 
partment, a performance of one of Han- 
del’s operas is planned for this month 
in commemoration of the composer’s 
birthday. ‘he Handel performance will 
be one in a series of three commemora- 
tion programs. One of the other two 
was to be given in January. The third 
will take place in March, Bach and 
Mozart being the composers honored. 

Mr. von Kreisler is also conductor 
of the Conservatory Orchestra this 
year. Two concerts have been given. 
Under the direction of Frank Simon, 
cornetist and conductor of the Armco 
Band, the Conservatory Band has made 
great strides and was heard in a fine 
concert in December. 


Conservatory Faculty Heard 


The artist faculty of the conservatory 
has given an unusually fine series ot 
recitals during the season thus far. Ka- 
rin Dayas opened the series in October 
with an all-Liszt recital and later was 
heard with Stefan Sopkin, violinist, in 
a sonata recital. Mr. Sopkin has also 
given a recital of his own in which he 
was assisted by Eugene Goossens, who 
played the piano part of his own First 
Violin Sonata. Dr. Karol Liszniewski 
and Robert Perutz were heard in a pi- 
ano and violin recital in November. 

A new faculty member at the con- 
servatory this year is Sarah Yancey 
Cline, head of the public school music 
department. Miss Cline is also in 
charge of the same department at the 
College of Music. The executive statf 
of the conservatory includes Matthew 
Addy Green, business manager; George 
A. Leighton, director of education, and 
Miss Joe C. Middleton, registrar. 


College of Music Events 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 
opened its fifty-fifth academic year with 
a good enrollment and virtually the 
same faculty as during the last school 
year. Sidney C. Durst, Mus. D., 
F, A. G. O., entered his fourth year as 
director. Albino Gorno, Mus. D., pi- 
anist and pedagogue, continues as dean 
of the faculty. 

Walter Heermann, who conducts the 
College of Music Orchestra, is grati- 
fied that the number of students enrolled 
as orchestra members exceeds by a 
third that of last year. The number of 
concerts by the orchestra has also been 
increased. Instead of the customary 
four, the orchestra has five programs. 






































Alexander von Kreisler, Opera Director a 
the Cincinnati Conservatory and Conductor 
of the Conservatory Orchestra 







The first of these in November wa 
weil attended. A novelty, a Preiude tor 
strings,,harp and organ, by Geminiani, 
arranged by Marinuzzi, opened the pro- 
gram. The Concerto in F for three 
violins by Vivaldi, with an orchestral 
part by Walter Heermann, presented 
Jewel Litz, Louise Barth and Jack Je. 
lison in the solo parts. Betty Barbour 
played the first movement of Haydn’ 
Concerto for ‘Cello in D, and Alm 
Dyche sang the soprano aria from || 
Re Pastore by Mozart. Three Ameri- 
can Folk Dances for orchestra: Sheep 
and Goat by David Guion, Cripple 
Creek by Lamar Stringfield, and Spoon 
River by Percy Grainger, were heard. 
Herschel Linstaedt, pianist, played tw 
movements from Chopin’s Concerto ir 
EK Minor, and Virginia Duffey wa 
heard in two movements of Bossi’s Con- 
certo for organ and orchestra. 

The orchestra is the principal featur: 
of the College of Music series of con- 
certs which is being given from Station 
WLW, the Crosley Radio Corporation 
on Friday evenings of 11:00 o'clock 
E. S. T. The program for this serie 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Cincinnati Hears 


(Continued from page 110) 

of ten broadcasts has been as follows: 

Dec. 2, the College Orchestra ; Dec. 
16, the College Choir, assisted by Dor- 
othy Stolzenbach Payne and Herbert 
Newman duo-pianists, faculty mem- 
bers; Jan. 6, faculty recital, the Heer- 
mann Trio, members of which are: 
Emil Heermann, head of the violin de- 
partment of the college and concert- 
master oi the Cincinnati Symphonv 
Orchestra; Walter Heermann, head of 
the ‘cello department of the college. 
member of the Cincinnati Symphony 





Sarah Yancey Cline, Head of Public School 
Music at the Cincinnati Conservatory and 


Conductor of the College of Music Choir 


and conductor of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber Orchestra, and John Quincy Bass, 
pianist, member of the college faculty ; 
Jan. 13, College Orchestra; Jan. 27, 
faculty recital by Dorothy Stolzenbach 
Payne, pianist; Karl Payne, violinist, 
and Fenton Pugh, tenor. 

+ Future dates are: Feb. 10, the College 
Choir; Feb. 24, the College Orchestra ; 
March 10, faculty recital by Ilse Hueb- 


ner, pianist, and John Redhead Froome, 





CINCINNATI MUSICIANS ~ 
PRESENT MANY RECITALS 


Conservatory Artists Heard on Numer- 
ous Occasions—Special Programs 
are in Preparation 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 5. — Herbert 
Witherspoon, director of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, has arranged 
special programs, to be given by mem- 
bers of the faculty, of works of four 
great composers. These include a 
Mozart evening on Jan. 25, a Beethoven 
program on Feb. 22, and an evening of 
Bach on March 21. Two performances 
of Handel’s Xerxes will be given in 

April. 

Mr. Witherspoon will address the 
Rotary Club of Richmond, Ind., on 
Feb, 7. He will also conduct a master 
class in singing the same day under 
the auspices of his former pupil, Dail 
Cox, head of the vocal department of 
Earlham College. In the evening he 
will lecture on his book, Singing, and 
topics of the day. 

Members of the faculty have been 
heard On numerous occasions. Mar- 
guerite Nclville Liszniewska gave a 





ey Program for the Dayton Music 
lub on Jan. 17. An all-Bach program 
was player’ by Parvin Titus, organist, 


at the Cleveland Museum of Art on 
Jan. 11. On Jan. 15, Mr. Titus ap- 


peared in Proctor Hall, Princeton Uni- 
versity, violin recital by Stefan 
Sopkin Was 


T ‘as heard by the Rockdale 
emple Sisterhood on Jan. 12; Miriam 





Many Concerts 





Walter Heermann, Conductor of the College 
of Music Orchestra 


reader, head of the drama department 
of the college; March 24 and April 7, 
the College Orchestra, 

Saraly Yancey Cline, who conducts 
the College Choir, is preparing a pro- 
gram which she will give at Easter. 
Her chorus numbers fifty voices. Their 
work in the Christmas program broad- 
cast from WLW was outstanding. Miss 
Cline heads the public school music de- 
partment of the College of Music and 
of the Conservatory of Music. 

The College of Music Stock Com- 
pany, under the direction of John Red- 
head Froome, opened its season on Nov. 
10 with Kenneth Webb’s comedy, One 
of the Family, which was so well re- 
ceived that a repetition had to be given 
to accommodate those who were turned 
away at the first performance. Five 
more plays are scheduled. 

Recitals by students from all depart- 
ments are scheduled. The next faculty 
recital will be given by Dorothy Stolz- 
enbach Payne and Herbert Newman, a 
two-piano recital program, on Feb. 6 
Otto accompanied. Jean Howe, pupil 
of Dr. Karol Liszniewski, played in a 
concert given at the Sacred Heart Audi- 
torium in Indianapolis, on Jan. 8, as 
part of the Italian Colony Music Fes- 
tival. 

Particular attention is being given to 
ensemble work in the conservatory. The 
orchestra now numbers fifty and the 
brass band forty-eight. The choir has 
seventy-eight members. 

Tilden Wells, a graduate of the class 
of 1932, is teaching in the Arkansas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College in 
Monticello. He was a pupil of Dr. 
George A. Leighton and won the 
Leighton prize in composition. Mary 
John O’Dom, who graduated in 1932, 
is a member of the faculty of the Meek 
School of Music in Selma, Ala. 


CONCERTS AT OBERLIN 








Detroit and Cleveland Orchestras Give 
Fine Programs 

OBERLIN, Feb. 5.—Pre-holiday con- 
certs were memorable. The Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, came on Dec. 5, play- 
ing Brahms’s First Symphony and the 
same composer’s First Piano Concerto 
with the conductor as soloist. There 
was an exceptional demonstration of 
enthusiasm, the audience rising to em- 
phasize its appreciation. 

Music by Brahms and Wagner was 
played by the Cleveland Orchestra on 
Dec. 13 under the baton of Nikolai So- 
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koloff, who received an ovation for his 
masterly interpretations. The Prelude 
and Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde 
and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey were out- 
standing in performances of especial 
beauty. 

Robert Goldsand’s piano recital, 
given earlier in the season, was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

In addition to the regular artist 
series, the Conservatory of Music pre- 
sented the Musical Art Quartet in a 
December program of works by Haydn, 
Beethoven and Debussy. Encores de- 
manded were by Bach, Albeniz, Bur- 
leigh and Bizet. 





Albuquerque Civic Orchestra Gives 


Initial Concert 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 5.—The 
first concert of the Albuquerque Civic 
Orchestra took place recently. The pro- 
gram contained Mozart’s Jupiter Sym- 
phony, Schubert’s Rosamunde Overture, 
and works by Johann Strauss, Verdi 
and Bizet. The orchestra, sponsored 
on a permanent basis by the local Ro- 
tory Club, consists of sixty musicians 
conducted by Grace Thompson. Robert 
Castle, baritone, was soloist at the first 
concert. A season of four concerts is 
planned, the last one to take place some- 
time in May. 





Baggiore Hailed in Worcester 

Worcester, MaAss., Feb. 5.—The 
Civic Music Association presented 
Attilio Baggiore, tenor, at Mechanics 
Hall on Jan. 11, with Robert Macdon- 
ald as pianist-accompanist. Mr. Bag- 
giore, in splendid voice, was faithful to 
the best traditions of the concert stage, 
and earned enthusiastic ovations 
throughout the evening. Mr. Macdon- 
ald was intriguing in his solo group and 
admirable as an accompanist. 


Dn Fs ee 2 
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“FIRST TIMES” ARE 
GIVEN BY GOOSSENS 


Strauss’s Schlagobers Suite Is 
Performed on Programs 
in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—Eugene Goos- 
sens made his first appearance since the 
holidays at the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra concerts of Jan. 19 and 20. 
The program he conducted was one 
which found high favor with the audi- 
ences. It opened with a very fine per- 
formance of Dvorak’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, not previously heard at these 
concerts, and closed with the Cincin- 
nati premiere of the suite from Strauss’s 
ballet Schlagobers. Nathan Milstein was 
the soloist, playing Glazounoff’s Violin 
Concerto in A Minor, which proved an 
admirable vehicle for the display of his 
great technical gifts. 





Bakaleinikoff Conducts 


At the preceding pair of concerts 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff was the con- 
ductor. Under his leadership the or- 
chestra played brilliantly in a program 
containing Mr. Goossens’s Prelude to 
Philip II, Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, 
Leo Weiner’s orchestration of the Bach 
Toccata and Fugue in C, and Glazou- 
noff’s Sixth Symphony. 

Other recent musical events of im- 
portance have been: Joseph Szigeti’s 
concert for the Matinee Musicale Club; 
a program by the Vienna Sangerkna- 
ben; the appearance of the Fisk Uni- 
versity Choir; and a program of music 
by Rabbi James G. Heller, program 
annotator of the symphony orchestra. 

S. T. Witson 
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Orchestral and Operatic Events He 





Symphony Under Gabrilowitsch 
and Kolar to End Season in 
March—Three Operas Sched- 
uled for Early Performance— 
Visiting Artists Presented by 
Local Managers—Music Clubs 
Sponsor Appearances of Noted 
Soloists and Ensembles 


By HERMAN WISE 
D inssie Feb. 5.—Although the 


music season this year has been 

slightly leaner than in other 
years, many fine concerts have been 
presented and many noteworthy attrac- 
tions are still scheduled. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
under Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Victor 
Kolar has four pairs of subscription 
concerts remaining on its list, in addi- 
tion to the Saturday night “pop” con- 
certs, the Young People’s Concerts, and 
the free concerts for school children. 
The subscription concerts are planned 
for Feb. 9-10, 16-17, 23-24, and March 
2-3. The season will end with the last 
“pop” concert on March 4. 


In the Field of Opera 


Dates for the local opera season have 
been chosen as follows: Jack and the 
Beanstalk, by John Erskine and Louis 
Gruenberg, May 2 and 6; Carmen, May 
4; Robin Hood, May 10 and 13. There 
will be both matinee and evening per- 
formances. Thaddeus Wronski, inde- 
fatigable leader of the Detroit Civic 
Opera Company, will, as usual, be in 
complete charge of this fifth annual 
season. 

The conductors will be Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri and Gregory Ashman. Guest 
artists will include Ethel Fox, Joan 
Peebles, Alma Milstead, Marian Selee, 
Ruby Mercer, Edward Molitore, Wil- 
liam Hain, Forest Huff, Roderic Cross, 
Raymond Middleton and Warren L. 
Terrey. 

The Philharmonic Concerts, Inc., 
James E. Devoe, manager, completing 
one of the most attractive courses in 
some time, still has three concerts to 
present. These are Yehudi Menuhin, 
Feb. 17; the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, March 6; and Lily Pons, 
March 29. 

Groups Give Varied Programs 

The Detroit String Quartet will play 
the last concert in its series of four at 
the Women’s City Club on Feb. 8. The 
members of the quartet are first desk 
men in the symphony. 

The Tuesday Musicale will present 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra 





Victor Kolar, Associate Conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony 


Georges Enesco, violinist, in a concert 
on Feb. 21 at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 

Pro Musica sponsored a program 
of modern compositions by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 24. The 
third of its three yearly concerts will 
be played late in February or early in 
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Mr. Kortschak has been for many years the coach of 
The Manhattan String Quartet 


which scored outstanding success in New York recently. 
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Paterson, 
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Manager 


March. The artist for this concert has 
yet to be announced. 

The Orpheus Club, Charles Frederic 
Morse, conductor, will give the second 
of its two annual concerts to associate 


ad Detroit’s List 


Mrs. John S. Newberry, President of the 
Detroit Symphony Society 





James E. Devoe, Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Inc. 


members on April 4 at Orchestra Hall. 

The Vienna Sangerknaben were t 
appear in two concerts on Feb. 1 under 
the auspices of the Mayor’s Unemploy- 
ment Committee. 





NOVELTIES PLAYED 


First Performances Applauded 
at Concerts Given by Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Detroit, Feb. 5.—Many first per- 
formances have been given by the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra within recent 
weeks. In almost every instance there 
was marked enthusiasm for the new 
work presented. 

To list the more important: Binder’s 
Holy Land Impressions; Animal Pic- 
tures by Rudolph Ganz, a world pre- 
miere; the Ganz Concertstiick for piano 
and orchestra in B Minor; Sibelius’s 
Seventh Symphony, in one movement; 
the Ravel Piano Concerto; the Polka 
and Fugue from Weinberger’s Schwan- 
da, the Allegro assai from Bach’s Sec- 
ond Violin Sonata, and Rychlik’s Rhap- 
sody. Victor Kolar led the orchestra 
in each of these works, with the excep- 
tion of the two compositions by Mr. 
Ganz, in which instance the composer 
himself was on the podium. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the orches- 








BY DETROIT FORCES 


tra, has been engaged in his annua 
mid-winter concert tour. 

One of the outstanding concerts of the 
season was that played for Pro Musica 
Society of Detroit by Mr. Kolar and the 
orchestra, on Tuesday, Jan. 24. Al 
modern compositions made up the pre 
gram. Edward Bredshall, local piat 
ist, turned in a superb piece of playig 
in the Ravel Concertm But for all tha 
it was impossible to overlook a larg 
portion of the accompaniment. Thett 
has been considerable debate over tlt 
value of the work since its introductio? 

On the same program were the Sibe 
ius Symphony, the Dubensky Fugue for 
violins and violas, which Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch introduced at a recent paif ® 
concerts; and the cheerful Polka a 
Fugue from Schwanda. A good-size? 
audience was on hand for this progra™ 
exceeding the expectations of evel 
most liberally-minded musicians. 


At the tenth pair of concerts, on Jan 
19 and 20, Mr. Ganz was guest 


(Continued on page 157) 
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National Symphony Under Hans 
Kindler Is First Factor in 
Artistic Enterprises of Wash- 
ington—Plans Made to Insure 
Permanence of Ensemble—Fi- 
nancial Condition Better This 
Year Than Last—String Quar- 
tet Has Great Success—Noted 
Artists Welcomed 


By RutH Howe. 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The 
most important and influential 
element in the musical life of 
Washington this year is the continued 
success of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Hans Kindler and 
now in its second full season. The or- 
chestra has become a centre of social 
life as well as the pivot of musical in- 
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. Hall. 

ere to 

under Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Whose Morning 
mploy- Musicales Are Features of the Season 


terest; and the prospects for a third 
season, and for its ultimate permanency, 
are already open vistas. 

The orchestra is in a better financial 





ES 


annual condition this year than last, having 

operated on an increased budget, and 
. of the called out much larger audiences than 
Musica heretofore—audiences comparing more 
and the than favorably with those attracted by 
1 All the principal visiting orchestra, the 
1e pro- symphonic body from Philadelphia. Sev- 
1 piaa eral concerts have drawn nearly capac- 
playing ity houses, in Washington’s Constitu- 
all that tion Hall, which seats more than 3,500. 
» large his year, as last, the orchestra gives 


Thert a Pag concerts, in three series; a 
ver the ‘Hursday afternoon symphony series, a 


tuction Sunday afternoon popular series, and 
» Side two sets of four children’s and young 
gue for people’s concerts, 

sabrile- 

mor A Forward Step 

ka ant . With half of this season over, inter- 
d-sized st is running high in the orchestra, its 
rogratl, programs, and its future. Plans for 


ven year are being formulated, the 
, me including the formation of a 














on Jas National Symphony Orchestra Asso- 

Cation ° - 
ast col reor » With a voting membership. This 
) 8anization plan has been adopted 








€ executive committee, and is a 

















forward step in the progress of the or- 
chestra toward permanency. 

All persons who subscribe $25 or 
more to.the sustaining fund will have a 





© Harris and Ewing 


Hans Kindler, Conductor of the National 
Symphony Orchestra in the Capital 


vote in the election of officers at the 
annual meeting in April. At that time 
a board of twelve directors will be 
chosen, in groups of four, to serve for 
one, two and three years respectively. 
This new plan has been outlined in 
preparation for a campaign to finance 
the orchestra for next year. 


To Control Musical Policy 


Any member of the association will 
be eligible for candidacy for a director- 
ship, and the directors will control the 
musical policy as well as the financial 
welfare of the orchestra. 

Improved salaries for the players and 
additional rehearsals are also definitely 
planned for next season. 





The National String Quartet. 


Mr. Kindler will, of course, remain as 
conductor, since it is he who has virtual- 
ly made the orchestra in the face of 
tremendous difficulties. C. C. Cappel, to 
whose energetic and active manage- 
ment the orchestra owes its added suc- 
cess this season, will continue as man- 
ager. Mr. Cappel was manager of the 
Army Band on several transcontinental 
tours and when the band visited Spain 
several years ago. 


From the Left: Milton Schwarz, 
First Violin; Sidney Hamer, ‘Cello; Paul Brightenberg, Second 
Violin, and George Wargo, Viola 
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Directly traceable to the orchestra’s 
influence are several new elements in 
Washington’s musical life. The Wash- 
ington Choral Society has been formed 
to present significant choral music with 
the orchestra. Its leader is Louis A. 
Potter, organist and choir director. He 
has trained both adult and children’s 
choruses to sing with the orchestra, and 
has made the choral society the most 
prominent group of its kind in the city. 

The Washington String Quartet is 
made up of Milton Schwarz, first violin- 
ist, Paul Brightenberg, second violinist, 





© Harris and Ewing 


C. C. Cappel, Manager of the National 
Symphony Orchestra in Washington 


George Wargo, violist, and Sidney 
Hamer, ’cellist. They are all members 
of the orchestra. This ensemble is 
meeting with great success in its sec- 
ond season; and is already one of the 
best quartets the city has ever had. 


The quartet gives three private con- 
certs in the homes of 
wealthy patrons, and 
several out - of - town 
concerts. Public reci- 
tals are planned for 
the city. Several clubs 
and colleges of music 
are featuring talks on 
the orchestra and sym- 
phonic music, and on 
specific orchestral pro- 
grams. Prior to each 
concert, the Public 
Library uses a supple- 
mentary reading list. 

The concerts for 
children are wielding 
an influence which 
will be felt for many 
years, and which (as 
every city which has 
concerts for its young 
people knows), is of 
vital importance. 

The orchestra was 
scheduled to give a 
concert in Richmond, 
Va., on Feb. 3, and 
may again be invited 
to play at the state festival in the 
spring. Future plans for the orchestra 
include an annual tour into the South, 
where the large orchestras of the East 
are not now heard. 

The orchestra’s soloists for the sea- 
son are John Charles Thomas, Paul 
Kochanski, Percy Grainger, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Mischa Levitzki, Mischa 
Elman, Sylvia Lent, Marcel Tabuteau 
and Frank Gittelson. 
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Orchestra Is Pivot of Capital’s Musical Life 


Formation of Symphony Asso- 
ciation With Voting Member- 
ship Is Under Way—Choral 
Society Is An Outgrowth of 
Orchestra’s Influence — Con- 
certs for Children Have Far- 
Reaching Effect—Series of Re- 
citals by Distinguished Solo- 
ists Are Brilliant 


Next season, the National Symphony 
will have no competition except for four 
visits of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s decision not to tour 
after this season will cancel three con- 
certs that Washington has had for many 
seasons. Only one concert remains to 
be played here by the ‘Philharmonic. 
The date is March 7, and the conductor 
will be Arturo Toscanini. The first 
concert of the series, in December, was 
conducted by Issay Dobrowen. The 
program which was given on Jan. 24 
was under the baton of Bruno Walter. 
Mr. Dobrowen leads the Philadelphia 
concerts here. The T. Arthur Smith 
Concert Bureau will continue to man- 
age the Washington concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene, who had annu- 





Louis A. Potter, Leader of the Washington 
Choral Society 


ally provided Washington with concerts 
of the first rank, died on Jan. 26. In 
the early part of the season she had 
brought Feodor Chaliapin, José Iturbi, 
Lucrezia Bori, Lawrence Tibbett, Fritz 
Kreisler and the Vienna Sangerknaben. 
Concerts Mrs. Wilson-Greene had ar- 
ranged for later dates were to be given 
by Paderewski, Yehudi Menuhin, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus. 
These attractions will now be presented 
by Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey, Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene’s niece, who has been 
associated with the Wilson-Greene Con- 
cert Bureau for some seasons. 

The distinctly social concerts, those 
eight offered each season by Mrs. Law- 
rence Townsend, on Wednesday morn- 
ings at the Mayflower Hotel, continue 
to attract large and brilliant audiences. 
Mrs. Townsend has again presented an 
array of stars of the vocal and instru- 
mental world. 

The opening concert, Dec. 7, brought 
Hallie Stiles for a first appearance here. 
She shared the program with Edward 

(Continued on page 155) 
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ATLANTIC CITY HAS EXTENDED PROGRAM 





Operas, Concerts and Radio Pro- 
grams Provide Attractive 
Schedule 
ATLANTIC City, Feb. 5.—With 
beach-front hotel interests and other 
group enterprises showing revenues for 
January of this year in excess of the 
same period in 1932, music again takes 
its place in the sun; and many attrac- 
tions are planned for the entertainment 

of visitors. 

The Steel Pier Grand Opera Com- 
pany, outstanding among local organi- 
zations, will hold a series beginning in 
June and continuing into September. 
The repertoire will include novelties 
and works chosen from the standard 
repertoire, all to be sung in English as 
has been the custom of this association 
since its inception six years ago. The 
list of principals will be augmented by 
guest artists from the Metropolitan 
Opera and a number of younger Ameri- 
can singers from several of the leading 
opera houses of Europe. Jules Falk, 
artistic director of the company and 
director of music at the Steel Pier, has 
arranged a separate series of operatic 
concerts to be given in the Steel Pier 
Ballroom on Sunday evenings during 
the summer. 

Saturday evening musicales with 
guest artists as soloists have begun at 
the Hotel Traymore and at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. The Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel continues its series of Sun- 
day evening musicales. These events 
are of distinctive artistic importance, 
as are also the musicales at the Dennis, 
Morton, Seaside, Colton-Manor, Ritz- 


Carlton, Ambassador and President 


hotels. 


At the Broadcasting Station 

Programs of excellence are also 
scheduled by the WPG Broadcasting 
Station, Columbia Chain, in the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. Edwin M. Spence 
is the director; Norman Reed, program 
director, and Margaret Keever, assist- 
ant program director. These broadcasts 
will include programs by eminent art- 
ists, organ recitals and performances 
of well-known oratorios and _ choral 
works. Many of the programs originat- 
ing from this station are broadcast eacl: 
week over the Columbia national net- 
work. 

Musical clubs and other organizations 
have all widened the scope of their 
activities and plan additional programs. 
Prominent among such ensembles are: 
the Crescento Club, Susan Bailey Ire- 
land, president; the Junior Crescendo 
Club; the Atlantic Male Chorus of 
sixty-five, L. Powell Evans, director; 
the Apollo Chorus, Evan Prosser, 
director ; St. Michael’s Opera Company, 
Emilio Rubei, director; the High 
School Orchestra and Band under the 
direction of John H. Jaquish, and the 
High School Glee Club and Chorus 
conducted by Myron McCloskey. 

Plan for Orchestra 

A movement to establish a permanent 
symphony orchestra has awakened in- 
terest, and a subscription list to obtain 
1000 members has been opened. The 
plan is to give a series of weekly con- 
certs with guest conductors and solo- 
ists, during the fall, winter and spring. 
Should the movement gain sufficient 
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momentum by the coming spring, a 
stage with a shell for the projection of 
sound at the end of the Steel Pier, one- 
half mile at sea, is one of the proposed 
details for summer -concerts. At other 
seasons of the year the organization 
will play indoors. 





Eminent Artists Will Give Program of 
Jewish Music 

Celebrated artists will take part in 
the program of Jewish music to be given 
in Carnegie Hall, on Feb. 28, under the 
auspices of Mailam and Young Judea. 

Joseph Szigeti will be heard in Joseph 
Achron’s Suite, Stempenu, for violin 
and piano, with the composer as pianist. 
David Barnett is to play piano solos. 
The Musical Art Quartet and the Stra- 
divarius Quartet will combine in Men- 
delssohn’s Octet for strings. Nina 
Koshetz, soprano, and Mildred Kreuder, 
contralto, will contribute groups. The 
chorus of the Jewish Workers’ Alliance, 
led by Leo Low, will sing two choruses 
from Handel’s Judas Maccabeus and a 
chorale by Lazare Saminsky. The Ruth 
St. Denis Ballet, Miss Kreuder and the 
Chorus will appear in a group of Pales- 
tinian folk dances and songs. Louis 
Gruenberg is to play a group of his own 
piano compositions. 





Dr. Clemont Shaw to Give Lecture 
Series on Wagner Operas 

A series of eight illustrated lectures 
on the music dramas of Richard Wag- 
ner will be given by Dr. Clemofit Shaw 
on Wednesday evenings, beginning on 
Feb. 15, under the auspices of the Roe- 
rich Society. The series will deal with 
Tristan und Isolde, Tannhauser, Die 
Meistersinger, The Flying Dutchman, 
The Ring and Parsifal. 


NAUGHTY MARIETTA IS 
ROCHESTER PRODUCTION 


Large Audiences Attend Civic Music 
Association’s Production of Work 
by Herbert 


Rocuester, Feb. 5.—The Rochester 
Civic Music Association’s production of 
Naughty Marietta, by Victor Herbert, 
was by far the best given in this series, 
which began last season with The Cho- 
colate Soldier. Guy Frazer Harrison 
conducted evening performances on Feb. 
3 and 4. The matinee on the second day 
was conducted by Paul White. 

Admiration was rightly earned by the 
cast. Santina Leone as Marietta, Max- 
ine Broughton as Adah and Edward 
Van Niel as Captain Warrington did 
singing and acting that was more than 
just good professional work. Among 
the others, Philip Van Tassell, Erle 
Remington, Florenz Jansen, Marion 
Tefft, Fidelis Hoff, Nathan Emanuel, 
Gerald Griffin and Martin Vogt, to 
mention a few, added greatly to the 
general success. The chorus also ap- 
peared to advantage; and the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra was excellent, as usual. 

Much enthusiasm was shown by audi- 
ences which crowded the Eastman 
Theatre for all three performances. 


M. FE. W. 








Fisk Choir Sings in Worcester 

Worcester, Feb. 5.—The Fisk Uni- 
versity Choir appeared in Mechanics 
Hall on Jan. 25, the concert being spon- 
sored by a local committee and under 
the management of Aaron Richmond. 
The ensemble was conducted by Ray 
Francis Brown, Mrs. James A. Myers 
and Dr. T. Tertius Noble. 

J. F. K. Jr. 














A School for Serious Students 
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120 Claremont Avenue, New —s N. Y. 


Special Announcement 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools lead- | 
ing to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. Catalogue sent on request. 


Moderate Tuition Fees 
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Frank Laird Waller, 
Milwaukee 


Conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra 





Walter Teschan, Secretary-Treasurer of the 


Milwaukee Philharmonic 
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Margaret Rice, Milwaukee Concert Manager 





Uihlein, 


Guarantor of the 


Herman President and Principal 


Milwaukee Philharmonic 


Music Successfully Promoted by Milwaukee Groups 


Philharmonic Orchestra Achieves 
New Impetus Under Dynamic 
Leadership and With Active 
Backing and Management— 
Attractive Soloists Featured— 
Young Musicians Will Appear 
in Festival 


By C. O. SKINROOD 


ILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—More 
musical projects than ever be 
fore in the history of the city, 


eager and aggressive promotion work 
to attract patrons to _ concerts, with 
audiences in some cases smaller than 
those of a year ago—this is the history 
of music in Milwaukee in the 1932-33 
season to date. 

\ new lease of life appears to have 
been achieved by the Milwaukee Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Factors in this suc 
cess are the dynamic leadership of 
Frank Laird Waller; the able and 
active backing of Herman Uihlein, who 
is still the good angel of the budding 
organization, and the business manage- 
ment of Walter Teschan, active head 
of the enterprise. 

Really magnificent audiences have 
greeted the orchestra, which this year 
is playing in the large Alhambra The- 
atre (formerly not available for con- 
certs) for the first time. A tremendous 
display of enthusiasm was seen at the 
opening concert on Nov. 8 Then on 
Dec. 15 came an electrical concert with 
Percy Grainger as featured soloist. The 
fine concert on Jan. 3 had Raymond 
Brown, concertmaster, as soloist. Joseph 
Szigeti was the star attraction on Jan. 
24. Two more celebrated artists will 
appear before the series ends: Flor 
ence Austral on Feb. 14, and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch on March 7. 

The women’s auxiliary, with many 
active members, has helped to provide 
easier sledding for the orchestra. At- 
tractive soloists have also aided in 
drawing new patrons.. The orchestra 
is going ahead under the driving vigor 
of Mr. Waller. He is again contriving 
many “first times” by American com- 
posers, and gives his “customers” not 
only choice classical works but new 
music as well. The Philharmonic ap- 
pears to have a more secure place in 
the Milwaukee field than at any other 


time in the few years of its history. 

The public school system is prepar- 
ing for the most elaborate series ever 
given by the large musical staff, which 
is directed by Herman F. Smith, super- 
visor of music in the system. Three 
days will be devoted to the festival in- 
stead of the two which have prevailed 
heretofore. The festival will be given 
in May; the exact date is yet to be 
determined. 

There will be four concerts. A mati- 
nee will be devoted to a sixth grade 
chorus of 1,500 under the direction of 
Mr. Smith, and a large harp ensemble 
will appear. A demonstration of the 
group instruction is also to be given. 


School Music at High Tide 


More than 3,000 children are study- 
ing piano and band and orchestra in- 
struments in classes; in fact, this 
branch of instruction is at high tide 
in the present period of economic dis- 
tress, as many parents have had to 
dispense with private music teachers. 

One concert will be devoted to junior 
high school music and one to the senior 
high schools. The final concert will 
be given by the Young People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which is the gradu- 
ate unit in orchestra music as handled 
by the public school system, assisted 
bv various musical organizations in so- 
cial centres under the management of 
Dorothy Endris 

For the junior high night, there will 
chorus of approximately 2,000 
led by Mr. Smith in part songs: an 
all-city band of about 200 players and 
an all-city junior orchestra of some 
200 Anna Johansen will lead both 
junior high and senior high combined 
orchestras. Joseph Skornicka is to be 
in charge of the band. 


Choirs Will Unite 


he a 


All the high school members of a 
cappella choirs, of which there are now 
six, will unite in a massed chorus di- 
rected by Mr. Smith. The Auditorium, 
which has a capacity of between 6,000 
and 7,000, will be used for all these 
events. 

The city’s graduate orchestra, called 
the Young People’s Orchestra, is sup 
ported by the city to the extent of about 
$3,000 a vear and is directed by Milton 
Rusch. It is a splendid organization, 
really a high grade orchestra school, 
and is attracting attention among or- 








chestra leaders. Frederick Stock and 
other conductors have commended this 
enterprise, and it is one of which Mil- 
waukee may well be proud. 

Margaret Rice continues as the prin- 
cipal musical manager in the city— 
again taking charge of the Chicago 
Symphony concerts, which have had a 
surprisingly good patronage for this 
All the old enthusiasm for this 
series has been maintained; in fact, 
interest has been enhanced by the addi- 
tion of a number of fine soloists, such 
as Guiomar Novaes, pianist. 

Up to date the orchestra has ap 
peared in six concerts—on Oct. 31, 


season 


Nov. 21, Dec. 5, Dec. 19, Jan. 9 and 
30. Two concerts remain—on Feb. 6 
and 20. All these concerts are given in 
the Pabst Theatre. 

In addition, Miss Rice has presented 
a long list of special attractions, in- 
cluding Vicente Escudero at the Pabst 
on Oct. 30 and the Vienna Sanger- 
knaben on Novy. 16 at the same place. 
Among other special attractions, she 
scheduled Heinrich Schlusnus on Jan. 
29. The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus will come on Feb. 27 and 
Paderewski on March 11. 

\n opera company from Chicago has 

(Continued on page 161) 











“He played with thorough 
musicianship and a good 
balance between fire and 
restraint.” 

—N. Y. Times, Nov. 24, 1932 











—Olin Downes, New York Times, Nov. 14, 1932 
A GIFTED AND SENSITIVE PLAYER. 


MUCH ENTHUSIASM. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





JOHN 


CORIGLIANO 


“His golden touch, the artistry of his phrasing, the 
mellow voice of his instrument and the impeccable 
bowing proved him a fitting artist to be with Chalia- 
pin on his present tour of the United States.” 


—Washington, D. C., Post, Dec. 13, 1932 
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|| HE HAS A WARM TONE AND INTERPRETIVE GIFTS; HIS || 
PLAYING SURE AND BRILLIANT. 
| 


HIS PLAYING SEEMED TO STRIKE A DECIDED CHORD OF 
POPULARITY AND HIS WORK WAS RECEIVED WITH 


ADDRESS: 
113 West 57th St.. New York 








"Artistically excellent, pleas- | 
ing, displaying sufficient vol- 
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ume and brilliance." 


—Hartford, Conn., 
Dec. 5, 1932 
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—Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 14, 1932 , 
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New Enterprises Rise on San Francisco’s Horizon 


Dawn of New Year Witnesses 
Unparalleled Number of Bud- 
ding Projects — Orchestral 
Ventures Increase—Post-sea- 
son of Symphony Concerts Is 
Possibility in March—Good 
Work Done for Young People 
—Municipal Series Attracts 
Large Audiences with Choral 
and Solo Features 


By Marsory M. FisHEer 
S AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 5.—The 


dawn of the New Year found an 
unparalleled number of new musi- 
cal enterprises looming upon the hori 
zon of this city by the Golden Gate. 





Bernardino Molinari, Guest Conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony in January 


The brevity of the current symphony 
season has encouraged ambitious local 
conductors to believe there may be a 
place for their orchestral ventures be- 
tween the months of February and 
June. 

Whether such radiant optimism is 
well founded remains to be seen, but it 
is certain that Merit (with a capital 
M) will win a dignified success for 
almost any artistic enterprise in this 
city, if it is rightly managed. 

Consequently one awaits the first ap- 
pearance of the San Francisco Sin- 
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Gastone Usigli, Conductor of the San 
Francisco Chamber Symphony Orchestra 





Issay UVobrowen, 


fonietta with interest. Organized and 
conducted by Giulio Minetti (well 
known for his work with the amateur 


bears his name) and 
sponsored by an organization of art 
patrons known as the Sinfonietta As 
sociation, this ensemble of twenty-four 


orchestra that 


routined orchestral men expects to 
give five concerts before the current 
season ends. The dates and place are 


yet to be announced 
Unemployed are Engaged 
Gastone Usigli, known as composer 


and guest conductor (in his own 
works) with the San Francisco Sym 
phony, recently organized the San 


Francisco Chamber Symphony, largely 


from the ranks of the unemployed or 
chestral men. His aim is the presenta 
tion of works written for small 


orchestra, new works, and the featuring 
of resident soloists. 

The initial appearances of this 
Chamber Symphony received favorable 





Giulio Minetti, Organizer and Conductor of 
the San Francisco Sinfonietta 


comment, and 1933 sees a financial cam 
paign to underwrite a series of con- 
certs. The men rehearse gratuitously, 
but the Union demands a minimum pay- 
ment for the men at every public ap- 
pearance. 

Neither of these is in any way com 


parable to nor competitive with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
which is under the patronage of the 
San Francisco Musical Association 


and the management of Peter D. Con 
ley, who serves in similar capacity for 


Conductor of the San Francisco Symphony, and Mrs. 





Are 


Dobrowen, 
Given a "Cheerio" Sendoff by Peter D. Conley (Right), Manager of the San Francisco 
Musical Association, the San Francisco Opera Company and His Own Artists’ Series 


the Opera Association. 
The Symphony, which played its 
opening concerts under the baton of its 





Gaetano Merola, Director of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association 
own conductor, Issay Dobrowen, con 
cluded its ten-week season under the 
baton of Bernardino Molinari who 
came trom Rome to conduct the Janu 
ary concerts. Alfred Hertz was the 
guest conductor during the month of 
December. There is a strong possibility 
that March will bring a post-season 
series of concerts under Mr. Dob- 


rowen’s direction. 
Molinari Ends Series 

the Young People’s Symphony As 
sociation has continued its 
work on a curtailed schedule, present 
ing three concerts instead of five in the 
War Memorial Opera House under 
the management of Alice Metcalf. Ber 
nardino Molinari was to conduct the 
final one in this series on Jan. 27 and 
to conclude his engagement on Jan. 28 
with the first Municipal Symphony 
Concert under the auspices of the Art 
Commission of the Board of Super- 
visors. 

The Municipal Concerts have consist 
ently attracted the largest audiences. 
Probably because of the low admission 
prices and the supplementary attrac 
tions, each program featuring a guest 
soloist or choral work with the assist- 
ance of the Municipal Chorus, which is 
a distinct credit to its director, Dr. 
Hans Leschke. Bach’s Mass in B 
Minor was scheduled for the conclud- 
ing concert 


also good 





Group Organizations, Such as 
Chamber Music Ensembles, 
Spring Into Being—Dobrowen 
Founds Quartet Which Is Pri- 
vately Financed — Trio Con- 
tinues from Last Season—Es- 
tablishment of Opera and Bal- 
let School Is Focal Point of 
Interest—Clubs and Choruses 
Keep Abreast of the Times 


What the Summer Symphony Asso- 
ciation will do this year is problemati- 





Wallace M. Alexander, President of the San 
Francisco Opera Association 


cal. But there is reason to believe it 
will give the usual series of summer 
concerts with guest conductors of dis 
tinction co-operating in so far as is 
possible with the San Mateo Philhar- 
monic Society, which sponsors the out- 
door summer symphonies in the Wood 
land Theatre at Hillsborough. 
Quartet Is Active 
\llied with the Symphony Orchestra 
in personnel and management, although 
privately financed, is the San Francisco 
Symphony String Quartet, which was 
founded by Issay Dobrowen, with Con- 


certmaster Naoum Blinder and As- 
sistant Concertmaster Lajos Fenster, 


as violinists; with Jascha Veissi, solo 


viola, and Willem Dehe, solo ’cello, of 
the orchestra completing the personnel. 
(Continued on page 153) 








Richard M. Tobin, President of the San 
Francisco Chapter of Pro Musica 
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Concerts Flourish in Region of the Southland 


Philharmonic Orchestra Is Larg- 
est Single Factor in Cultural 
Life of Los Angeles—City Pro- 
vides Fertile Field for Growth 
of Chamber Groups — Artists 
Programs are Notable—Choral 
Society Produces Standard 
and Novel Works 


By Hat. D. Crain 
OS ANGELES, Feb. 5.—The 


Philharmonic Orchestra remains 

the largest single factor in the 
cultural life of Los Angeles. For tour- 
teen seasons it has brought the best in 
symphonic literature to the community, 
relying for support entirely on the gen- 
erosity of William Andrews Clark, on 
whose purse strings it has pulled rather 
freely in the last few years. The hun 
dred-odd musicians hold contracts for 
one more year, and Mr. Clark has let 
it be known that he cannot assume the 
entire burden after that. 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski is completing 
his third season as conductor and has 
maintained the high standards which 
his public has been taught to expect. 
He will leave at the end of this season 
to be the conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, further unsettling the future 





Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Chairman of the Women's 
Committee of the Philharmonic, and Founder 
of the Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet 


of the Los Angeles orchestral situation 

The usual series of fourteen concert 
pairs is being given this year, with as 
many concerts on Sunday afternoons 
generally of a popular nature. The Fri 
day evening programs are practically 
sold out and the Sunday concerts are 
generally well patronized, depending 
much upon the popularity of the soloist 
The mid-week series usually presents a 
prominent artist as soloist. Nina Kosh- 
etz will be heard on Feb. 9 and 10; 
Leon Zighera, violinist, will make his 
local debut on March 23 and 24, and 
Gunnar Johansen will be heard on April 
6 and 7. George Leslie Smith is man- 
ager of the Philharmonic 

Two More for Children 

The children’s concerts, begun last 
season under the guidance of Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, added two to its number this 
winter, making four in all. On thes 
occasions, the youngsters crowd the 
auditorium to capacity and applaud with 
enthusiasm. The remaining dates are 
for March 18 and April 22 followin 
a program given on Jan. 14 


Other orchestral activities which the 


community maintains include those oi 
the Woman’s Symphony, conducted by 
Arthur Alexander. Mr. Alexander has 
brought this body of some eighty mu 
Ssicians, many of whom are amateurs, 
to a high state of proficiency. Two con 
certs will be given before the close of 
the season, in addition to other appear 
ances which are scheduled. 

Pasadena has a flourishing orches- 
tra that gives a regular series of free 
concerts in the beautiful new audito 
rium. The encouragement imparted by 





Dr. Artur Rodzinski, Conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Alix ‘ us concert last spring, 
¢ t at players a spurt that 
is carrying them far im their efforts 
against large odds this winter. The 
string players, composed largely of pu 
s of Reginald Bland, who conduct 
erts, at particular! good Tet 

grams are scheduled before the clos 

A Vital Ensemble 

Los \ngeles is DT ing a fertile held 

r the growth of string quartets and 
nsemble music. Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
seems to have given the impetus to the 


resent cycle when she founded the 


artlett-Frankel Quartet three years 
ag n honor of her father. Under her 
patronage this ensemble, composed of 
Sylvain Noack, Anthony Briglio, Emil 
Ferir and Nicolas Ochi-Albi, has de 
veloped int a vital factor, giving a 
series of more than a dozen concerts 
in the various high schools. In addi 
tion, there are three concerts in the 
Biltmore Music Room by candle light 
\ remaining date is March 17 


\ newer organization on the horizon, 


but one which has won its spurs in a 


revious season s the Vertchamp 
Quartet, tounded last season by Albert 
Vertcl vl s first violinist of th 
ensemble. The other members are Hans 
Whippler. Phillip Kahgan and Con 
stantin Bakaleinikoff. It is having its 
largest opportunity in three concerts 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Chamber 
Mus Cc . “ety werner the lirection of 
Mrs. Charles Thomasett. wife of a 
pr nt tt The S id con 

rt int series to take place on 
an. 18, with Ilse Rod ski, pianist 
and Antonio Raimonde as assisting art 
sts. The third will be this month. Mr 





William Andrews Clark, Jr., Founder and for 
Fourteen Years Sole Guarantor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Vertchamp, who is engaged at the Para 
mount Studios, will give a violin recital 
under the auspices of the Junior League, 
on: March 3. 

\nother quartet, organized last 
season under the name of the John Reed 
Quartet, is heard semi-monthly at the 





George Leslie Smith, Manager of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 


lohn Reed Club. It is composed of 
Samuel Albert, Doris Cheyne, Lysbeth 
LeFevre and G. R. Menhennick. 

\n ensemble, composed of ‘Paloma 
Schramm-Baruch, pianist; Philip A 
Kahgan viola, and \xel Simonsen, 
cellist, and known as the Bar-Kah-Si 
Ensemble, compounded from the first 
svilables of the artists’ names, was to 
vive the second in its series of Bilt 
more concerts on Jan. 24, with Morris 
Stoloff, violinist, and Antonio Rai 
mondi, clarinetist, assisting. \n en 
eagement in the Coleman Series in 
Pasadena was scheduled fot Jan 15 
his group plans a series of five sub 

iption concerts in the Biltmore next 
season 

Pro Musica Increases 
Che Los \ngeles chapter of Pro Mu 


sica, long rated as one of the most vital 


chapters in the country, has received 
idded impetus through the residence 
here in recent month of FE Robert 


Schmitz, international president. With 
i growing membership of several hun 
lred, the organization gives at least 


four concerts annually, presenting pro 


grams of unusual calibre. Florent 
Schmitt was the first newcomer this 
season, with Alexandre Tansman fol- 
lowing on Jan. 11. In line with Mr. 
Schmitz’s original plan of presenting 
American compositions as well as those 
from other countries, the society is co- 
operating with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra for the presentation of an all- 
American program in the Auditorium 
in March. The Roth String Quartet 
will give the fourth concert in April. 
Because of the serious illness of Mrs. 
Leland Atherton Irish, president of the 
chapter, local affairs have been ar- 
ranged with the assistance of Mr. 
Schmitz. He will play the Roy Harris 
Piano Concerto in San Francisco this 
month, and will spend March in the 
East fulfilling engagements. 
Managerial Activities 

The managerial activities of L. E. 

Behymer have not waned. On the con- 





E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist and International 
President of Pro Musica 


trary, nearly fifty years of service finds 
the veteran impresario branching out 
into new territory and working out new 
ideas for the dissemination of musical 
culture. With the season almost half 
spent, there remain the following book 
ings: The Don Cossack Chorus, Feb. 
14; Josef Hofmann, Feb. 21; Joseph 
Szigeti, March 14; Yehudi Menuhin, 
May 2; Walter Gieseking, March 13, 
with a probable date for Nelson Eddy 
in February. Doris Kenyon and José 
Iturbi were to appear earlier. A new 
department for radio and motion pic- 
tures has been added to the manage- 
ment, under the direction of Edwin 
Lester. In addition to other activities, 
Mr. Behymeér is in charge of a weekly 
program at Barker Brothers. 

Another series of artists’ programs 
is arranged annually by Ruth Cowan, 
western representative of NBC Artists. 
Rachmaninoff will give two programs, 
Feb. 13 and Feb. 18; following the 
scheduled appearance of Mary Wig- 
man and her company on Jan. 24. The 
Vienna Sangerknaben were scheduled 
for concerts on Jan. 16 and Jan. 21, 


ind Kreisler for Jan. 31 and Feb. 4. 
Opera had its fling this season, ‘al 
though not in the grand manner of 
other years. Nothing definite has yet 
been arranged, but it is probable that 
the San Francisco Opera Association 
will again co-operate with the George 
Leslie Smith management for another 
series in the fall. With Hans Blech 
schmidt, Pietro Cimini and many other 
experienced opera conductors, and 
seasoned artists in our midst, opera of 
(Continued on page 118) 
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high calibre cordlii te prowided! at a 
minimum (of cesqpense 

Likewise the gis of Piollw 
Bow! for test summer ane stull! im abey- 
ance. ‘Glenn Timiélal uw Manager 
Dance programs, jpageunts and! concerts 
of @ more poplar mattiune tham before 
are sugpestions imulic. The seasem will 
open on hrily 4, aml will! continue for 
eight weeks, four mits a week. Con: 
ductors and sdlosit will ie announced 
later. 


vood 


Oratory (Cincerts 
The Orstorim Samet... fier nearly fil 
teen wears wmiler tthe /kadersliim of John 
Smaliman, is llimitne its 


ASO S ac- 


tivities to two concerts. The annual 
Messiah in the Auditorium was well 
patronized, auguring well for a suc- 
cessful presentation of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah around Easter time. Mr. Small- 
man’s A Cappella Choir is still tend- 
ing the sacred fires, although venturing 
less afield than in former years. It will 
give a single program this season, ap- 
pearing in the Wilshire Ebell Theatre 





Leuis Woodson Curtis, Head of the Music 
Division of the Los Angeles City Schools 


this month. Mr. Smallman is also con- 
ductor of the St. Cecilia Chorus, which 
has yet another program before vaca- 
tion. 

Of the 


major choral societies, the 
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Ellis Club has evoked outstanding in- 
terest through the great stride it has 
made under the leadership of Hans 


Blechschmidt, resident here since the 
last American tour of the German 
Opera Company. He has achieved 


wonders with this organization of 
eighty male voices. Discarding the 
usual repertoire, he is introducing 


works of the highest merit, and, what 
is more, making the singers and their 
public like them. 


Clubs Plan Concerts 


Two concerts are yet planned for the 
Women’s Lyric Club, conducted for 
more than thirty years by J. B. Pou- 
lin, and two programs for the Orpheus 
Club, for several years under the direc- 
tion of Hugo Kirchhofer. 

No survey of musical Los Angeles 
would be complete without a word of 





Hans 


Blechschmidt, 


Recently Engaged as 
Director of the Ellis Club 

the Hollywood Community Chorus, this 
year under the presidency of Frieda 
Peycke. Organized before the war, and 
carried on for many years through the 
energy and enthusiasm of Artie Mason 
Carter, this group continues to meet 
every Tuesday night in the auditorium 
of the Hollywood High School. 

The music department in the city 
schools, under the direction of Louis 
Woodson Curtis, is doing magnificent 
work. An a cappella festival was an- 
nounced for the _— Rock —_ 





COLUMBUS ATTENDS 


Chicago eutnhcar and Eminent 
Recitalists Give Notable 
Lists 


CoL_umBus, Feb. 5.—More than 3,000 
heard the concert given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Frederick Stock, as the closing event 
of the Symphony Club’s season on Jan. 
16. 

The generous program was made up 
of Mozart’s Symphony in D (Kochel 
504), the First Symphony of Sibelius, 
the Haydn-Brahms Variations, Debus- 
sy’s Prelude a l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune 
and Dr. Stock’s own arrangement of 
excerpts from Siegfried. 

No visiting orchestra conductor holds 
a higher place in the esteem of Colum- 
bus music-lovers than Dr. Stock, who 
is always received with every mark 


of affection and enthusiasm. 
January 


Other events of were: a 








Behymer, 


we Impresario for Nearly 
Fifty Years 
School, with four choirs participating. 


Mendelssohn’s Elijah is being rehearsed 
for presentation by the junior college, 
and an oratorio festival is again in 
preparation by the music department of 
the Fremont School, under the super- 
vision of Ida Bach. The orchestra of 
250 from the elementary schools, under 
the direction of Jennie Jones, will give 
another Auditorium concert. The or- 
chestral division is also doing interest- 
ing work, as revealed in the concerts 
presented at the recent State Teachers’ 
Convention, meeting in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Curtis is president of the Society 
for the Advancement of American 
Music, which has already sponsored 
one interesting program this winter. 
Works of Fanny C. Dillon, Los An- 
geles composer, were to comprise the 
program of the second concert. 

The music department of the Uni- 


versity of Southern California, under 
the direction of Dean Walter Skeel, 
attracts many to its programs. An or- 


chestral concert under Alexander Ste- 
wart has been listed, and four or five 
seniors will give graduation programs 
in the spring. 

The influx of well known artists, 
largely on account of the movies, is 
having its effect on the musical con- 
sciousness of the community. Many 
musicians, hailed in the musical capi- 
tals of the world, are attracted to this 
Elysium of the Southland, some teach- 
ing and some giving concerts; but all 
tending to raise the standard of music 
in every field. 


Ceecenertaanereeenennent 


MANY FINE EVENTS 


glowing song recital by Lotte Lehmann, 
as the fourth event of the Women’s 
Music Club series; a piquant evening 
of dances by Vicente Escudero and 
his two partners, presented by the Civic 
Concerts; and a capable performance 
of Randall Thompson's clever Rosemary 
Cycle by the Women’s Music Club 
Choral Society under Charlotte Gaines’s 
leadership at the January matinee of the 
club. 

We have also heard the local prem- 
iere of Vaughan Cahill’s Scherzo for 
piano and chamber orchestra, at the 
Saturday Music Club's concert on Jan. 
21, with the composer conducting, and 
Edwin Stainbrook as solo pianist; a 
violin recital in Mees Auditorium by 
Robert Perutz on Jan. 22; and a choral 
concert given in Memorial Hall on Jan. 
21 by the King Avenue Methodist 
Church Choir, under the 
Herbert Huffman. 


RoswitHa C. SMITH 
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Orchestral Events Enliven Season in Twin Cities 


Minneapolis Symphony Guar- 
anteed Continuation in _ its 
Thirtieth Year of Existence 
—Orchestra Tours’ Several 
States—Thursday Musical and 
Schubert Clubs Maintain Ac- 
tivities in Sponsoring Local 
and Visiting Recitalists—Cecil- 
ian Singers Have Success in 
Initial Season 


By Dr. Victor Ni_sson 


INNEAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—The 
M Twin Cities of St. Paul and 

Minneapolis this season join in 
celebrating important anniversaries of 
their leading musical organizations. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra has more than ever before become 
the pride, not only of its home city but 
also of the friendly neighbor, St. Paul, 
since its affiliation with the University 
of Minnesota. For its thirtieth season 
the orchestra faced the necessity of ask- 
ing for a renewal of the pledged 
guaranty of its backers for another 
three-year period which alone would 
make it possible for this organization 
to continue its activities. 

The thing was accomplished very 
largely because of Eugene Ormandy, 
the orchestra’s conductor. The fact that 
he accepted with enthusiasm the posi- 
tion in Minneapolis, gave such an im- 
petus to the symphonic movement here 





Eugene Ormandy, Conductor of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra 


that the far-sighted and indefatigable 
men who constitute the board of direc- 
tors of the orchestra, with Elbert L. 
Carpenter at the head and Mrs. Car- 
lyle Scott as manager, could not but 
throw their influence, in spite of the 
financial depression, toward a continua- 
tion of this important institution. 


Midwinter Tour Scheduled 


Of the sixteen Friday night sub 
scription concerts five remain. ‘There 
are twenty-one popular Sunday con- 














ELSA HILGER 


Soloist Manhattan Symphony Dvorak Con- 
certo, Feb. 12, 1933. Haydn Concerto, 
Nov. 7, 1932. Soloist Pennsylvania Sym- 


phony, March 6 and Nov. 13. Soloist 
Newark Music Foundation, Newark, 
March 21. 


“A Star of the evening—serious musician- 
ship.” 


“One of the masters of the instrument of 
the present day.” 
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Solo Cellist 


New York Times, Feb. 8 


—Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 14 





Elsa, Maria and Greta 


HILGER 


SOLOISTS: TRIPLE 
CONCERTO, BEETHOVEN 


with Manhattan Symphony, New 
York City; 


with Philadetphia Symphony, 
1932. 


SOLOISTS 
RUBENSTEIN CLUB 
Evening concert, New York City, 

Feb. 14, 1933. 


(Double Concerto, Brahms—new 
Hadley Trio, op. 132, com- 
posed for Hilger Trio.) 


84 Park Avenue 











PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Feb. 5th 
Mana-Zucea Music Club, Miami, Feb. 28th, University Miami. 


For Dates, Address: 
Hilger Concert Management 
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Larchmont, N. Y. 
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Joseph Szigeti and 








certs. Mr. Ormandy, in spite of re- 
peated appearances as guest with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has conducted 
all concerts himself, except two which 
were splendidly led by Eugene Goos- 
sens and one which Paul Lemay, trusty 
assistant conductor, had in charge. Fri- 
day soloists have been Lily Pons, Gota 
Ljungberg, Roland Hayes, Gere Cotna, 
Eunice Norton. 
Myra Hess and Vladimir Horowitz are 





Harold Ayers, Concertmaster of the Min- 

neapolis Symphony and Director of the Violin 

Department of the Minneapolis College of 
Music 


yet to appear, with others to be an 
nounced. 

The annual midwinter tour of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was 
begun immediately after its popular con- 
cert on Jan. 28. This event was attended 
by a capacity audience, which heard 
a program given by the orchestra under 
Mr. Ormandy’s baton in combination 
with the St. Olaf Choir, singing a cap- 
ella under the conductorship of F. 
Melius Christiansen. 

This year the orchestra is appearing 
in eleven cities, covering 6,000 miles. 
The itinerary is as follows: Indianapo- 
lis, Jan. 30; Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 1; 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 3; Jacksonville, Fla., 
Feb. 4; Gainesville, Fla., Feb. 5; Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Feb. 7; Greensboro, N. 
C., Feb. 8; Pittsburgh, Feb. 10; 
Youngstown, O., Feb. 12; and Colum- 
bus, Feb. 13.The orchestra will return 
to Minneapolis on Feb. 14 and will 
give its first home-coming concert on 
Sunday, Feb. 19. Future soloists will 
be: Vladimir Horowitz, March 10; 
Myra Hess, March 17; and Yehudi 
Menuhin, April 14. 

The University Artists Course under 
the direction of Mrs. Scott has em- 
braced so far the recitals of Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Galli-Curci, Charles Courboin (the 
last mentioned in a join program with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
under Mr. Ormandy) and Lotte Leh- 
mann. Mischa Levitzki and John Mc 
Cormack are announced for Feb. 6 and 
April 5, respectively. 


Clubs Present Varied Events 


The Thursday Musical, of which 
Mrs. H. S. Godfrey is the energetic 
president, commemorates the fortieth 


year of its existence, which so far has 
boasted as special features an opera 
recital with Forrest Lamont and Lorna 
Doone Jackson, a Haydn bicentennial 








Mrs. Carlyle Scott, Manager of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony and of the University of 
Minnesota Artists’ Course 


program including vocal and _ instru- 
mental chamber music and the Fare- 
well Symphony, and a performance of 
Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel by 
an opera company from Chicago. The 
Musical also presented Duncan Robert- 


son, baritone, in a recital on Feb. 2 





Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, President of the Thurs- 
day Musical, Celebrating Its Fortieth Season 


Arthur Corey and Xenia Zarenia, danc- 
ers, will be presented on March 30. 
The Thursday Musical will suspend 


its annual students’ contest because of 
the financial depression, and because 
teaching conditions have been further 
affected by excessive sickness caused 
by unseasonably mild weather. Students 
already registered for the contest will 
be given opportunities to appear in a 
program of the Thursday Musical in 
MacPhail School Auditorium and will 
be kept enrolled for the contest of next 
season. , 

The Schubert Club in St. Paul, a 
similar organization, will continue with 
its fiftieth season which in its artists re- 
citals has already brought Grete Stiick- 
gold, Sonia Sharnova, Andreas Weiss- 
gerber and Heinrich Schlusnus: and 
which will bring the Liége String Quar- 
tet on Feb. 17 and Jan Smeterlin on 
March 9. Mrs. Charles A. Guyer has 


(Continued on page 155) 
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Rochester Audiences are Larger Than Ever 





Gratifying Success Attends Sun- 
day Evening Concerts—Phil- 
harmonic and Civic Orchestras 
Prove Magnets to Public— 
Civie Association Exerts Active 
Influence — Eastman School 
Sponsors Leading Enterprises 
—New Opera Company Pro- 
gresses—Singing Units Demon- 
strate Their Efficiency—Amer- 
ican Compositions Featured 


By Mary Ertz Wii 
RR ‘events conti Feb. 5.—Musical 


events continue to be well sup- 

ported in this city. In _ fact, 
audiences are larger than in former 
years. The Civic Music Association, of 
which Simon Stein is president, is very 
gratified with the success of the -Ro- 
chester Civic Orchestra Sunday evening 
concerts at the Eastman Theatre. Guy 
Frazer Harrison, conductor of the Civic 
Orchestra, is an excellent program- 
maker ; and this fact, together with the 
change in location, has increased the 
attendance 100 per cent over that of 
last season. The final concert in this 
series will be held on May 7. 

The Rochester Civic Opera Company, 
formed recently under the auspices of 
the Civic Music Association, is giving 
two more light operas this season, 
Naughty Marietta in February, and 
another in April, to be announced later. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra 
broadcasts over WHAM every Monday 
evening from 8:30 to 9. There are also 
a number of children’s concerts yet to 
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Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music and Conductor of the 
American Composers’ Series 


be given. These are broadcast to the 
public schools every Tuesday. 

There are to be three more Philhar- 
monic Orchestra concerts—one on the 
afternoon of Feb. 9, with Eugene 
Goossens conducting and Dr. Howard 
Hanson as guest conductor; another on 
the evening of Feb. 16 with Walter 
Damrosch conducting, and the third on 
the evening of Feb. 23, under Fritz 
Reiner. 


Metropolitan Opera Anticipated 
Negotiations are under way for the 
annual visit of the Metropolitan Opera 
during the first week in May. 
The celebration of Music Week will 
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be held in May under the auspices of 
the Eastman School of Music and the 
general direction of Dr. Hanson, di- 
rector of the school. The events of the 
festival will follow the line of former 
ones—presentation of some of the music 
given during the season in the Ameri- 
can Composers’ Series, a symphony, 
ballets, choral works and other new 
productions, all by American composers. 

The Children’s Theatre events, which 
are sponsored by the Civic Music As- 
sociation, seem to be filling a real need 
in the community life, and are well 
patronized by both the young and adults. 
They are given on Saturdays at the 
Eastman Theatre. 





Arthur M. See, Manager of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


Several more concerts in the Ameri- 
can Composers’ Series will be given this 
spring in the Eastman Theatre, the 
progranis being played by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
baton of Dr. Hanson. 

The Eastman School Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Samuel Belov, broadcasts 
from WHAM every Wednesday after- 





Richard T. Halliley, Conductor of the Festival 
Chorus, Which Will Give Boris and Carmen 


noon at 4 o'clock, and is to be heard 
again in public concerts in the Eastman 
Theatre. Programs are largely classical, 
with a few ventures into atonal music. 
The orchestra will take part in the 
Music Festival in May. 

The Eastman School Chorus, led by 
Herman Genhart, will give several con- 








Eva Wannamacher, Who Conducts the 


Chadwick Chorus 


certs in Kilbourn Hall this spring, and 
will be a participant in the May Music 
Festival. 

Celebrities to Appear 


The Eastman Theatre concert series 
has still. three attractions to come— 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, Feb. 10; 
Mary Wigman, dancer, Feb. 17, and 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, March 3. 

The Festival Chorus, Richard T. 





Theodore Fitch, Who Leads the Catholic 
Women's Chorus and the University of 
Rochester Glee Club 


Halliley, conductor, which has been pre- 
senting five High Lights of Grand 
Opera accompanied by the Civic Or- 
chestra on Sunday evenings at the 
Eastman Theatre, has two more still to 
come—Boris in March and Carmen in 
April. These events have drawn large 
crowds. 

The Catholic Women’s Chorus, led 
by Theodore Fitch, is planning a Lenten 
concert in April, and has several other 
engagements in churches. It is having 
an active and successful season. Mr. 
Fitch also conducts the University of 
Rochester Glee Club, and reports a good 
season for the latter ensemble. with 
prospects of an extended spring trip 
to the East and South. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, composed 
of thirty-five singers and conducted by 
Louis F. Marsh, is active and plans a 
public concert in April. The Teutonia 


(Continued on page 154) 




















Performances Attract Many En- 
thusiasts—Symphony Is Con- 
ducted by Resident Musician— 
Orchestras from Boston, De- 
troit, Chicago and Minneapolis 
Are Welcomed—Local Groups 
Show Progressive and Ener- 
getic Spirit—Art Society Has 
Big Season 


By Harvey GAuL 


mortgages are dropping like gun- 

men in a movie film and we are 
all busted like a model T flivver, we 
are still carrying on, and what is more, 
we still have audiences, and while they 
may be only sheriffs and sheriffs’ as- 
sistants, still they’re audiences, and for 
that we’re all grateful in the City of 
Smoke, Smog and follow Soot. 

They tell us (oh! the naughty propa- 
gandists) that Pittsburgh is not as 
badly hit as are many towns; and while 
that may be true, still what with the 


P trortgazes are Feb. 5.—If second 


Will Earhart, Director of Music in the Public 
hools 


steel mills shut down, the coal pits de- 
serted, the oil pumps not running and 
the glass works empty, we can hardly 
be called a flush town; and yet hope 
springs eternal and prosperity is just 
around the corner of the Heinz pickle 
works or some place. 

So we lop off a symphony here, cut 
down a concert there, omit a soloist 
elsewhere, and by tightening up the 
civic belt and practising a little econ- 
omy, domestic and general, we manage 
to pull through. 

As a matter of fact, we’re doing much 
better than we anticipated, and whereas 
some of us thought the season would 
flatten out, that all the sales talk in the 
world wouldn’t sell courses, still three 
courses have as large audierices as they 
have ever had, and for that a loud 
“Gratias Deo.” 

The Pittsburgh Symphony, Antonio 
Modarelli, baton-man, is down just one 
concert over last year’s series. The 
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Einstein Entertains Musicians 

PASADENA, CAL., Feb. 5.—Prof. Al- 
bert Einstein recently entertained a 
group of musicians, his guests includ- 
ing Hans Blechschmidt, conductor; 
Mary Tarr, violinist; Maurice Amster- 
dam, ‘cellist, and Lillian Steuber, pian- 
ist. 
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Confidence Reigns as Pitts 





Antonio Modarelli, Conductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra 


Mosque seems to be jammed with loyal 
symphonists, and while things are not 
coleur de rose, the men having to take 
a cut or two, still optimism reigns. 
Coe Galde, contralto of Chicago; was 
the first guest artist; Elizabeth Oppen- 
heim, pianist of Baltimore, the second; 
Walter Gieseking, of the universe, will 
be the third. The other two soloists 
have not been announced. : 
No visiting conductors this season, 
Antonio Modarelli taking over all per- 
formances. Perhaps it is just as well, 
+ 
ae * 





Anna Laura Cree, Conductor of the Twentieth 
Century Club Choral 


as it gives young Mr. Modarelli a 
chance to grow with the men. 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra Associa- 
tion, May Beegle at the managerial 
helm, cut down its roster one symphony, 
the calendar as it now stands calls for 
the Boston Symphony, Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky ; Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the evening con- 
cert, Victor Kolar presenting the after- 
noon program, and the year finished off 
with Dr. Frederick Stock and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra in two con- 





Kubelik Injured in Motor Accident 

PRAGUE, Feb. 1.—Jan Kubelik was 
seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent while driving through the suburb 
of Bubentch on Jan. 14. Mr. Kubelik 
had two ribs broken. His Stradivarius 
violin which was with him was un- 
damaged. 


certs, while Minneapolis comes on for 
a matinee and an evening performance. 

These orchestras are prime favorites 
here and all draw large and enthusiastic 
audiences. 

Oscar E, Del Bianco is making great 
strides with his Pittsburgh String En- 
semble, a group of some twenty-four 
ardent symphonists playing a_half- 
dozen programs at Carnegie Hall. Lo- 
cal singers and players are featured at 
these concerts and they are doing well. 

Among the school orchestras, the 


© Parry 

May Beegle, Manager of Concert Series in 
Pittsburgh 

Carnegie Tech Orchestra, J. Vick 


O’Brien, conducting, stands out. Ferdi- 
nand Fillion of the Fillion Studios has 
a capital ensemble for which one or two 
concerts are planned. Oscar Demmler 
and the young men and women of the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute prepare a 
program or two. 

And that’s about all we get in orches- 
tral music, not too good, not bad and 
just enough to whet a symphonic appe- 
tite. 

Renowned Visitors 


The Pittsburgh Art Society is off to 
one of its biggest seasons, come snow 
and ice, hell and fair-weather, nothing 
can stop this sexegenarian organization, 
and sixty years is something. 

So we have Albert Spalding; Lotte 
Lehmann, who sings leider better than 
most sopranos sing I Love Life; John 
Goss and his London Singers; the Mu- 
sical Art String Quartet; Heinrich 
Schlusus, baritone of Vienna, and Myra 
Hess, English pianist. 

Now comes May Beegle’s ermine, 
limousine series, the Mosque Concerts, 
and certainly Miss Beegle is no piker 
this season, spending dollars as you 
would spend bread-line checks. 


A Notable Company 


First there is Maria Jeritza, then Jas- 
cha Heifetz, then Lucrezia Bori and 
the young year comes in with Escudero 
and his Spanish associates, and then 
came the Pride o’ Ireland, Jawn Mc- 
Cormack in person, not a movie, and 
the series closes with Horowitz. 

This year marks May Beegle’s tenth 
anniversary of the Mosque series and 
she’s doing it right—and consequently 
is jamming ’em in. 

Around the corner on Bellefield 
Street finds the Y. M. & W. H. A., an 
organization known for its pioneering, 
and this year young Ricci came the 
minute he stepped off the boat. Georges 
Barrére, beard, flute and style, arrives 
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burgh Holds Banner Aloft 





String Ensemble and Carnegie 
Tech Orchestra Are Capital 
Organizations — Recitalists of 
Celebrity Appear in Solo and 
Concerted Programs — Men’s 
Choruses, Women’s Choruses 
and Choruses of Mixed Voices 
Sing Admirably 


with the Barrére Little Symphony, to 
be followed by Alexander Gretchaninoff 
and the Gretchaninoff Trio in an eve- 
ning of Gretchaninoff songs. Victor 
Chenkin pulls in on the nine-forty and 
gives us an evening of his incompara- 
ble impersonations; Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, ‘cellist, returns; Pescha Kagan, 
Pittsburgh pianist, and Caroline Hil- 
mer, Pittsburgh contralto, also are in- 
cluded on the course, and with them 
are the Y: M. & W. H. A. Choral So- 
ciety in two concerts, and one or two 
supplementary programs such as the 
Kliachko ’cello concert. 

Too much credit cannot be given the 
Y. M. & W. H. A. for its path-blazing 
endeavors. This course has introduced 
many “first-times” to Pittsburgh. 


Choral Societies and the Like 


The Mendelssohn Choir, 200 of the 
best people in town and a chorus enjoy- 
ing a national reputation, gives two 
concerts each year, the season being 
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Mrs. Taylor Allderdice, Director of the 


Woman's City Club Choral 


supplemented by the annual rendition 
of Handel’s Messiah. 

Ernest Lunt, conductor, generally 
tries to present one new work and one 
accepted classic. 

The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, Lee 
Hess Barnes, director, sings two am- 
bitious programs each season, and at 
the first, Rollin Pease, baritone of Chi- 
cago, was the assisting soloist. Eighty 
men are in this chorus. 

The Y. M. & W. H. A. Chorus, a 
mixed organization, sings two concerts 
each year and specializes in Jewish mu- 
sic. This was one of the first choruses 
in America to feature Jewish works. 

The Tuesday Musical Club has a cap- 
ital chorus under the direction of Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd, and the accomplished 
women are heard in many: programs. 

The Twentieth Century Club has an 
able chorus of women under the direc- 
tion of Anna Laura Cree, one of Pitts- 
burgh’s outstanding sopranos. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Providence Keeps Mus 





Symphony Orchestra Assured 
of Permanence — Beethoven’s 
Ninth to Be Performed—Com- 
munity Course Is_ Brilliant 
Series—Boston and Cleveland 
Orchestras Will Be Heard— 
Distinguished Artists Engaged 
—Festival Chorus Carries Out 
Usual Program — Federated 
Clubs Contribute to General 
Progress 


By ARLAN R. COooLipDGE 


ROVIDENCE, Feb. 5.—There 
P has been no decrease either in the 
quality or in the quantity of good 
music prepared by local groups for the 
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Wassili Leps,. Conductor of the Providence 
Symphony Orchestra 


present musical season. In fact, the re- 
maining months are to bring added fea- 
tures in the form of programs by the 
Providence Symphony Orchestra, which 
is mow assured of permanence. The 
Community Concert Course continues 
to be a highly successful and brilliant 
series, and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra appears regularly as in former 
years. Other major concerts are pro- 
vided by the Providence Festival Cho- 
rus, the University Glee Club, the Ora- 
torio Society of Elmwood Church, and 
the various music clubs which are 





Berrick Schloss, Conductor of the University 
Glee Club 
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The Oratorio Society of Elmwood Church, William W. DeRoin, Director, 


es gee: 


ic on High Level 


Which Is Carrying 


Out an Ambitious Schedule for the Season 


active in the vicinity. 

The Providence Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Wassili Leps, will be 
heard on Feb. 26 and April 2. The 
program for the latter concert will fea- 
ture Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in 
which resident soloists and members of 
local choruses are to participate. Pub- 
lic response to the progress of this 
group, which is made up of Providence 
musicians, has been decidedly enthusi- 
astic; and it is the plan of the manag- 
ing board to give at least four concerts 
annually. 

There concerts to be 


remain two 


given in the series sponsored by the 
Providence 
sociation. 
Orchestra, 


Community Concerts As- 
On Feb. 14 the Cleveland 
Nikolai Sokoloff conduct- 





John B. Archer, Conductor of the Providence 
Festival Chorus 


ing, will give a program in which Har- 
old Bauer, pianist, will assist as solo- 
ist. Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, will be 
the artist for the final program on 
March 27. Mrs. John Nicholas Brown 
is the president of this association, 
which is so successfully furnishing the 
city with the best of musical attrac- 
tions. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will appear twice during the coming 
months, on Feb. 21 and on April 11. 
These concerts, which are to be given 
in the Albee Theatre, will be conducted 
by Serge Koussevtizky. 


Out-of-Door Program 


The Providence Festival Chorus, the 
largest choral organization in the city, 
is led by John B. Archer. It will carry 
out its usual program by concentrating 





Miss Mabel Woolsey, Secretary of the Paw- 
tucket Civic Music Association 


on a special out-of-door concert to be 
given at the Temple of Music in Roger 
Williams Park on Sunday, June 11. 
The mid-winter program is always pre- 
sented soon after New Year begins. 
The soloist for the out-of-door concert 
will be Cora Fry, soprano; and there 
will be an assisting concert band. The 
patron of this organization, which has 
become such an integral part of the 
city’s musical life, is Steven O. Met- 
calf. 

A concert of unusual importance will 
take place on Feb. 8 when Paderewski 
will return again to this city for a 
recital. 

The Oratorio Society of Elmwood 
Church has set for itself a difficult and 
worthy task in listing the following 
works for presentation during the 
season now in progress. On Feb. 19 
the group will sing Mendelssohn’s 
Saint Paul; on March 12 and 19 the 
work will be Haydn’s The Creation; 
Verdi’s Requiem will be presented on 
April 9; Stainer’s The Crucifixion is 
listed for April 14; and on May 4 the 
society will give Whiting’s Tale of the 
Viking. The society is under the direc- 
tion of William W. De Roin. Soloists 
are Ruth B. Ludgate, soprano; Eva G. 
McMahon, contralto; Mr. De Roin, 
tenor; James King, bass; Medora La- 
deveze, organist, and Charles D. Fiske, 
pianist. 


University Glee Club 


Two concerts remain in the schedule 
of the University Glee Club for the 
Berrick Schloss, con- 


present season. 
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Mrs. George Hail, President of the Chaminade 
Club of Providence 


ductor, will lead programs on Feb. 17 
and April 28 in Memorial Hall. Jacque- 
line Salomons, youthful French violin- 
ist, will be the soloist on the first of 
these programs. Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, is to be the assisting artist for the 
final concert. This is the twenty-sec- 
ond season of this capable organization. 
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Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie, President of the 
Chopin Club 


During the next several months, the 
Rhode Island Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Clifford G. King, president, 
will carry out plans for a series of pub- 
lic recitals for music students. Through 
the courtesy of a local broadcasting 
station, radio programs featuring Fed- 
eration artists will be given each Sun- 
day evening. Many of the Rhode Island 
clubs are providing for special programs 
appropriate to the commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the MacDowell Colony. 

Rhode Island state contests for young 
artists and students of piano, violin, 
’cello, organ, and voice will be con- 
ducted in Providence in March under 
the auspices of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Committees are being 
formed in preparation for Music Week 
in May. 

The Chaminade Club under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. George Hail, its presi- 
dent, will add to its regular meetings a 
Lenten program at the Music Mansion 
on March 23; and an artists’ recital 
in the auditorium of the Providence 
Plantations Club, on March 16, when 
the Memnon String Quartet will give 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Large Audiences Hear Concerts in Pittsburgh 

















Charles N. Boyd, Conductor of the P. M. I. 
Orchestra and the Chorus of the Tuesday 
Musical Club 


(Continued from page 121) 
growing organization under the baton 
of Mrs. Taylor Allderdice. 

The Tuesday Musical Club String 
Ensemble is one of the best of its kind 
and is directed by Ruth Thoburn Knox. 

The A Cappella Choir is a new or- 
ganizatfon of over fifty voices conse- 
crated to unaccompanied singing. It is 
a Fillion Studio adjunct and special- 





Marshall Bidwell, Organist of the Carnegie 
Institute 


izes in Sixteenth and Seventeenth cen- 
tury compositions. 

The Paramount Singers, a group or- 
ganized by T. Carl Whitmer, is being 
carried on by Arthur Jennings, and a 
spring concert is preparing. 

Dr. Charles N. Boyd also conducts 
the Cecelia Choir, affiliated with the 
Western Theological Seminary and the 
P. M. Il. Chorus, a group which oc- 
casionally gives light opera and straight 
concerts. 

Glee clubs everywhere, each college 
has its outfit, some are good and some 
are just college glee clubs; among the 
best being the University of Pittsburgh, 
and the College for Women. 

Lyman Almy Perkins directs the 
destinies of the Choir Ensemble and 
features oratorios. In every nearby 
town there is an oratorio society, and 
the returns are not all in. 

Marshall Bidwell, organist, the new 
incumbent at Carnegie, gives two pro- 
grams each week, a Saturday night and 





a Sunday afternoon program. Dr. Gas- 
par Petrus Koch gives a weekly Sunday 
afternoon recital at the Northside Car- 
negie Hall. 

Then it is an off week when some 
free-lance recitalist doesn’t come trumb- 
ing through with Bach and Guilmant. 
Among the prominent men are William 
Oetting, Arthur Jennings, Charles A. 
H. Pearson and Rudof Shalom Temple 
and Carnegie Tech, and many others. 
As a matter of fact, Pittsburgh is par- 
ticularly strong in able organists. 
























































































Ernest Lunt, Conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Choir 


Earl Truxell is president of the Mu- 
sicians’ Club, and this is one of the best 
men’s clubs in the country. 

We have almost as many radio broad- 
casting stations as we have choral so- 
cieties and organists; they are KDKA, 
WCAE, WWSW, WJAS and KQV, 
and not counting one that blew up the 
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Providence Events 


(Continued from page 122) 
the program. The annual 
Day will be held on April 20. 

The Pawtucket Civic Music Associa- 
tion, now in its third season, will con- 
clude its series of concerts for the pres- 
ent year with the presentation of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s opera, The Secret of Su- 
zanne, in the Pawtucket High School 
Auditorium on March 28. The princi- 
pals will be Vanni-Marcoux, baritone, 
formerly with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, and Marion Claire, soprano, 
with Henry Weber at the piano. The 
program will be supplemented by groups 
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Barnes, Conductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus 


Lee Hess 


other day. Sometimes these stations are 
fair and sometimes they are as terrible 
as the New York radio stations. 

Quite a number of independent, un- 
seried concerts are coming along, among 
them being the debut of Earl Harter, 
pianist; the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus and Paderewski. 


Retention of the Healthiest 


Much is to be done in Pittsburgh, 
much has been left undone. There have 
been quite a few casualties within the 
past year; and if not actual demises, 
then merely depressional hiatuses. 

Quite a few organizations have folded 
up, and we are curious to see what the 
coming season does. It may not be the 
survival of the fittest, but it will be the 
retention of the healthiest. 


of solos by each of the artists after the 
opera. The officers of the association 
are William Meiklejohn, president, and 
Mabel Woolsey, secretary. 

A series of Lenten organ recitals is 
planned for presentation at Pembroke 
College and Brown University. Arthur 
B. Hitchcock, university organist, and 
other local organists are to co-operate 
in these events. The choir of Brown 
University and the Pembroke Glee Club 
will combine to present a standard 
oratorio during Holy Week. 

The Monday Morning Musical Club 
will continue its activities as in former 
years. The president is Mary Colt 
Gross. Ada Holding Miller is chairman 
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of the Music Students’ Loan Fund. 
This organization meets every two 
weeks in the Lauderdale Building, gives 
financial assistance in the shape of loans 
to talented students, and sponsors free 
lectures on the programs of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra by Dr. W. 
Louis Chapman, local music critic. 

The Clavier Ensemble, of which Avis 
Bliven Charbonnel is the founder and 
president, will present concerts on Feb. 
12 and in April. A feature of both 
programs will be the playing of a con- 
certo for three pianos and string or- 
chestra by J. S. Bach. These concerts 
are held in the home of Mrs. George 
St. John Sheffield. 

Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie lists the 
following dates for concert activities 
by the Chopin Club of which she is 
president: Feb. 5, musical and tea at 
Churchill House; March 2, Plantations 
Club; March 5, musical and _ tea, 
Churchill House; March 30, Plantations 
Club; April 27, the annual President's 
Day, Plantations Club. 


SANTO DOMINGO GIVES 
OVATION TO ORCHESTRA 





Symphonic Society’s First Concert of 
Season Is Heard by Large and 
Happy Throng 


Santo Dominoo, W. I., Feb. 1.—An 
audience of 2,000 acclaimed the season’s 
first concert of the Santo Domingo 
Symphonic Orchestra. The Hon. Rafael 
L. Trujillo Molina, Preisdent of the 
Dominican Republic, and his Cabinet 
Ministers were present. 

Enrique Mejia Arredondo conducted. 
He is a young musician, but possesses 
abundant temperament and held his 
forces well in hand. On the program 
were the Overture to Egmont, the bal- 
let music from Kovantchina (a nov- 
elty), Borodin’s On the Steppes of 
Central Asia, the Intermezzo from 
Granados’s Goyescas, Grieg’s Lyric 
Suite and other works. 

Another very successful concert was 
held in the Capitol Theatre under the 
baton of Julio Alberto Hernandez, who 
gave the first local performance of De- 
bussy’s Suite Bergamasque on a pro- 
gram that included the Overture to 
Euryanthe, an excerpt from Le Coq 
d’Or, the Rouet d’Omphale of Saint- 
Saéns and excerpts from Die Meister- 
singer. 

Among the fifty members of the or- 
chestra are lawyers, doctors, engineers 
and other prominent citizens. Candido 
Castellanos, ‘cellist, is the technical di- 
rector of the Santo Domingo Sym- 
phonic Society, which is the parent 
body. The orchestra is studying mod- 
ern works, in addition to standard 
compositions, and plans a tour of lead- 
ing cities of the republic. 

FE. De M., Jr. 








—_—_——— 


her singing a real pleasure. 


‘Miss Rose sang the soprano’s role. Hers was 
a new presence on the Worcester concert stage and 
an auspicious appearance, too. Her aria, concluding 
the first part program, was the high point of the 
evening's solo work."’ 


Worcester Leader, Dec. 28, 1932 


| Mgt. Columbia Artists Bureau, Inc. - 





MILDRED ROSE 


| 
| SOPRANO 
| SCORES GREAT SUCCESS IN WORCESTER MESSIAH 


“In the aria ‘Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion,’ Miss Rose displayed 
a voice of unrestrained charm, which, 
Her work 
sincerity, but with intuitive feeling tempered with musicianly insight A 
delightfully liquid quality pervades the middle register, evidently appreciated 
by her hearers and bringing rounds of well deserved applause.” 


coupled with careful training, makes 
is characterized not only with 


Worcester Gazette, Dec. 28, 1932 


*‘Miss Rose is a newcomer to these parts and her 
rendition of the soprano arias last night won merited 
approval from the audience. Her clear, effortless, 
bell-like tones captivated the listeners at once, and 
the singing of the aria ‘Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter 
of Zion’ brought salvo after salvo of applause.’’ 

Worcester Eve. Post, Dec. 28, 1932 


CONCERT- ORATORIO 


485 Madison Avenue - New York 
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(Continued from page 93) 
zantine Liturgy and a group of Greek and 
Cretan folk songs. Great subtlety of nu- 
ance was exhibited in the performance of 
these works. The audience was most en- 
thusiastic. 


Joseph Szigeti Appears 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist. Nikita de Ma- 
galoff, accompanist. (C.H.) Feb. 1, eve- 


ning. 
Sonata in G Minor, The Devil’s Trill..Tartini 
ee SS ee ree Bac 


BORO, TH 2 cndcciavccsccocvcdcessocese Bloch 
Tiyuca and Sumare from 

Saudades do Brazil.........+.ss+e+ Milhaud 
Schersd-Valse  .cccccccccccccccccessce Chabrier 
Mr. Szigeti presented his interesting 


program with the exquisite musical taste 
and finesse which have long been charac- 
teristic of his playing. More than that, 
there seemed on this occasion to permeate 
his interpretations a vigor and a richness 
of emotion that transcended even those 
excellent qualities for which he has been 
known in the past. In any case, he pre- 
sented his Carnegie Hall audience with a 
series of pleasures to be associated with 
violinism of no ordinary sort. 

The Devil’s Trill was performed with a 
dignity and reserve which set its purely 
technical brilliancy in proper artistic pet- 
spective. The Bach sonata was likewise 
all that one could ask from a musical or 
violinistic point of view. The sonata of 
Ernest Bloch, a welcome addition to the 
concert repertoire for this instrument and 
one that should be heard more often on 
recital programs, was given with all the 
emotional fervor and voluptuousness to 
which it is entitled. * G. 


Stradivarius Quartet Is Heard 


Stradivarius Quartet: Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, Alfred Pochon, Nicholas Moldevan, 
Gerald Warburg. Assisting artist, Frank 
Sheridan, pianist. (T.H.) feb. 1, evening. 

Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 4. Bestheven 

Quartet in A aren Brahms 

Quintet in E Flat Mimor............ Dohnanyi 

The first New York public appearance 
of the Stradivarius Quartet was the oc- 
casion of much interest among chamber 
mu ic lovers, a fact attested by the large 
and discerning audience that attended. The 
presence of two former members of the 
now almost legendary Flonzaley Quartet, 
Mr. Pochon and Mr. Moldevan, was in 
itself a promise of results out of the ordi- 
nary. And the promise was well fulfilled. 
The playing of the group showed a preci- 
sion, balance and care in detail for which 
its four years of training and touring ex- 
perience, as well as the undoubted capabili- 
ties of its four members may be credited. 
Tone, throughout, was smooth and care- 
fully controlled, phrasing was authentic 
and convincing, and much thought had ob- 
viously been given to relative values. 

The outstanding performance of the eve- 
ning was perhaps that of the too seldom 
heard Dohnanyi work. Mr. Sheridan did 
a beautifully co-ordinated job with the pi- 
ano part, and the four string players gave 
of their best. The audience responded very 
cordially. Z. 


Chamber Music Given at Juilliard 


The fourth recital in the course of 
chamber music concerts at the Juilliard 
School of Music was presented on the 
evening of Feb. 1. Those ticipating 
were Albert Stoessel, violin; Harry Glick- 
man, violin; Charles Lichter, viola; Max 
Cahn, viola; Harry Fuchs, ’cello, and 
Sonia Essin, contralto. 

The program opened with Brahms’s 
Quartet in C Minor, which was performed 
with every attention to its musical values 
and thematic subtleties by Messrs. Stoes- 
sel, Glickman, Lichter and Fuchs. The 
interpretation of this, perhaps the noblest 
work of Brahms in this genre, was in 





David Barnett Played Successfully an Arduous 
Piano List in Town Hall 


way a distinguished one. Miss 
Essin, admirably accompanied by Brooks 
Smith, sang lieder by Schubert, Brahms 
and Strauss, displaying a true contralto 
voice of unusual quality. 

The closing work was Mozart’s Quintet 
for strings, in G Minor. This was per- 
formed by the same group that partici- 
pated in the Brahms quartet, with the ad- 
dition of Max Cahn, viola. The work 
proved a delightful one in the mature 
Mozart style, and was performed with 
delicacy and balance. P. 


every 


Marguerite Hawkins Sings 


Marguerite Hawkins, soprano, ably ac- 
companied by Minabel Hunt, appeared in 
the Barbizon on the evening of Feb. 1 in 
a varied program of songs and arias. Miss 
Hawkins displayed a pleasing voice of 
warm timbre, good technical command, and 
showed herselt a singer of versatility in 
works which ranged from Pergolesi to 
Strauss. Compositions by Mozart, Dur- 
ante, Schubert, Rossini, Reger, Delibes 
and Hageman were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. R. 


Luise Walker Makes Debut 


Luise Walker, Viennese  guitarrist, 
charmed a large audience in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 2. Having a 
stage presence of grace and ease, and strik- 
ing gifts for the mianipulation of her un- 
usual concert instrument, she presented a 
program which ranged from Bach to 
Granados. The technical possibilities of 
the guitar were ably disclosed in arrange- 
ments and original compositions by Fer- 
nando Sor, Mozart, Schumann, Terrega- 
Roch and Johann Strauss. She was cor- 
dially applauded. 6 

3. 


Schlusnus Heard in Second Recital 


Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone. Franz 
Rupp, accompanist. (T. H.) Feb. §, 
afternoon. 

Schwager Kronos; Atlas Geheimes; Dem 

ID. cuncubnnuedeetoetansves< Schubert 
Provencalisches Lied; Der Husar; Lotus 

Blume; Der Hidalgo.............. Schumann 


Altdeutsch; In Danzi 
ustus Hermann Wetzel 
Schlechtes Wetter: interliebe..... Strauss 
Tambur; Dass doch malt all’ deine 
Reize Wiren; Liebesglick; Nun lass uns 
Frieden schliessen; Abschied....Hugo Wolf 


His interesting program, containing sev- 
eral items of extreme rarity as far as the 


general run of lieder recitals is concerned, 
was presented by Mr. Schlusnus with the 


same admirable qualities—depth of musical 
understanding coupled with an admirably 
produced and controlled voice—that he dis- 
played in his earlier Town Hall recital. 
An evident mastery of all the traditions 
of the art of lieder singing never caused 
him to degenerate for a moment into ped- 
antry, and while an impeccable style was 
disclosed, the warmth and sincerity of his 
interpretations added an element which 
moved his audience deeply by its purely 
emotional appeal. 

Much interest attached to the two songs 
by Justus Hermann Wetzel which were 
said to have received their first American 
performances on this occasion. The un- 
usually fine accompanying of Mr. Rupp 
was again remarked. The audience was 
large, and generous applause was heard 
throughout the program. - 


David Barnett Gives Recital 
David Barnett, pianist. (T. H.) Feb. 5, 
evening. 
Chorale Prelude, Ich ruf’ zu Dir.......... 


Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne, for left hand alone. . Bach-Brahms 
Davidsbindler Dances. Op. 6 


: - een 
ss A pesrsaate, Op. 57. ... Beethoven 


Liadoft 
Tayi Etude. Au Jardin.......... Balakireff 
Six Etudes, Op. 10 in E, C Sharp Minor, 
E Flat Minor, F Minor, E Fiat, 
ee ee Chopin 


In offering the transcription of the Bach 
Chaconne made by Brahms for the left 
hand, Mr. Barnett featured a work of 
novel interest, of which he gave an authori- 
tative performance, encompassing the tech- 
nical difficulties with ease. But with its 
limited registration, the work in this form 
has a long-drawn-out and monotonous ef- 
fect not characteristic of Busoni’s more 
opulent arrangement. 

Mr. Barnett again proved himself to be 
a young artist with a very serious approach 
to his work; and to the arduous task that 
he had set for himself he brought a com- 
prehensive technical equipment and keen 
musical intelligence, even if he did not 
plumb the spiritual depths of the Ap- 
passionata or fully project the various 
moods of the Schumann dances. Some of 
his best playing was done in the closing 
group of Chopin etudes. 

An audience cordially responsive recalled 
him many times in the pauses in the pro- 
gram and at the end. 

od 


League Gives American Program 

The second concert of the League of 
Composers in the French Institute on the 
evening of Feb. 5 was the occasion of a 
program of works by modern American 
composers. It opened with a string quartet 
by Mark Wessel which was played by the 
New York Art Quartet, consisting of 
Yasha Fishberg, Joseph Brenner, Joseph 
Vieland and Tiberio Rosco. The work 





Leonora Cortez Was Applauded in Her Piano 
Recital in Carnegie Hall 


had rhythmic vitality, and was conceived 
in an atonal idiom. Lilac Time and Roses, 
two settings of Whitman lyrics by Alex- 
ander Lipsky, followed. They were sung 
by Gladys Burns with the composer at 
the piano. These were pleasing music and 
their interpretation was ably carried out 
by Miss Burns. Israel Citkowitz’s An- 
dante Molto Tranquillo for string quartet 
came next. This work, which was not 
without a certain dignity and which was 
cast in a mold of impressive restraint, 
was performed by the same quartet which 
functioned in the earlier Wessel @vork. 

Three songs for strings and voice by 
Vivian Fine proved interesting, though at 
times they seemed to meander a little. 
Mildred Kreuder revealed a voice of much 
power and beautiful quality in the inter- 
pretation of them. Suzanne Bloch’s Small 
Suite for flute and piano, which was 
played by Georges Barrére with the com- 
poser at the piano, was a delicately im- 
pressionistic bit, proclaiming a Parisian 
ancestry but showing none the less an in- 
dividuality and appeal of its own. The 
performance of it was as charming as the 
work itself. 

A setting of Max Jacob’s Stabat Mater 
by Virgil Thomson for soprano and string 
quartet closed the program. The solo was 
sung by Ada MacLeish with depth of emo- 
tional feeling and musicianship. It was an 
impressive composition, of modal charac- 
ter in places, atonal in others, and alto- 
gether permeated by a sustained atmo- 
sphere of medievalism. 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Hartford Musicians Forge Ahead with Unabated Zeal 





The Best Is Asked for and Fur- 
nished — Metropolitan Opera 
Provides Mid-season Thrill — 
Bushnell Memorial a Source 
of Inspiration—Visiting Orch- 
estras and Celebrated Soloists 
Give Concerts—Choral Organ- 
izations Play Large Part in 
Activities — Outstanding 
Events are Well Patronized 


By JoHN F. Kyes, Jr. 


ARTFORD, Feb. 5.—Obedient 
H to Hartford’s habit of demand- 
ing much music and good mu- 
sic, local organizations have forged 
ahead this season with unabated zeal, 





Edward F. Laubin, Director of the Hartford 
Oratorio Society 


and visiting artists, more judiciously 
selected than ever, have in every case 
been rewarded with a royal welcome. 

A mid-season thrill in the musical 
calendar is the announcement that the 
Metropolitan Opera forces will be 
brought to Harttord for a second time 
this season on Feb. 7, presenting 
Aida. Lohengrin was presented on Nov. 
29. Tickets for these presentations are 
snapped up within a few hours after 
the first public announcement. Through- 
out the three years of opera under 
Bushnell auspices, literally thousands 
of applications for admission have per- 
force been rejected before each per- 
formance. 


The splendid facilities of Horace 
Bushnell Memorial Hall remain a 
source of inspiration. This edifice, 


opened three years ago, fulfills a double 
purpose. Its management takes the 
initiative in presenting outstanding 
artists and welcoming the attractions 
of other impresarios, encouraging at 
all times the efforts of local organiza- 
tions. 

Though Mrs. Dotha Bushnell Hill- 
yer, chief donor and endower of the 
hall, passed away on Dec. 8, her ideals 
and those of her noted father, Horace 
Bushnell, will be carried out in per- 
petuity by a public-spirited corporation 
headed, since its inception, by Mrs. 
Hillyer’s son-in-law, Charles F. T. 
Seaverns. William H. Mortensen is 
the managing director. 

The Bushnell concert series will pre- 
the Cleveland Orchestra, with 


sent 





Nikolai Sokoloff as conductor and 
Myra Hess as soloist, on Feb. 15, and 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
on March 15, with Toscanini conduct- 
ing. Concerts already given have 
brought the Boston and Detroit sym- 
phony orchestras and Josef Hofmann. 





Ralph L. Baldwin, Conductor of the Choral 
Club of Hartford 


Lotte Lehmann was scheduled for Jan. 
25 


Notable Recitals 


Robert Kellogg’s Sunday afternoon 
concerts will bring Giovanni Martinelli 
and Gregor Piatigorsky on March 5. 
Soloists of the preceding concerts have 
included Rosa Ponselle, Lucrezia Bori, 
Alberto Salvi, Feodor Chaliapin, John 
Corigliano, Vladimir Horowitz and 
Sigrid Onegin. Yehudi Menuhin was 
engaged for Feb. 5. 

John McCormack was to sing at the 
Bushnell Memorial on Jan. 31, under 
the auspices of the Putnam Phalanx. 

In the field of chamber music, the 
Bushnell Memorial concluded its Colo- 
nial Room series on Jan. 18 with a 
program by the Society of Ancient In- 
struments. Earlier concerts presented 
Harold Bauer and the Compinsky Trio. 

The Hartford Musical Club is spon- 
soring recitals by Elisabeth Schumann 
on Feb. 21, and Martha Baird on 
March 23. 

Hartford’s three foremost choral or- 
ganizations have each given their ini- 
tial concerts of the season and are 
busy preparing further programs. 
Largest of these choruses is the Hart- 
ford Oratorio Society, which will sing 
St. Paul on April 25 under the baton 
of Edward F. Laubin, with fifty Boston 
Symphony players assisting the mixed 
chorus of 250. Soloists will be Emma 
Redell, Betty Poulus, Earl Weather- 
ford and Foster Miller. The society 
gave Wolf-Ferrari’s La Vita Nuova 
and two movements from Vaughan 
Williams’s A Sea Symphony on Dec. 
13, with Lisa Roma and Frederic Baer 
as soloists. This is the organization’s 
twelfth season. Mr. Laubin has been 
director throughout the society’s his- 
tory. The present efficient group of 
officers is headed by Dr. Henry C. 
Russ as president. Burton S. Corn- 
wall is business manager. 

Unusual Programs 

The Choral Club of Hartford, which 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
last spring, will again display its choir 
of 100 men with Ralph L. Baldwin as 
director on April 21. Jeanne Palmer 





Soudeikine was the assisting artist at 
the concert on Dec. 9. The club makes 
an effort to present compositions not 
heard here before. Many premieres 
have been given of compositions writ- 
ten especially for the club. Merritt A. 
Alfred is president and business man- 
ager. Attendance at the concerts is 
limited to associate members who join 
on an annual basis. James S. Stevens 
is chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. 

The Cecilia Club, though youngest 
of these choirs, has achieved remark- 
able results under the leadership of 





Charles F. T. Seaverns, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Horace Bushnell 
Memorial Hall 


Moshe Paranov, the ninety women of 
the chorus giving delightful perform- 
ances of much new material as well as 
old. The club appeared in Bushnell 
Hall on Nov. 22, with Carl McKinley 
as guest organist. Dorothy Baldwin 
McCray heads the club. Elisabeth 
Gleason is in charge of securing the 
annual support of associate members. 

In West Hartford, the women’s 
chorus organized two years ago is 
widening its activities and will add a 
male group to its choir. The resultant 
mixed chorus will be heard this spring. 
The women’s group appeared on Jan. 
3 in the William Hall High School 
Auditorium. Carl Walton Deckelman 
is director, and Mrs. Frank B. Hag- 
gard, the president. Mrs. Eugene T. 
Smith is in charge of associate mem- 
berships. Carl W. Atwood is chairman 
in charge of organizing the new group. 
The chorus, desirous of furthering 
some community project, has chosen 
to devote its energies to the enlarge- 
ment of the musical literature of the 
West Hartford Public Library. 

The Cecilia Club’s second concert 
will take place on March 28. Rehear- 


sals have commenced. Among the com- 
positions listed are: The Blessed Dam- 
osel, by Debussy; songs by Schumann 
and Brahms; a group of madrigals; 
and the Russian Peasant Lullaby re- 
cently written for and dedicated to the 
club by Christine Burnham of Hart- 
ford. 

The Inter-high School A Cappella 
Choir will give its annual concert in 
April, with Ralph L. Baldwin direct- 
ing. The combined high school choirs 
and orchestra will give their annual 
concert in May, under the joint direc- 
tion of Ralph L. Baldwin and James 
D. Price. 

Local schools of music sponsor nu- 
merous recitals by local talent, promi- 
nent among these being the programs 
of the Repertoire Club at the Hotel 
Bond, presented by the Aab Studios. 
also the frequent recitals by students 
and faculty members of the Julius Hartt 
School of Musica, and the Hartford 
School of Music. The Pianoforte Club, 
sponsored by the studios of R. Augus- 
tus Lawson, is outstanding in its field. 





Moshe Paranov, Teacher and Pianist, and 
Director of the Cecilia Club 


Hartford still hopes for a civic sym- 
phonic group of its own. Meanwhile 
excellent work is being done by Chris- 
tiaan Kriens, at the head of the Trav- 
elers Symphonic Orchestra, and by 
Robert H. Prutting, who directs the 
Little Symphony Orchestra at Central 
Baptist Church. 

The Hartford Sangerbund, organized 
Jan. 27, 1858, will celebrate its diamond 
jubilee on Feb. 10 and 11. Edwin P. 
Hopfer is chairman of the committee 
of arrangements. A feature of the 
celebration will be a concert by’ the 
Vienna Sangerknaben in Bushnell Hall 
on Feb. 10. The Sangerbund was the 
first choral club organized in Hartford. 
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Symphony Orchestra Under 
Golschmann Exercises Strong 
Influence in Promulgation of 
Art—Concerts Received with 
Marked Enthusiasm on Pub- 
lic’s Part—Women’s Committee 
Credited with Large Share of 
Results—Civic League Pros- 
pers—Artists of Eminence En- 
gaged for Solo Appearances 


By Susan L. Cost 
S: LOUIS, Feb. 5.—The final half 


of the 1932-33 season has much to 

offer for the delight of local audi- 
ences. The outstanding success of 
Vladimir Golschmann as conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra has 
quickened augmented interest in this 
year’s concerts. 

Certain changes in the personnel have 
greatly increased the efficiency of the 
orchestra; and Mr. Golschmann’s skill 
in conducting and his fine program- 
building Mave already brought intense 
gratification to all who have attended 
the concerts. Time after time he has 
been obliged to acknowledge (by him- 
self and together with the entire or- 
chestral body) the continued plaudit< 
of the audiences, particularly at the 
purely orchestral programs. His success 
has been thoroughly deserved, and 


much of it is attributed to the whole- 
hearted support which he has received 
from every man in the orchestra 
Scipione Guidi is again concert-mas- 
ter, while Max Steindel 


once mor 





Arthur J. Gaines, Secretary-Manager of the 
St. Louis Symphony 


heads the ’cello section as well as being 
personnel manager. 


Season Is Fifty-Third 


Nine purely orchestral programs are 
on the list for the season. The roster 
of soloists includes Mischa Levitzeki, 
Marion Telva, Edgar Shelton, Scipione 
Guidi, Mischa Elman, Alexandre Tans- 
man, José Iturbi, Nathan Milstein, 


Sergei Rachmaninoff and Goéta Ljung- 
berg. This season, the fifty-third, sees 
nineteen pairs of regular subscription 
concerts, with several “pop” concerts 
sprinkled in, as well as the regular 
children’s programs. A 


short tour to 
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St. Louis Has Much to Offer Its Music-Lovers 





Viedienir Golschmann, Conductor of the St. 
Lowis Symphony Orchestra 


nearby cities is to be made in the 
spring. 
Much of the success of the series 


must be attributed to the Women’s 
Committee, of which Mrs. H. Blakes- 
ley Collins is chairman. Pre-Symphony 
lectures by prominent musicians have 
been arranged by this committee, and 





Hego Hagen, President of the Musicians 
Guild 


the members have also greatly assisted 
in ticket sales. |. D. Wooster Lambert 
is the incumbent president, with David 
L. Grey as treasurer. Charles H. Stix 
is chairman of the executive committee. 
Arthur J. Gaimes again holds the post 
of secretary-manager. 

The Civic Music League, affiliated 
with the Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
of Chicago and New York, is having 
another wery successful season. Paul 
Kochanski and Rudolph Ganz have al- 
ready appeared; and appearances of 
Mary Wigman and her dancers, of 
Sigrid Onegin and of Attilio Baggiore 
are on the list. George H. Mackay is 
president ; Eric Bernays, treasurer ; and 
Alma Cueny, secretary-manager. Miss 
Cueny may also bring several inde- 
pendent attractions before the close of 
the season 

New Course Is Held 

A new course of concerts, known 
as the Artist Series, has brought Law- 
rence Tibbett and Jascha Heifetz. Also 
on the schedule are the local debut of 


Mrs. H. Blakesley Collins, Chairman of the 
Women's Committee of the Orchestra 





Guidi, 
Louis Symphony 


Scipione Concertmaster of the St. 


Lily Pons and the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus. 

Thoroughly entertaining is the Prin- 
cipia Concert and Lecture Course. 
Members and guests are eagerly await- 
ing Myra Hess’s recital on Feb. 10; 
Georges Barrére and his Little Sym- 
phony on March 10, and Joseph Szigeti 
in April. The Salzedo Harp Ensemble 
and Dino Borgioli have already ap- 
peared. Concerts take place in Howard 
Hall under the supervision of William 
E. Morgan, Jr. 

No definite plans have yet been an- 
nounced by the Municipal Theatre As- 
sociation for the 1933 season, although 
it is known that there will be the regu- 
lar season of summer opera in the big 








Many Fine Voices Heard in 
Ranks of Opera Guild, Which 
Will Present Martha — Sym- 
phonic Choir Is New Organ- 
ization—Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and Other Ensembles are 
Appreciated—Summer Operat- 
ic Performances Planned by 
Municipal Association—Cham- 
ber Music Enjoyed 

Forest Park amphitheatre. The very 

high standard of the past few seasons 

insures another series of fine light opera 


attractions, featuring the most recent 
successes, with casts recruited from the 





Alma Cueny, Secretary-Manager of the Civic 
Music League and Associate Manager of 
the Artist Series 


best available talent. Henry W. Kiel 
is president, and Paul Beisman the pub- 
licity manager. 

The third series of chamber music 
concerts under the auspices of the Ethi- 
cal Society, Rudolph Schmitz, chairman, 
is being given at the Sheldon Memorial 
Auditorium. The remaining concert in 
March will feature music of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Music of the Eighteenth 
Century was featured in January. The 
Max Steindel Quartet is assisted by 
vocal and instrumental artists at these 
concerts. 

Concerts in the Sunday Evening 
Chamber Music Series are invitational 
and are given in private homes, spon- 
sored by a group of music-lovers. Scipi- 
one Guidi is the director. 

John Halk, violinist, has still to pre- 
sent two of his sonata evenings, giving 
the remaining programs with Mrs. 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Buffalo’s Schedule Features Resident Artists 


Civic Music Committee Sponsors 
Popular Concerts by Buffalo 


Symphony under John Ingram 
—Guido Male Chorus and Buf- 
falo Orpheus Heard in Fre- 
quent Programs 


By Mary M. Howarp 


UFFALO, Feb. 5.—Despite the 
B fact that its usual quota of visit- 
ing orchestras has been limited 
this season to one, the Boston Sym- 
phony, Buffalo is having many orches- 
tral concerts. A number of residents 
have formed a Civic Music Committee, 
with Dr. Frans Visser’t Hooit as chair- 
man, and this group, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Buffalo Musical Foundation, 
Marian de Forest, secretary-manager ; 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Mayor’s committee for unemployment 
relief, is sponsoring a series of weekly 
Sunday night popular concerts by the 
Buffalo Symphony Orchestra under 
John Ingram. This series began on 
Jan. 8, and it is hoped to continue it 
for some months as a move to put the 
orchestra on a permanent footing. 
The Philharmonic Concerts, Inc., 
with Zorah B. Berry as local manager, 
will present in the Buffalo Consistory 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, on Feb. 13, 
and the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus on March 13. The Buffak 
Symphony Society will bring here in 
its chamber music series at the Statler 
Hotel the Budapest String Quartet on 
March 20, and on April 4 a trio consist- 
ing of Georges Barrére, flutist; Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist, and Horace Britt, 
cellist. 
Choral Groups Active 
‘The Guido Male Chorus, conducted 
by Seth Clark, will give its second con- 
cert of the season in the Hotel Statler 
on April 18. The soloist will be San- 
tina Catalano Leone, Rochester so- 
prano, formerly of Buffalo. 
The two remaining concerts by the 
Buffalo Orpheus, William Breach, con- 
ductor, will take place on Feb. 20 and 


April 24. The Women Teachers 
Chorus under the same leadership will 
sing on April 6, and in May Mr 


Breach will hold the annual concert of 
pupils in high and elementary schools 


Marian de Forest, Secretary Manager of the 
Buffalo Musical Foundation 


Mary Gail Clark, Secretary of the Sunday 
Evening Ensemble Concerts 





John Buffalo 


Ingram, Conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra 





Dr. Frans Visser't Hooft, Chairman of the 
Civic Music Committee, Sponsoring the 
Orchestra 


ot which he is the musical supervisor. 
The Chromatic Club, Mrs. Nathaniel 
S. Norton, president, will present Ruth 





WILLIAM 





Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-0706 


THORNER 


New York City 











Julian Caster, Director of the Chordavox 
String Quartet 
Breton, violinist, on Feb. 27 in the 


Twentieth Century Club as the last of 
its three evening artist recitals. Artists 
previously presented in this series were 
Dan Gridley, tenor, and Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist. The Chromatic Club con- 
tinues its fortnightly Saturday afternoon 
programs by club members. The music 
committee of the Twentieth Century 
Club, Mrs. Charles P. Penney, chair- 
man, is engaging ex-Buffalo musicians 
for monthly musicales. Wendell 
Keeney, pianist and Juilliard scholar- 
ship winner has already appeared in 
this series. Others in the series in- 
clude Eudice Shapiro, violinist and 
scholarship winner at the Curtis Insti- 
tute, and Edna Zahm, soprano, who 
will appear on March 8. 
Ensemble Concerts Scheduled 

The Sunday Evening Ensemble, a 
co-operative group of local musicians, 
whose programs are given for sub- 
scribers in private houses, will have 
concerts on Feb. 19, March 19 and 
April 16. Mary Gail Clark is secretary. 

The last of five recitals given in 
private homes by the Hart House 
String Quartet of Toronto will take 
place on April 9. Several appearances 
in private homes are being made by 
the Chordavox String Quartet, a local 
organization headed by Julian Caster. 
The Pro Arte Symphonic Choir, a 


William Breach, Superintendent of Public 


School Music and Director of the Buffalo 
Orpheus and Several Other Choral Groups 


mixed chorus directed by Arnold Cor- 
nelissen, will give its last concert of 
the season on April 27. The Polish 
Singing Circle, a male chorus conduct- 
ed by Seth Clark, will give its annual 
concert in May. This concert will be 
given in native costume and will fea- 
ture Polish compositions, The Harugari 
Frohsinn Men’s Chorus, Carl Noehren, 
director, will hold its second concert 
on April 17. The Choral Club, a mixed 
chorus under Harold A. Fix, will give 
its second concert on April 24. 


Organists Sponsor Concerts 


Among the monthly programs under 
the auspices of the Buffalo Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists will 
be one on April 20, presented by the 
Palestrina Singers, a group of fifteen 


choristers under Robert MHufstader. 
This group specializes in the music of 
Palestrina and his contemporaries. 


Monthly programs are also giveh at 
the International Institute by the Ioni- 
an Musical Club, a body of players and 
singers conducted by Nellie M. Gould. 

The Twilight Hours, a series of pro- 
grams given, without admission charge, 
on the second and fourth Sunday after- 
noons of each month in the Buffalo 
Museum of Science, have been ar- 


ranged by Chauncey J. Hamlin, presi- 
dent of the Society of Natural Sciences. 
Local musicians donate their services, 
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Brooklyn Enjoys Season Rich in Musical Events 


By Fevurx Deyo 
Bi eraics Feb. 5.—The musi- 


cal mid-season offers an advance 

survey of numerous winter and 
spring events, operatic, symphonic, 
chambxr, solo, and choral. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony is scheduled for concerts in the 
Academy of Music on the Sunday after- 
noons of Feb. 19 and March 1:9. Bruno 
Walter will conduct on the first of 
these dates and Arturo Toscanini on 
the second. 

The last of the season’s six perform- 
ances by the Metropolitan Opera will 
be given in the Academy of Music on 
the evening of Feb. 21. 

The Chaminade Club Chorus will 
present a special program for children 
in the Music Hall of the Academy on 
the morning of March 11. The sea- 
son’s concluding concert by this organi- 
zation is scheduled for the evening of 
April 17. Emma Richardson Kuster 
conducts. The Morning Choral, Her- 
bert Stavely Sammond, conductor, gives 
its annual spring concert in the Acad- 
emy of Music on April 6. 

The Apollo Club, William Armour 
Thayer, conductor, will hold the sec- 





Heiez Froehlich, Director of the Arion Singing 
Society 


ond and third of its private concerts 
in the Opeg: House of the Academy on 
the evenings of Feb. 14 and April 25. 

The season's last recital in the Mary 
Thornton McDermott series will be 
presented in the Brooklyn Museum on 
the evening of Feb. 7. 

The series of lecture-recitals entitled 
The Enjoyment of Music which is be- 
ing conducted by Olin Downes under 





Charles D. Atkins, Director of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences 


the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, has six more pro- 
grams as follows: Feb. 16, Piano Com- 
posers of the Nineteenth Century, as- 
sisting artist, Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Feb. 28, Wagnerian Opera and its In- 
fluence on Modern Song, assisting art- 
ist, Géta Ljungberg, soprano; March 7, 
Chamber Music of the Classic and Ro- 
mantic Periods, assisting artists, the 
London String Quartet; March 21, The 
Piano and Orchestra from Handel and 





Herbert Fiss, Conductor of Choral Societies 
at Islip, Patchogue and Ridgewood 


Bach to Beethoven, with John Erskine, 
Ernest Schelling and Mr. Downes, 
pianists; March 29, The Last Piano 
Sonatas of Beethoven, assisting artist, 





John Tasker Howard Writes Biography 
of Stephen Foster 
John Tasker Howard, author of Our 
American Music, is writing a biography 
of Stephen Foster which will be pub- 
lished by the Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. Im gathering material for this 
book, Mr. Howard will be associated 
with Foster Hall, the collection of Fos- 
teriana which has been founded in In- 
dianapolis. 
Our American Music is the title of 
a series of Sunday afternoon radio pro- 
Mr. Howard has been presenting 
over the WJZ-NBC network. Songs of 
Foster have been featured on two of 
these occasions. 





Austro-American Conservatory Officials 
Tour Southwest 


During the latter part of December 
and the earlier part of January Kather- 
ine B. Peeples and William H. Stephen- 
son, president and executive vice-presi- 
dent respectively of the Austro-Ameri- 
can International Conservatory, have 
been making a tour of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma deliv- 
ering a series of illustrated lectures on 
the conservatory. Moving pictures have 
been shown and Mrs. Peeples has ap- 
peared in connection with the lectures 
playing her own compositions and other 
piano works. 


Josef Hofmann, pianist; April 5, the 
Modern Symphony and Symphonic 
Poem, assisting artists, the Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor. 

This series, including fifteen events 
in all, has established a precedent in 
Brooklyn. Held in the Academy of 
Music Opera House, all seats have been 
subscribed, admission to the individual 





Heights Studio 
Mrs. Frederick M. Davidson, President of the 
Morning Choral 


lecture-recitals being limited to stage 
seats and standing room only. 


Institute Sponsors Many Events 


Other events on the schedule of the 
Institute’s Music Department include 
four lecture-recitals on the music ot 
Brahms by Daniel Gregory Mason. 
These recitals are held in the Academy 
of Music on Sunday afternoons. Three 
of them remain to be given this season 
on Feb. 19, March 5 and March 19. 

The Boston Symphony, under the ba- 
ton of Serge Koussevitzky, will appear 
in the Academy of Music on the eve- 
nings of March 3 and April 7. Saveli 
Walevitch, Russian tenor, will present 
a program of Gypsy songs in the 
Academy of Music on the evening of 





Coloratura Soprano 


J “Miss Blatherwick’s tone production, 
\! her judgment and interpretive ability were 
i interesting and praiseworthy.” 


—New York American, Nov. 3, 1932. 
“Showed sincerity of purpose . . . she 
has a naturally clear, light voice . . . good 
) legato and phrasing.” 
i! —New York Sun, Nov. 3, 1932 
NY 
i 





¥ | Second New York 
| Recital This Season 
ViITOWN HALL 
Y. | Tuesday Eve., Feb. 21, 1933 
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Etta Hamilton Morris, President of the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs 





The Tollefsen Trio—Augusta Tollefsen, Pianist: 

Carl H. Tollefsen, Violinist, and Robert Thrane, 

‘Cellist—Is an Active Part of Brooklyn's Musi- 
cal Life 


Feb. 15, and the Tollefsen Trio will 
give a spring concert, the date of which 
has not yet been announced. 
Paderewski will give a Brooklyn re- 
cital in the Academy of Music on 
Thursday evening, March 30. 
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Intensive Growth Aids Progress in Baltimore 


Municipal Department of Music 
Exerts Profound Influence on 
Cultural Development under 
Direction of Huber—<Activity, 
Endorsed by Mayor, Continues 
without Curtailment — Novel- 
ties Included in Symphonic 
Programs — Local Organiza- 
tions Further Artistic Advance 
—Peabody Conservatory Gives 
Attention to Research 


By Franz C. BorNscHEIN 


ALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—The foster- 
ing of music and music appreci- 
ation under the guidance of the 

Municipal Department of Music has 
won a signal victory in Baltimore. Con- 
fronted with the problems of tax-rate 
during this period of economic stress, 
there was grave danger of curtailment 
or suspended activity. However, through 
the staunmchness of Mayor Howard W. 
Jackson, and the indefatigable efforts 
of Frederick R. Huber, municipal di- 
rector of music, this department re- 
mains imtact. 

Through eighteen years of steady 
progress under the capable direction of 





Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director of 


Music 


Mr. Huber, municipal music has be- 
come an integral part of the cultural 
advance of the community, and the un- 
challenged continuation of this musical 
endeavor crowns the effort with edu- 
cational distinction and artistic import. 
Owing to this support, the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, under the con- 
ductorship of George Siemonn, con- 
tinues its schedule of Sunday evening 
concerts at the Lyric, and gives in- 
formative programs at various high 
school auditoriums for the special in- 
terest of young people. The City Col- 
ored Symphony Orchestra led by 
Charles L. Harris, and the City Colored 
Chorus, Llewellyn Wison, director, also 
continue to function effectively. 


Orchestral Alertness 


Mr. Siemonn’s attractive programs 
include European novelties, given their 
first local hearings, and the representa- 
tion of American composers. The 
Sunday schedule will continue on Feb. 
12, March 19 and April 9. The con- 
certs show that the organization is 
making progress under its authoritative 
conductor. 





Encouraging development is seen in 
such organizations as the Johns Hop- 
kins Musical Association, with its Johns 
Hopkins Orchestra, which is under the 
direction of Bart Wirtz and guided by 
Phillip S. Morgan, an alumnus of the 
university, as president of the associ- 





George Siemonn, Conductor of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra 


ation; and the newly-formed Jewish 
Educational Alliance Orchestra, under 
the direction of J. Henrik Essers. The 
specific aims of the Student Orchestra 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
where, under the guidance of Gustav 
Strube these young musicians attain 
artistic results, point definitely towards 
serious musical purpose in our musical 
calendar. 

The formation and successful func- 
tioning of the Baltimore Civic Opera, 
under the direction of Eugene Mar- 
tenet, with its monthly change of reper- 
toire, giving weekly performances of 
standard operas in which local singers 
may attain experience, further estab- 
lishes collective musical effort in the 
community. This group has under 
preparation for its March bill the ini- 
tial presentation of The Willow Plate, 
an operetta based on a Chinese legend 
which is the joint work of Franz C. 
Bornschein, composer, and Dorothy 
Rose, librettist, both active in Balti- 
more art circles. 

Strides in Education 


Otto Ortmann is director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, where strides are 
being made in the department of re- 
search. Studies include violin shift- 
ing, as a sequel to Cheslock’s Study on 
the Vibrato; a series of tests for meas- 
uring motor ability; a study of voice 
quality and psychological aspects of 
piano technique. A series of studies 
in ear-training has recently been pre- 
pared. An analysis of voice quality, 
by Wilmer Bartholomew, has revealed 
many features of interest. An experi- 
mental study of absolute pitch, by Dr. 
Laurence Petran, of the department, 
has been published as one of the Psy- 
chological Monographs. 

Several new appointments have been 
made in the conservatory. Frank Kele- 
men now teaches oboe; and Theodor 
Seder, French horn. A department for 
giving voice students stage experience 
will be carried on by Wilhelm von 
Wymetal, formerly associated with the 
Metropolitan Opera and the the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. Mr. 
Ortmann further plans organization of 
a chorus, open to trained singers as 
well as to amateurs, for the presenta- 


tion of large works. A smaller group 
of singers will be organized for the 
study of motets and madrigals. 

The mnewly-appointed teacher of 
dance, Portia Mansfield, has created a 
revival of interest in her department. 
There has been an increase in the en- 
rollment of students in the wind instru- 
ment department. The Peabody recital 
series is now in its sixty-seventh year. 
On its list for the year are the names 
of Novaes, Orloff, Szigeti, Milstein, 
Piatigorsky and Giannini. Mieczyslaw 
Miinz, who recently returned from an 
extended tour of South America and 
Europe to resume teaching at the con- 
servatory, is scheduled for appearances, 
as are Austin Conradi, Pasquale Tal- 
larico and Stephen Déak, of the faculty. 
Fraser Gange, Alexander Sklarevski, 
Frank Gittelson and Louis Robert ap- 
peared earlier in the season. 


Fortnightly Programs 


The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
Martin Garrett, president, has outlined 
a series of fortnightly programs which 
are given at Hotel Emerson. These 
recitals introduce the work of mem- 
bers and visiting artists. A feature 





Gustav Strube, Conductor of the Students’ 
Orchestra of the Peabody Conservatory 


program, March 25, will include the 
initial presentation of The Sea Cycle, 
a choral composition in four episodes 
recently composed by Franz C. Born- 
schein., 

The success of the Christmas Carol 
Sing given by the Public School Teach- 
ers Association Chorus, under the di- 
rection of John Denues, director of 
the department of music in the public 
schools, with the assistance of Lucille 
Masson, accompanist, has encouraged 
the group to plan a spring concert 
which will include representation of 


works written by American composers. 

The Bach Club, through its president, 
Willem Wirtz, has become firmly act- 
ive. The scheduled list was begun 
on Jan. 11 with the Bach Club En- 
semble. Later dates are: Feb. 15, Roth 
String Quartet; Feb. 22, Bartlett and 
Robertson; March 22, the Budapest 
String Quartet. The season has in- 
cluded a series by the Musical Art 
Quartet at Levering Hall; three per- 
formances by the Quinton Ensemble, 





Director 
Conservatory of Music 


Otto Ortmann, of the Peabody 


Abram Moses, lecturer; a series of 
musical evenings, at the Y. M. H. A., 
by Louis Cheslock, lecturer. 

Bookings at the Maryland School for 
the Blind, John Bledsoe, superintend- 
ent, include the Zimmer Harp Trio; 
the English Singers, and Elizabeth 
Patillo, pianist. 

The two-day celebration which marked 
the 115th anniversary of the German 
Society of Maryland, Jan. 15 and 16, 
at the Peabody Institute accorded a 
definite place to music through the 
three original compositions which de- 
picted the history of the organization. 
The three poems Der Abschied, Dic 
Fahrt and Die Ankunft by Dr. Ernst 
Heise, of Johns Hopkins University, 
set by three local composers, Theodore 
Hemberger, Franz C. Bornschein and 
Gustav Strube, were sung by the Har- 
monie Singing Society, the Junger 
Mannerchor and the Arion Singing So- 
ciety. Theodore Hemberber, John El- 
terman and William Poehlmann con- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Outstanding Concerts Given in Kansas City, Mo. 





Provision Made for Children as 
Well as Adults in Schedules 
Which Bear Renowned Names 
—Choral Singing Stressed in 
Schools—Y. M. H. A. Series 
Includes Chamber Programs 
Under Volpe—Club Increases 
Membership—Educational Ac- 
tivities are Influential 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 5.— 
While. important changes in local 
musical activities have been few, 
there has been a curtailment of major 
recital events. For the first time in 
twenty-six years, Walter A. Fritschy, 
identified in this section with the man- 
agement of ranking artists, relinquished 
his plans for Tuesday afternoon con- 
certs. His patrons and he hope, how- 
ever, that this omission is temporary 
and that “improvement in the depres- 
sion” will result in a resumption of 
this notable series. The evening course 
in Convention Hall, under his direction, 
is being continued with four concerts in 
which Fritz Kreisler, Dusolina Gian- 
nini, José Iturbi and Rosa Ponselle 
were presented. 
The second season of the Y. M. H. A. 
concert series under the able direction 


of Max Bretton, includes Vicente 
Escudero, Sophie Braslau, Mischa 
Levitzki and Efrem Zimbalist. Arnold 


Volpe, musical director of the institu- 
tion, has already been heard with his 
string quartet in two chamber music 
programs. This group, which bears Mr. 
Volpe’s name and is developing into a 





Photo by D. R. Thomson 
Mabelle Glenn, Supervisor of Music in the 
Public Schools 


splendid ensemble body under his dis- 
tinguished leadership, will be heard in 
other programs throughout the season. 
The quartet is also being heard in a 
series of five concerts at the Hotel 
Bellerive. Assisting artists for these con- 
certs have been Lucile Vogel-Cole, 
pianist, and Ann Mack, soprano. 
Further activities at the “Y” include 
two operatic performances. Martha has 
already been presented, and Carmen will 
be given later with Mr. Volpe as con- 
ductor. A ballet, directed by Sophie 
Olchoff and Dorothy Ejisberg, will be 
featured in Carmen. Edward McLean 
will be seen in a series of modern 
dance programs. 


The Sangerknaben of Vienna and 
Percy Grainger are major attractions 
brought to the school children of this 
city. The Sangerknaben were already 
heard in two concerts by 9000 students ; 
and Mr. Grainger will be presented to 


the same number, divided into five 
groups. 
Choral singing continues to be 


stressed by Mabelle Glenn, supervisor 
of music in the schools, and selected 
groups are frequently heard on import- 
ant programs during the season. Super- 
lative praise usually follows perform- 
ances of these excellently trained 
groups, and hardly less acclaim is given 
the instrumental organizations. It is sig- 
nificant that elective courses in the high 
schools are being carried by more stu- 
dents than in any previous year. 

The Kansas City Musical Club, al- 
ready in the midst of well-planned ac- 
tivities, has not only increased its 
membership through the admittance of 
men, but has added variety and interest 
to its programs. A department of danc- 
ing has been added to illustrate the 
visual interpretation of music. The club 





Walter A. Fritschy, for Twenty-five Years 
Manager of Concerts in Kansas City 


has already presented its members in 
one act of Marriage of Figaro, and a 
scene from II Trovatore with orchestra 
and ballet, N. De Rubertis conducting. 

The Christmas program given at the 
Grand Avenue Temple featured Powell 
Weaver’s recently composed Piece Sym- 
phonic, for organ and piano. There will 
be an honorary members’ program in 
April, when compositions of Carl 
Busch, Mr. De Rubertis and Mr. 
Weaver will be played by the Kansas 
City Orchestral Training School or- 
ganization, the composers conducting. 
Gratifying activity is seen in all de- 
partments, including the philanthropic, 
student and junior sections. Mrs. Albert 
J. Colt is president and Eveline Hartly 
the program chairman. 


Sorority Aids Students 


Success, well deserved, attends the 
activities of the Mu Phi Epsilon so- 
rority. The proceeds from the six morn- 
ing musicales given in the President 
Hotel are used to educate talented stu- 
dents. The opening concert was pre- 
sented by guest artists, Rudolph Ganz 
and Mollie Margolies, who were as- 
sisted by local members, Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, contralto, and Mrs. George 
Cowden, soprano. Mrs. Marie Tureman 
is president. The program chairman is 
Mrs. Ralph W. Street. 








A series of concerts welcomed by the 
more serious music patron is the course 
of sonata recitals heard at the Hotel 
Baltimore and at the home of the artists, 
Lucile Vogel-Cole, pianist, and Carroll 
Cole, violinist. Their programs contain 
music from the classic, romantic and 
modern literature. 

The Kansas City Horner Conserva- 
tory of Music reports the following 
faculty appointments: Helen Grenelle, 


of New York, department of dance; 


Arnold Volpe, Director of Music at the 
Y. M. H. A. and Founder of the Volpe 
String Quartet 
Charles Hedley, New* York, voice; 


George B. Phelps, of Northwestern 
University, theatre; Katherine Welle- 
mayer, of the Eastman School; ’cello; 
Edna Ver Haar Deacon, Kansas City. 
voice. Recitals have been given by Dr. 
John Thompson, musical director of the 
school and head of the piano depart- 
ment. The season opened with a song 
recital by Mr. Hedley, who was accom- 
panied by Pearl Roemer Kelly. 

The operatic-dramatic department 
will present several operettas. Stanley 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 





Volpe Quartet Applauded—Lo- 
cal Composers Honored by 
Guest Performers 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5.—An- 
other of the morning chamber music 
concerts by the Volpe String Quartet 
was heard in the lounge of the Bellerive 
Hotel on Jan. 10. In the Third Quartet 
of Mendelssohn, the Andante Cantabile 
from the Fifth Quartet of Beethoven 
and Borodin’s Second Quartet, the play- 
ers disclosed sensitive appreciation of 
contrasted moods. They were at their 
best in the colorful Borodin work. 

Dusolina Giannini was the second at- 
traction in the Fritschy Night Series, 
singing with superb artistry. Her pro- 
gram included two songs, A Book of 
Verses and Moon Marketing, by Powell 
Weaver, local composer and organist, 
who was in the audience. Mollie Bern- 
stein accompanied. 

Another highlight was the third re- 
cital in the Fritschy series, given by 
José Iturbi on Jan. 10. On Mr. Iturbi’s 
program were The Unknown Soldier 
and Place d’Italie by R. Russell Bennett, 
formerly of this city. 








Carl Busch, Composer, Head of the Theory 
Department of the Kansas City Horner 
Conservatory 


Deacon, of the voice faculty, appeared 
on a Christmas program shortly after 
returning from Oskaloosa, Ia., where 
he was heard in recital. A program of 
compositions by Carl Busch, of the de- 
partment of theory, was recently heard 
over a local radio station with the Con- 
servatory Orchestra assisting. Forrest 
Schulz continues in the violin depart- 
ment and is conductor of the orchestra. 

The activities of the Guild of Music 
and Allied Arts, of which Ottley Crans- 
ton is president, include an orchestral 
concert in Edison Hall. The usual 
spring recitals are listed. 

The Kansas City Orchestral Training 
School, under the direction of N. De 
Rubertis, assisted the Kansas City 
Musical Club in its evening of opera, 
and has been heard on the Allied Chari- 


ties programs. An event later in the 
season will feature compositions oi 
George W. Chadwick and Edward 


MacDowell. Earlier in the year a pro- 
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FINE CONCERT LIST 


The Cultural Series in the Y. M. H. 
A. presented Sophie Braslau in an ar- 
tistic recital on Jan. 5 under the local 
management of Max Bretton. Inna 
Rublova was the accompanist. 

The mid-year concert of the Kansas 
City Guild of Music and Allied Arts 
was given in the Thomas A. Edison 
Hall on Jan. 12. N. De Rubertis and 
his Training School Orchestra gave a 
splendid account of themselves, featur- 
ing Chadwick’s Sinfonietta in D. 

Soloists, who received fine co-opera- 
tion from the orchestra, were’ John M. 
Phillips, violinist, from the studio of 
Wort Morse; Jean Smith, Richard 
Canterbury’s Studios; Edwin Letson, 
tenor, Edna Forsythe Margaret Diet- 
rich, pianist, from Mrs. Joseph Easley’s 
studio; and Anna Gottardo, soprano, 
Cranston School of Music. 

Izler Solomon, violinist, of Lansing, 
Mich., and Phil H. Warner, pianist, 
recently of New York, were guests art- 
ists at a musicale in the Lighton Stu- 
dios. Mr. Solomon proved a most in- 
teresting artist. He was ably accom- 
panied by Mr. Warner, who was heard 
in a group of solos. 

BLaNcHE LEDERMAN 











ROCHESTER FORCES 
ARE LED BY GUESTS 


Reiner and Harty Welcomed— 
Premiere of Suite by 
Weiner Is Given 


RocuHester, Feb. 5.—As guest con- 
ductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 
19, Fritz Reiner gave a program of 
more than usual interest. It included 
the world premiere of Leo Weiner’s 
suite, Four Hungarian Dances, and the 
first performance in this city of Du- 
bensky’s Fugue in nine parts for violins. 
Also new to Rochester was Ravel’s 
Piano Concerto, in which Sandor Vas 
played the solo. The program began 
with Brahms’s Academic Festival Over- 
ture, and ended with Till Eulenspiegel 
by Strauss. 

Mr. Reiner is much liked by Roch- 
ester concert-goers, and received a 
warm welcome from the audience which 
filled the Eastman Theatre. His spirited 
interpretation of the Brahms work 
established an entente cordiale- between 
him and his hearers, and this held good 
throughout the afternoon, culminating 
in an ovation at the close. Dubensky’s 
Fugue was so well played that the men 
were obliged to rise several times in re- 
sponse to the prolonged applause. The 
Hungarian Dances proved delightful 
music, fresh and invigorating ; and they 
were so well received that the last dance 
was repeated. 

Mr. Vas, a poetic and gifted pianist 
who has many admirers here, gave a 
distinctive and colorful reading of the 
jolly. and light-hearted concerto, also 
taking full advantage of the more con- 
templative mood of the second move- 
ment. 





An Ovation for Harty 


The Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra gave a superlatively fine concert 
under the baton of Sir Hamilton Harty 
on Jan. 26. The soloist was Max Lan- 
dow, pianist. The program included the 
Polonaise, Arietta and Passacaglia by 
Handel transcribed for full orchestra by 
Sir Hamilton, Sibelius’s Second Sym- 
phony, Brahms’s Concerto for piano in 
D Minor and Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cel- 
lini Overture. 

Sir Hamilton’s sinéere and authori- 
tative conducting and the fine playing 
he won from the orchestra stirred the 
audience to enthusiastic applause after 
the Handel music; and his reading of 
the dramatic symphony drew a veritable 
ovation. Mr. Landow’s interpretation 
of the concerto was eminently satisfac- 
tory; the architectonic massiveness of 
the music as well as the beauty of the 
quieter moods were well displayed. 

The Society of Ancient Instruments 
was heard at Kilbourn Hall on Jan. 23, 





Sir Hamilton Harty, Who Was Hailed as 
Guest Conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic 


before a good-sized and very cordial 
audience. 

Beethoven’s Fantasie Performed 

Beethoven’s Fantasie for piano, solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra was heard 
at the concert given in the Eastman 
Theatre on Jan. 19 by the Eastman 
School Orchestra, conducted by Samuel 
Belov, and the Eastman School Chorus, 
which is led by Herman Genhart. The 
latter conducted the Fantasie, in which 
the piano part was played by Irene 
Gedney. 

Also on the program were the Over- 
ture to Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla, 
Haydn’s Symphony in G and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. The young 
people played well, and the singing in 
the Beethoven work was _ excellent. 
These concerts are free. 

A large audience heard John Mc- 
Cormack in the Eastman Theatre on 
Jan. 20. Edwin Schneider accompanied 
and played piano solos, also figuring on 
the program as the composer of one 
song and the arranger of another. 

Mary Ertz WILL 





Toscha Seidel Returns to New York 
Concert Field 

After an absence of several seasons, 
Toscha Seidel will give a violin recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 19. The artist 
has appeared in many localities this sea- 
son, including engagements in New 
York State, Wisconsin, Michigan, sev- 
eral southern states, and Pennsylvania. 





Madrigal Society Holds American 
Composers’ Tea 
An American compesers’ tea was 
held by the New York Madrigal So- 
ciety in the Barnard Club on the after- 
noon of Jan. 29. A program of com- 
positions by Mildred Lund Tyson and 
John Mokrejs was featured. 





MATUJA von NIESSEN-STONE 


Teacher of Singing 


(from the beginning to artistic finish) 


12 years leading teacher at the INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
ART, NEW YORK 


3 years at the KLINDWORTH SCHARWENKA 
CONSERVATORY, BERLIN 


Former member of the METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


TEL. BISMARK 3527 


BERLIN-CHARLOTTENBURG 
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QUAKER CITY HEARS SYMPHONIC WORKS 


Yehudi Menuhin Is Soloist with 
Orchestra Under Baton of 


Dobrowen 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—Issay Dob- 
rowen played a dual role at the Phile- 
delphia Orchestra concerts on Jan. 20 
and 21, the second pair of his seven- 
week tenure, serving both as conductor 
and soloist. In the latter capacity he 
was at the piano in Bach’s Fifth Bran- 
denburg Concerto, his collaborators 
being Alexander Hilsberg, violist, 
and William M. Kincaid, flutist. The 
program revived the seldom-heard 
Manfred Overture of Schumann, the 
Prokofieff Classic Symphony and Scri- 
abin’s Poéme de |’Extase. 

Bruno Walter was heard for the onlx 
time this season at the Jan. 23 concert 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Schubert's C Major 
Symphony was very beautifully played 
and clarity of utterance marked Mr 
Walter’s reading of Strauss’s Don 
Juan. Lotte Lehmann, in her first pub- 
lic appearance here, added to the pres 
tige gained at her former recital for 
the Matinee Musical Club. She sang 
Divinities du Styx, from Alceste, and 
Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster, from 
Oberon. 

“No Encore” Rule Is Broken 

Yehudi Menuhin was soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the concerts 





HUTCHESON APPLAUDED 
BY AUDIENCE IN TOLEDO 


Gives Comprehensive Recital Pregram 
in New Museum of Art Building 


ToLepo, Feb. 5.—Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor is becoming a popo- 
lar favorite in Toledo. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra played it recently, and Ern- 
est Hutcheson opened his piano recital 
with the Tausig version on Jan. 24 i 
the Peristyle of the Art Museum. Mr 
Hutcheson’s buoyant pianism was also 
admired in sonatas by Beethoven am 
Chopin, in etudes by Chopin and Liszt 
and in works by Ravel, Schumann, Al- 
kan-MacDowell and Mendelssohn 

During the intermissions, and before 
and after the concert, the audience of 
about 1,000 wandered through various 
rooms of the Museum examining every 
thing from etchings to mummies. Music 
lovers were partial to the room which 
contains a permanent exhibit of car's 
music, written in newmes. A page of 
Tenth Century manuscript, with simeie- 
line staff, and a Fourteenth Centaurs 
four-line Italian piece in square motes 
are among the most interesting. 

There is also an early Gothic page 
on vellum, taken from the Missale Fris- 
ingense, printed at Bamberg im 1487 
by Johann Sensenschmidt, who estab 
lished the first musical press in Nuren- 
berg in 1470. The collection contaims 
the first published American music, 
Seven Songs for Harpsichord, by Fran- 
cis Hopkinson (a signer of the Declar- 
ation of Independence), dedicated % 
George Washington and dated 1788 

H. M.C 





Artists Engaged for Dinner in Honor of 
Mrs. Roosevelt 


Irene Williams, Mary Hopple, Ear! 
Weatherford and Foster Miller, to- 
gether with the New York Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Hans 
Bruno Meyer, were cngaged for the 
dinner in honor of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at the Waldorf Astoria on 
Feb. 8. The event was sponsored by 
the Altrusa Club of New York. Mrs. 


of Jam. 27, 23 amd SD. He played Beet- 
howen's Comcerto at the regular pair, 
und Mozart's Seventh Concerto on 
Momiiay evemmg. So great was the 
demomstratiom om the second and third 
occasions, that Master Menuhin re- 
spomdied wtih emcores, thus breaking a 
sacred raile of Leopold Stokowski’s that 
had beem observed for fifteem years. At 
all these comcerts Mr. Dobrowen gave 
iresh amd imvigorating readings of 
Dworak’s New World Symphony. The 
Overture to Der Freischiitz was added 
to tthe Mormdtaw list owimg to the brevity 
of tthe comcertio 

Two of the engiht concerts planned 


bw the Art Alliamce and the Musical 
Fond Quartet to commemorate the 


Brabems centenary were given to capa- 
tw andiemces im the Ethical Culture 
Socnety Amiitorium om Jam. 19 and 25. 

Works that were 
formed were 


admirably per- 
tie two sextets; the Trio 
m A Minor, im its original form for 
claret, ‘cello amd piano; the Trio 
m BR for piano, wiolim and ‘cello: the 
Somuta im G for piano and violin; and 
the Somatta im F Mimor for clarinet and 
piamm. The followimg artists took part: 
Stepihem Deak, Arthur Reginald, Jules 
Serpentian, Orlando Cole, Boris Kout- 
sem, Leomard Mogill, Max Aronoff, 
Borts Goldowsky, Jascha Brodsky, Ben- 
jar Stari and Stanislaus Dobrow- 
stoi 

W. R. Murpery 


Pranikk A. Wanderlip was the general 
chanmn, amd Vera Bull Hull chair- 
mam Of mmasnc 





De. Hems Weisse Gives First of Lec- 
tures em Theory 
The first lecture of the series by Dr. 
Han Wesse entitled The Re-Creation 
ot Commpositiom took place at the David 
Mammes Music School om the evening 
ot Feh & Dr. Weisse is an exponent 
{ the theories of Heimrich Schenker. 
Reman lectures will be delivered on 
Feb. 13, 2D amd 27: March 6, 13 and 
20;; April 3, 10, 17 and 24, and May 1. 








ANNA SARGENT SMITH 
Child Culture Thru Music 


Piano 


Privete amd Class Instruction 
1l3 W. Svth St. New York Clr. 7-2770 
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Season Is Exceptional with Cal- 
endar of Great Interest—Resi- 
dent Orchestra to Give Brahms 
Program — Young American 
Composer Has Representation 
—Concerts by Faculty of Yale 
School are Important—Choral 
Bodies Prepare Attractive 
Lists 

By Mies KASTENDIECK 


EW HAVEN, Feb. 5.—This city 
N is enjoying an exceptional mu- 
sical season. Of unusual recent 
interest was the third concert of the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra given 
under the direction of David Stanley 
Smith, in Woolsey Hall on Jan. 29. 
The program opened with the Over- 
ture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
by Mendelssohn. Bruce Simonds fol- 
lowed with a fine performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor Concerto. The third 
item was a Largo by Luthur Noss, a 
young American composer who re- 
ceived his Master of Music degree from 
Yale last June and who won the Ditson 
Fellowship for study abroad. The con- 
cert closed with the playing of a seldom 
performed work, the Symphonie pour 
Orchestre et Piano, sur un Chant Mon- 
tagnard, by d’Indy. Mr. Simonds and 
the orchestra played this beautiful com- 
position with sincerity and style. The 
audience registered thorough approval 
of the concert. 
Interest centered around the per- 
formance of Bloch’s Quintet at the sec- 
ond of the Ensemble Concerts given by 
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NEW HAVEN BEGINS 


New Series of Symphony Con- 
certs Successfully Opened 
Under Berman 


New Haven, Feb. 5.—Several hun- 
dred young people attended the initial 
program of the new series of Symphony 
Concerts for Children held in Sprague 
Hall on Jan. 14. The subject of this 
concert was The Musical Paint Box. 
Hugh Smith, of the Yale School of 
Music faculty, gave an interesting de- 
scriptive talk on the various tone colors 
to be found in the modern orchestra 
and illustrated it by having each choir 
of instruments play the first few bars of 
America. The effect was convincing. 

The orchestra, under the baton of 
Harry Berman, played works by Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Grieg and Tchai- 
kovsky. Anita Brookfield played a harp 
solo to illustrate the qualities of that 
instrument. The concert was success- 
ful from every point of view. 

The first of the Sunday afternoon 
Chamber Music Concerts, given this 
year at the home of Mrs. Henry Far- 
num, was heard on Jan. 8. The pro- 
gram included two chamber works of 
Brahms (the series is to be a Brahms 
cycle): the Trio for piano, violin and 
‘cello, in B, and the Guartet for piano 
and strings in A and several Brahms 
songs. The artists were Olga Averino, 
soprano; Bruce Simonds, pianist ; Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist; Harry Berman, 
violist; Emmeran Stoeber, ’cellist. 





Give Intimate Program 


An intimate concert was given at the 
home of Mrs. Warner in Pine Orchard 
on Jan. 15 for the Bach Manuscript 
Fund. Bruce and Rosalind Simonds, 
pianists, and the Perolé Quartet played 
a program of Dohnanyi, Schumann and 


the Yale School of Music faculty in 
Sprague Hall on Jan. 25. The work 
was well played by Mr. Simonds and 
the quartet which is composed of Hugo 
Kortschak, Romeo Tata, Harry Ber- 
man and Emmeran Stoeber. The four 
also gave Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 74. 
The other work on the program was 
the Viola Concerto of Handel, played 
by Mr. Berman. As is usual at these 
concerts, the audience, always of good 





© Bachrach 
Bruce and Rosalind Simonds, Pianists, Prom- 


inent in the Musical Life of New Haven 
and Yale University 


size, expressed particular enjoyment. 
The balance of the season promises 


LISTS FOR CHILDREN 


Franck in a most artistic manner. 

Yehudi Menuhin gave the first re- 
cital of his American tour in Woolsey 
Hall on Jan. 18. 

Harold Samuel gave his annual Bach 
program in Sprague Hall recently, play- 
ing the same program given in New 
York earlier in the season. 

Mites KaSTENDIECK 





David Stanley Smith, Conductor of the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra and Dean of 
the Yale Music School 


many more rewarding events. In addi- 
tion to the celebrated artists who have 
already appeared in the Woolsey Hall 
Concert Series, under the management 
of Daggett Lee—Lucrezia Bori, Josef 
Hofmann, Lily Pons, and most recently 
Yehudi Menuhin—there remain the per- 
formances of Tito Schipa on Feb. 14, 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on March 1, to complete the list. Dag- 
gett Lee also schedules Paderewski for 
Feb. 6. 

The New Haven Symphony Orches- 
tra will present two more Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts in Woolsey Hall. For 
the all-Brahms program, on Feb. 26, 
the soloist will be Efrem Zimbalist. The 
series closes with the concert of March 
26, when Alexis Tcherkassky, baritone, 
will be the assisting artist. 

Further Ensemble Concerts to be given 
in Sprague Hall by the faculty of the 
Yale School of Music are awaited with 
keen interest. Arranged primarily to 
bring programs of celebrated chamber 
music before undergraduates, these con- 





The Ensemble Quartet, Which Plays Many Concerts Under the Yale University School of 
Left to Right: Hugo Kortschak, First Violin; Emmeran Stoeber, ‘Cello; 
Harry Berman, Viola, and Romeo Tata, Second Violin 


Music Sponsorship. 


certs are features of the season. The 
remaining performances will come on 
Wednesday evenings, Feb. 22 and 
March 22. The quartet composed of 
the Messrs. Kortschak, Tata, Berman 
and Stoeber appears regularly. These 
musicians also appear with Mr. 
Simonds in the Sunday afternoon re- 
citals of the Howland Chamber Music 
Series given this year at the home of 
Mrs. Henry Farnum. 

The New Haven Civic Orchestra, 
conducted by Francesco Riggio, will 





Richard Donovan, Assistant Dean of the 
Music School of Yale University 


present three more concerts in its series 
of five on Sunday evenings, Feb. 12, 
March 12 and April 9. Popular pro- 
grams are given in the belief that 
though the American public likes music, 
it still finds a symphony a little too 
much at the present time. These con- 
certs are therefore an educational step 
toward that more mature appreciation. 

Two concerts are contained in the 
Albert Arnold Sprague Series given by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. The 
first took place on Jan. 5, when the 
Manhattan String Quartet appeared. 
The other is scheduled for April 27, 
when the Busch String Quartet, which 
is appearing for the first time in 
America, will come to New Haven 
after its Washington debut. 

Four more recitals on the Newberry 
organ in Woolsey Hall will be given by 
Harry B. Jepson, organist of Yale Uni- 
versity, on Sunday afternoon. The 
dates are: Feb. 5 and 19, March 5 and 
19. The first two in the series were 
given in January. 

Ten All-Bach Programs 

On the Yale campus, H. Frank Boz- 
yan is continuing his exposition of 
Bach’s organ music in a series of ten 
all-Bach programs in the Dwight 
Memorial Chapel every Friday after- 
noon from Jan. 13 through March 17. 
These recitals are usually received with 
considerable enthusiasm among the 
undergraduates. 

Scheduled for March is the annual 
two-piano recital by Bruce and Rosa- 
lind Simonds under the auspices of the 
Business and Professional Woman’s 
Club of New Haven. Myra Hess will 
give her annual recital in Sprague 
Hall on Feb. 16. 

Among the choral organizations of 
the city, the University Glee Club, di- 
rected by Mark Andrews, is scheduled 
for its regular spring concert; the 
Woman’s Choral Club of New Haven, 
directed by Richard Donovan, assistant 
dean of the Yale School of Music, will 

(Continued on page 134) 

















Prospects for Balance of Season 
are Remarkably Bright—Sym- 
phony Orchestra Programs 
Received with More Apprecia- 
tion than Ever — Societies 
Maintain Constant Enterprise 
—Educational Work Is Effec- 
tive 

By JoHN C. KENDEL 


ENVER, Feb. 5.—Prospects for 
D the remainder of the season re- 
veal a new dawn of hope for 
musical activities. Messrs. Oberfelder 
and Slack are presenting an alluring 
group of artists for the’ rest of their 
series—Heifetz, Mary Wigman, Rach- 
maninoff, and the Shan-Kar Hindu 
Musicians and Dancers. In addition, 
they scheduled the Vienna Sanger- 
knaben for Jan. 7. Business for the 
series has been excellent and every- 
thing points to even a larger attend- 
ance for the remainder of the season. 
The Civic Symphony Orchestra will 
present several more concerts under the 
direction of Horace E. Tureman. It 
is interesting to note that our. citizenry 
turns toward this type of program un- 
der the present financial stress. The 
concerts, which are presented at a ridic- 
ulously small admission fee, have never 
before been received with such marked 
enthusiasm and large attendance. John 
Erskine will be soloist at the last con- 
cert of the season, playing the Sym- 
phonic Variations of Franck with the 
orchestra. 

The State Music Teachers Associ- 
ation changed its plans this year. In- 
stead of meeting as usual in January, 
it will meet in April when Mr. Erskine 
comes. A program of much interest 
is being planned by J. De Forest Cline, 
director of the Conservatory of Music 
at Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, who is president of the organ- 
ization. 

To Aid Creative Workers 

The Denver Musicians Society, com- 
posed of 150 professional musicians and 
music lovers, is holding a series of 
monthly meetings. At the January 
program, Lucile Wilkin, pianist, ex- 
tension representative of the Juilliard 
Foundation, was scheduled to appear 


as soloist. A committee from this or- 
ganization was recently appointed to 
work out a plan to stimulate interest 
in creative work by musicians. 

The Public School Music Depart- 
ment will present a series of recitals, 
both by the All-City Chorus, John C. 
Kendel, conductor, and the All-City 
Band, led by Raymon H. Hunt. In 
addition to this, a series of free Sunday 





Horace E. Tureman, Conductor of the Denver 
Civic Symphony 


afternoon concerts is sponsored in 
senior high schools. Stress is being 
placed upon a cappella work in addi- 
tion to the regular choral singing and 
the development of symphonic orches- 
tras and bands. The Denver Teachers’ 
Chorus and Orchestra will present a 
program for the benefit of the welfare 
fund for retired and _ incapacitated 
teachers. These two musical organiza- 
tions have earned more than $3,000 for 
this fund in the last five years. 
Florence Lamont Hinman, director 
of the Lamont School of Music and 
head of the voice department, has re- 
turned from Austria where she was 
guest teacher at the Austro-American 
Conservatory of Music at Mondsee. She 
is planning an active spring season. 
This will include a festival of opera 
and dance when scenes from Faust, 
Martha, and Carmen will be given in 
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INCREASED ENTHUSIASM IS SEEN IN DENVER 








RUBIN GOLDMARK 
HUGO GRUNWALD 


To Singers, Pianists, Violinists, Violoncellists 

, The entire expenses of each recital will be defrayed by the Foundation 
The Ninth Annual Series of Competitive Auditions will be held during the 
month of March, 1933, and will be open to concert soloists who have not yet given 


years of age. 





The Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation 


Directors 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
ELSIE M. B. NAUMBURG 


will award 


| New York Debut Recitals, Season 1933-1934 


a New York recital reviewed by critics. 
Early in April the Final Auditions will be held by the Final Audition 


WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
WILLEM WILLEKE 


The candidates must not be over 30 











Committee of the Foundation which includes Walter Spalding, Harvard University, 
- Chairman; Wallace Goodrich, Director of the New England Conservatory; Bruce 
> Simonds, ‘Yale University, and Adolfo Betti, formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet. 
5 All auditions will be held in New York. The Foundation does not pay traveling 
1 expenses for candidates. 

: Application blanks giving full requirements may be obtained from the 
P NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 

113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

d Formal application, including a recital program, any part of which the candidate 
e is prepared to perform at the auditions, and a letter of recommendation from a 
, teacher, music school, or musician of acknowledged standing, must be filed not 
t later than February 18, 1933. 
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English with twenty-five soloists, a 
chorus of 100, and a corps de ballet 
of seventy-five under the direction of 
the Cushing School of Dancing. 

The Lamont Singers will present 
concerts in Colorado and adjoining 
states, and the usual routine of spring 
recitals and graduate recitals will be 
followed. Mrs. Hinman will speak at 
the meeting of the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association in Wichita this 
month, and will hold a series of master 
classes on the tour. 


Choral Concerts Scheduled 


The Rinquest School of Music pre- 
sents monthly recitals in the depart- 
ments of voice, piano, violin and 
dramatic art. This schedule will be 
supplemented by artists’ recitals by 
members of the faculty in the spring. 





John 


C. Wilcox, 
College of Music 


Director of the Denver 


The school broadcasts a program over 
KOA once each month. The Rocky 
Mountain Choral Society, which Mr. 
Rinquest conducts, will give two con- 
certs, one in February and one in May. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, one of 
the pioneer choral organizations of the 
city, will give its annual spring con- 
cert in April under the direction of 
Jane Crawford Eller. This will be 
supplemented by other appearances of 
the chorus. 

Plans of the Denver Music Week 
Association are incomplete, but the or- 
ganization will sponsor the State High 
School Contest with the participation 
of groups from Denver and about the 
state. 

Thé Orpheus Club, male choral or- 
ganization, directed by R. Jefferson 
Hall, will present several programs dur- 
ing the spring. 

John C. Wilcox, director of the Den- 
ver College of Music, has an active pro- 
gram for his institution. Frequent re- 
citals are given by the artist members 
of the faculty; student programs will 
be held during the entire spring semes- 
ter. Affiliation with the Colorado 
Women’s College has broadened the 
scope of work. and the school exerts 
a widening influence on civic music. 
The Denver A Cappella Choir. which 
is affiliated with the College of Music, 
plans a series of recitals in Colorado 
and adjoining states, and has heen in- 
a to appear at the Chicago World’s 

alr. 





Frank Mannheimer, who is touring 
the Middle West in piano concerts, will 
return to New York in March. 








Florence Lamont Hinman, Director and 
Head of the Voice Department of the 
Lamont School of Music 


Heerrenneney 
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DAYTONA BEACH HAILS 
LEVITZKI IN RECITAL 





Musicale Sponsors MacDowell 
Program for Benefit of 
Peterboro Colony 

Daytona Beacu, Fta., Feb. 5.— 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, opened the 
Artist Series at the Peabody Audito- 
rium on the evening of Jan. 14. His 
playing, which displayed extraordinary 
virility and brilliance, was enthusias- 
tically applauded. His program in- 
cluded works by Scarlatti, Gluck- 
Sgambati, Beethoven, Chopin, and Ra- 
vel. Mr. Levitzki also gave a very suc- 
cessful recital in the Temple Theatre 
in Jacksonville, Fla., on Jan. 9. 

The Friday Musicale, of the Palmetto 
Women’s Club, sponsored a program of 
music by Edward MacDowell in the 
Palmetto Club House on the afternoon 
of Jan. 20. A substantial sum of money 
was raised for the MacDowell Colony at 
Peterboro, N. H. 

Those participating in the program 
were Grace Locke, Mrs. L. W. Mims, 
Mrs. L. W. Summerlin, Mrs. Fitzhugh 
Bradshaw, Mrs. J. V. Roberts, Mrs. 
Sam Purdy, Miss Patton, R. S. 
O’Haver, Agnes Kendrick Gray, Rev. 
Harry G. Walker, Mrs. A. N. Otis, 
Alfred A. Donnelly, Mary Langille and 
Margherite von Trexler. a oe 
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SUMMER 
INTENSIVE COURSES 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
June 27—Aug. 6 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Aug. 8—Sept. 2 


DENVER, COLO. 
(Dates to be Announced) 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
All Year 


ScHooL or SacrEeD Music or THE 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
All Year 
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Newark Has Plenitude of Activity 





Civic Symphony Orchestra Gives 
Series—Sinfonietta, New Or- 
ganization, Attracts Public— 
Foundation Chorus and Distin- 
guished Guests Add to List of 
Concerts ° 

By Puiie Gordon 


Py EWARK, N. J., Feb. 5—A wealth 
of activity, indicating increased 
interest in music, is Newark’s reply to 
the depression. Only one organiza- 
tion has disbanded, the Symphony Or- 
chestra of Newark. Two new or- 
chestras and a new concert course have 
come into existence. 

The Newark Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Philip Gordon, 
has been the direct outcome of the un- 
employment situation among local mu- 
sicians. A series of eleven concerts by 
this orchestra has been made possible 
through the generosity of Hahne & Co., 
department store, whose president, Al- 
bert S. Cronheim, is greatly interested 
in the musical progress of the city. Six 
of the concerts have already been given, 
one of them with Ernest Schelling as 
piano soloist, most of the others with 
local artists. Capacity audiences are 
the rule. 

The second new orchestra is 
Newark Sinfonietta, 


the 
conducted by 


Armand Balendonck, former conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra of Newark. 
Four concerts are being given at the 
Normal School Auditorium, and the at- 
tendance indicates that there is an audi- 
ence for chamber music here. 


“Pop” Series Is Unique 
The new concert course is the “pop” 


series of the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A,, 


which has struck upon the unique idea 
of offering ten concerts for $1. Such 
artists as Martha Graham, Josef 
Lhevinne, and the Musical Art Quartet 
are included in the series, for which 
1,500 subscriptions have been bought. 

All other concert courses and local 
organizations continue to function as 
before. The artists of the major series 
of the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A., which 
has been in existence for two years, 
include Efrem Zimbalist, Myra Hess, 
Sophie Braslau and Victor Chenkin. 
The Newark Music Foundation also 
offers a course in chamber music, this 
series having proved popular through 
several years. 

The Lyric Club, Newark’s chorus of 
women’s voices, of which Mrs. George 
Kirwan is president, and George Mead 
conductor, continues with as large a 
membership as ever and as loyal a fol- 
lowing. The usual two concerts are 
planned this year. 

The Newark Music Foundation 
Chorus, Robert Crawford, conductor, 





Henri Deering Tours in the South 

Henri Deering, pianist, will play in 
Nashville. on Feb. 14, in Memphis on 
Feb, 18 and in Palm Beach on Feb. 20. 
The latter is a joint recital with Francis 
Macmillen, violinist. 





Pantie 5 \ 
MERRAN READER 


Soprano 


Radio—Recital—Oratorio 


Sang with intelligence and 
taste. 
New York Times. 


Radiantly embraced all the 
glowing melodic opportunities. 


Philadel phia Record. 


Set a high vocal standard. 


San Francisco News. 
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LANSING SYMPHONY 
HAS ACTIVE SEASON 


Young Conductor Scores Suc- 
cess in Admirable Series of 
Six Programs 


LANSING, Micu., Feb. 5.—The Lans- 
ing Civic Symphony Orchestra, found- 
ed by the late John W. Stevens, is hav- 
ing an active and successful season un- 
der the leadership of Izler Solomon. 

Mr. Solomon, formerly associated 
with Michael Press, head of the violin 
department of the Michigan State Col- 
lege, has entered his second year as 
conductor of the organization, and 
though only twenty-two years old, has 
made telling strides with the ensemble 
of seventy men. Soloists for the six 
concerts are: Olive D. Henkel, soprano; 
Archie Black, pianist; Izler Solomon, 
violinist; William Anderson, flutist; 
Genevieve D. Smith, soprano, and Jen- 
nie Spiesberger, pianist. 

Michael Press will lead the orchestra 
when two of his arrangements for 
strings are played. Arthur Farwell’s 
Incidental Music for a Passion Play 
will be featured on one of the programs. 
Mr. Farwell is head of the theory de- 
partment of the Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

A concert for the public school pu- 
pils has been planned, and one pro- 
gram will be played in Jackson, Mich. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 








High School Orchestra Makes Records 
to Verify Progress 

ATLANTA, Feb. 5.—The orchestra de- 
partment of the Atlanta Tech High 
School is using the phonograph as a 
part of its teaching equipment. Weekly 
recordings of the orchestra’s playing 
are made. A record of the organization's 
improvement from week to week is 
thus obtained. Another purpose of the 
recordings is to enable the orchestra to 
hear the defects of its own performance 
and thus correct its errors in tempo, 
expression, attack, etc. 


was disbanded at the beginning of the 
season, but the members reorganized 
at once and invited Mr. Crawford to 
be conductor again. A series of ap- 
pearances included participation § in 
Walter Damrosch’s presentation of the 
Ninth Symphony in New York. 





MONTCLAIR PROGRAMS 


New Jersey Orchestra and Other En- 
sembles Attract Public 

Monrc air, N. J., Feb. 5.—The New 
Jersey Orchestra, conducted by René 
Pollain and with Russell B. Kingman 
as president, is giving its usual series 
of three concerts this season. The per- 
sonnel is larger and more expert, and 
the audiences continue to fill both the 
Orange High School and the Mount 
Hebron Junior High School in Mont- 
clair. Each concert is given in both 
towns. 

A number of smaller orchestras func- 
tion in the suburbs. Bloomfield has its 
symphony orchestra under Walter 
Kirk. There is one in Westfield. con- 
ducted by Charles H. Seyfried, and 
Elizabeth and Irvington also support 
community symphony orchestras. 

P. G. 








New Haven 











(Continued from page 132) 


give a concert in February. In the 
latter part of April this organization, 
together with the Yale Glee Club, Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, conductor, will give 
a concert in Woolsey Hall. 


Symphonies For the Children 

The series of four Symphony Con- 
certs for Children, arranged under the 
auspices of the Yale School of Music, 
and sponsored by the Little Theatre of 
New Haven, with Mrs. Jack Crawford 
as chairman of the committee in charge, 
was successfully launched on Jan. 14. 
An innovation and an experiment for 
New Haven, these concerts will be 
given monthly. 

The subjects for the remaining pro- 
grams include Stories and Legends in 
Music. Nature in Music, Music from 
Different Lands. They are given on 
Saturday afternoons in Sprague Hall. 

The St. Ambrose Music Club, fed- 
erated with the National and State 
Federation of. Music Clubs, is having 
another interesting season with its 
monthly programs. Subjects covered 
on previous meetings have included 
Romanticism in Music and the Dance; 
An Appreciation of Bach, Beethoven, 
and Brahms; The Contributions of Liv- 
ing Virtuosi. The program for Febru- 
ary is entitled Scenes from Childhood ; 
that in March will be Our Own Music; 
that in April, Music Inspired by the 
Orientals; that of May is to be an 
organ program. The president of this 
club is Mrs. Pauline Law Kirkwood 





Mendelssohn’s Festgesang Given by 
Columbia University Musicians 

A performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Festgesang in the McMillin Academic 
Theatre on Jan. 13 is said to have been 
the first in America. The concert, 
given jointly by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Glee Club, conducted by Lowell P. 
Beveridge, and the Columbia Univer- 
sity Symphonic Band under the leader- 
ship of Harwood Simmons, was spon- 
sored by the Columbia Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 


IMPRESARIA GIVES 
EAST ORANGE LISTS 


Mrs. Nelson Honored by Not- 
ables at Testimonial Observ- 
ance of Birthday 

East Orance, N. J., Feb. 5.—Mrs. 
William S. Nelson, who has devoted 
half of her seventy years to concert 
management, was honored on Jan. 3 
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William S. Nelson, Veteran Concert 
Manager ot East Orange 


Mrs. 


at a testimonial birthday celebration in 
coincidence with the last of this sea- 
son’s concerts, which was given by AI- 
bert Spalding. Among those attending 
a complimentary luncheon were Charles 
L. Wagner, toastmaster; Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, Richard Bonelli, José Iturbi, 
Dino Borgioli, Kitty Cheatham and 
Kathryn Meisle. Messages were re- 
ceived from Marcella Sembrich, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Alma Gluck. 

Herself a musician of more than or- 
dinary culture, Mrs. Nelson makes it 
a point to hear performers before en- 
gaging them, and programs must be 
submitted to her for approval and pos- 
sible revision. The result is that her 
subscription list is as large as ever, in 
spite of general conditions; and ca- 
pacity audiences have greeted her ar- 
tists this year at morning concerts in 
the Hotel Suburban. 

Next season Mrs. Nelson will present 
José Iturbi on Nov. 7, Doris Kenyon 
on Dec. 5 and the Barrére Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Jan. 9. 

PHILIP GORDON 





Concerts Heard in Orange 

OrANGE, N. J.—Feb. 5.—Agnes 
Miles, who has arranged concert courses 
for several years, is presenting Vicente 
Escudero, Tito Schipa and Yehudi Me- 
nuhin this year. The concerts are given 
in the Orange High School, and the 
attendance is as gratifying as ever. 

P. G. 





Beta C. Rothafel, “Roxy’s” 
Marries 

Beta C. Rothafel, daughter of S. L. 
Rothafel (“Roxy”), was married on 
the afternoon of Jan. 27 to George 
Bijur, whose field is advertising. The 
ceremony took place in the Rothafel 
apartment on Central Park West, only 
a few relatives and friends being pres- 
ent. Mr. Rothafel gave the bride away. 


Daughter, 
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Fine Inner Resources Developed by Richmond Musicians 


Virginia Centre Becomes In- 
creasingly Independent, Yet 
Takes Greater. Interest Than 
Ever in Visiting Artists— 
Orchestra’s First Season Has 
Been Phenomenally Successful 
—Ensemble of Forty Gives 
Concerts— Carillon Recitals 
Expected — State Choral Fes- 
tival to Be Held in Charlottes- 
ville at Easter Time 


By Marte B. BRANCH 
RR tas been’ Va., Feb. 5.—There 


has been no season in’ Rich- 

mond’s musical history in which 
the guest artist has played a larger .part, 
and yet we have never been less .de- 
pendent on these artists for the musical 
life of the community. New inner re- 
sources are being developed, old ones 





John Powell, Composer-Pianist, Who Is Active 
in Richmond's Musical Life 


are continually strengthened, and every- 
where there are evidences of a wide 
and active interest in the plans for the 
coming months. 

The new Richmond Symphony Or! 
chestra, conducted by Wheeler Beckett, 
which seems to have sprung up from 
necessity, is in large measure responsi- 
ble for the opportunity of hearing mdre 
musicians of international reputation. 
Obviously it is because we are sinking 
our roots more deeply at home that we 
are able to branch out to more extensive 
territory. The guest artist is not an 
outward compensation to cover up any 
lack of active interest on our part, but 
an added asset which has grown from 
a vital consciousness. of Richmond’s mu- 
sical needs. 


Praise from Iturbi 


Unfortunately the orchestra’s first 
season has come to a close, but it was 
an ending full of promise for another 
year. The experiment has been a 
phenomenal success, and José Iturbi, 
who played Mozart’s Concerto in D 
Minor and the Liszt E Flat Concerto 
at the fifth concert, could scarcely be- 
lieve that the orchestra had not been 
functioning for several years. Many 
listeners had entertained the same 
thought, but it was especially encour- 
aging to hear it again from someone 
who had come in direct contact with 
the group. 

Another symphony 
First Baptist Orchestral 
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The Richmond Symphony Orchestra, Wheeler Beckett, Conductor, Which Is Responsible for an Increased Interest in Music on the Part of 


by Miss Franklin Woodson, is planning 
two concerts this season, one this month 
and a second in April. It is a group 
of forty local musicians, who have al- 
ready won praise for exceptionally fine 
performances and for excellent discrimi- 
nation in their choice of programs. 


Stars Are Welcomed 
The series of artist concerts presented 
by Michaux Moody has included Cha- 





Wheeler Beckett, Conductor of the Richmond 
Symphony Orchestra 


liapin as an attraction, . On Feb. 3 the 
National Symphony Orchestra under 
Hans Kindler was scheduled. This or- 
chestra made its first appearance here 
last spring, when it brought the Vir- 
ginia Choral Festival to a successful 
conclusion. At this year’s concert John 
Powell was to be the soloist. On Feb. 
23 Paderewski will give a _ recital; 
Yehudi Menuhin is scheduled for April 
4. Lily Pons will come in March. 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
will be presented on Feb. 11 by an opera 
company from Chicago under the baton 
of Gabriele Simeoni. The artists will 
include Pasquale Amato and Giuseppe 
Radaelli. 

Other guest artists are presented bv 
the Musicians’ Club of Richmond 
Mischa Levitzki was scheduled for the 
end of last month. The Elshuco Trio 
is booked for March. 

As yet no definite announcement has 


the Virginia City 


been made about the carillon recitals 
which are planned for the spring. It is 
expected that Anton Brees, Belgian 
carillonneur, will return for a series 
of concerts similar to those given in 
October and November, and that these 
concerts will continue at certain sea- 
sons of every year. 


Programs for Three Days 


lhe most important forecast for this 
district is the announcement that the 
third annual State Choral Festival will 
be héld in Charlottesville at the end of 
Easter week, following the convention 
in Farmville of the Virginia branch of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Last spring the. musicians 
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Roth Quartet Makes Extensive Tour 


The Roth Quartet, the members of 
which are Feri Roth, Jeno Antal, 
Ferenc Molnar and Janos Scholz, is 
being heard extensively this season. 
January appearances included concerts 
in New York, Boston, Princeton, Ithaca, 
and Westchester, Pa. The artists were 
also scheduled to take part in a pro- 
gram of Olin Downes’s series, The En- 
joyment of Music, in Brooklyn, on 
Feb. 8. 

Future engagements call for appear- 
ances with the Bethoven’s Association 
in New York, Bruno Walter conduct- 
ing, Feb. 13; at Englewood, N. J., Feb. 
14; Baltimore, Feb. 15, and Washing- 


seeennnetersennenee ennneneaneeneanennee 


gathered together in Richmond, but this 
year it was decided to hold the festival 
at the University of Virginia, where 
it was first established in 1931. Three 
days of music are to include a program 
of folk songs and dances, a Virginia 
composers’ program, and the presenta- 
tion of the choral work which is the 
focal point of the festival. Brahms’s 
Requiem Mass has been chosen for this 
occasion, and will be given under the 
leadership of Dr. T. Tertius Noble. The 
Choral Festival has come to be the most 
significant musical event of Virginia, 
for it has always achieved its purpose 
of reflecting the musical thought as 
well as the musical life of the state, 
and is of vital interest. 


ton, Feb. 22. Two concerts will be 
given in Middleboro, Mass., in March, 
preceding a visit to California. A tour 


of East will be made in April. 





Ralph Leopold Heard in Granville 


GRANVILLE, O., Feb. 5.—The Gran- 
ville Festival Association presented 
Ralph Leopold in a piano recital at 
Denison University on Jan. 17. Works 
'on the program, which’ was heard with 
enthusiasm, included items by Bach- 
| Tausig, Chopin, Scriabin and Debussy, 
and the pianist’s own transcriptions of 
| excerpts from Tristan und Isolde and 
| Die Walkiire. 
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(Continued from page 108) 
been the manager of the orchestra since 
its inception. 
Chamber Music Concerts 
There remain three of the six cham- 
ber music concerts in the series at Sev- 
erance Hall this season. On Feb. 24 
Mr. Tansman will be the guest artist 





Mrs. Albert Riemenschneider, President of 
the Fortnightly Club 


with the Cleveland String Quartet, 
when his Suite Divertissement, for vio- 
lin, viola, violoncello, and piano will 
have its first local hearing. The Cleve- 
land Woodwind Ensemble, made up of 
Philip Kirchner, oboe; Maurice Sharp, 
flute; Alexander Pripadcheff, clarinet ; 
Morris Kirchner, bassoon; Wendell 
Hoss, horn, assisted by Leon Machan, 
piano, will furnish the program on 
March 14. The Quartet will conclude 
the series on April 11. 
Orchestra’s Tours 


The Eastern tour of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, with Mr. Sokoloff conduct- 
ing, begins Feb. 10 at Holyoke College; 
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Music in Cleveland Includes Comprehensive Enterprises 


two other college engagements are in- 
cluded, Smith, at Northampton, Feb. 
11, and Rutgers, at New Brunswick, 
N. J., Feb. 16. The tour continues with 
appearances at Springfield, Feb. 12; 
Worcester, Feb. 13; Providence, Feb. 
14; Hartford, Feb. 15. A concert is 
billed for Akron on Feb. 28, and on 
March 21 the orchestra will play its 
third concert this season at Oberlin, an 
important music school where the 
Cleveland Orchestra has played half a 
hundred concerts during its history. 

For the tour of March 8, 9, 10, and 
11, Erie, Pa., Schenectady, Utica, and 
Ithaca are included, the last at Cornell 
University. 

On April 4, 5, 6, and 7 the orchestra 
will make its Middle West trip to Mun- 
cie, Ind.; Lansing, Mich.; London, 
Ont.; and Toledo. This last concert 
will be played in the Peristyle of the 
recently completed Toledo Art Museum. 





Arthur W. Quimby, Organist, and Curator 
of the Musical Department of the Museum 
of Art 


The fortieth season of the Fortnight- 
ly Musical Club, Mrs. Albert Riemen- 
schneider, president, continues favorably 
with only a slight falling off in mem- 
bership. Good working conditions ex- 
ist between the Fortnightly and the 
broadcasting stations, and also between 
the club and the music department of 
the public schools. 


Club Aids Needy Students 


The principal work of the year, apart 
from carrying on the programs, has 
been the creation of two permanent 
scholarship loan funds for talented and 
needy students. These funds are named 
in honor of Adella Prentiss Hughes, an 
outstanding figure in the music life of 
Cleveland, and of the late Mrs. David 
Z. Norton, who served the Fortnightly 
as president for twelve years. The first 
award of these scholarships will be 
made at the beginning of the school 
year, in September, 1933. The commit- 
tee which is working out the arrange- 
ments is made up of Mrs. Emma Knee- 
land Mayhew, chairman; Mrs. Arthur 
Born, Mrs. Effie Nichols Dowden and 
Mrs. Harry Valentine. 

The afternoon concert of Feb. 7, at 
the Carter Hotel, will be an all-Ameri- 
can program. There will be a piano 
sonata composed by Herbert Elwell, 


editor of the program notes of the 
Cleveland Orchestra; two movements of 
a string quartet, by Paul Katz, a mem- 
ber of the orchestra; a work for string 
quartet and voice, by Emerson Whit- 
horne, and a group of songs by Ameri- 
can composers. M 


rs. Frances Bolton 





Kortheur is chairman of the formal 
concert programs. 

The ensemble section, now in its sec- 
ond season and under the chairmanship 





Jacob A. Evanson, in Charge of Choral 
Singing at Western Reserve University 


of Herman Rosen, violinist, was to 
meet on Jan. 27, when the Rosen Quar- 
tet was scheduled to appear. Future 
meetings will be devoted to vocal music, 
string and woodwind ensembles and 
two-piano compositions. The manu- 





Russell V. Morgan, Supervisor of Music for 
the Cleveland Board of Education 


script section meets the first Sunday in 
each month. From these informal pro- 
grams material will be selected by the 
program committee for the final formal 
concert of the club on April 4. 
At Western Reserve University 

Arthur Shepherd is chief of the de- 
partment of music at Western Reserve 
University and has the following assis- 
tants: Melville Smith, theory; Jacob A. 
Evanson, choral singing, and Lila Robe- 
son, voice teacher. New emphasis is 
placed in the theory division on per- 
formances of works composed by fac- 
ulty members and students. A program 
scheduled for early presentation this 
month will contain creative work done 








Albert Riemenschneider, President of the 

Music Teachers National Association, and 

Director of the Baldwin-Wallace College 
Conservatory 


by students of Mr. Shepherd and Mr. 
Smith. Later programs will be along 
similar lines. The aim is to provide a 
music laboratory and to stimulate crea- 
tive endeavor. 

Choral work at the university is or- 
ganized this year for the first time on 
four levels, much as other academic 
subjects are arranged. It is said that 
the disadvantages of having beginners 
mingle with advanced students in en- 
sembles has long been apparent, and it 
is for the purpose of overcoming this 
defect that the choral music at Western 
Reserve is arranged in a graded course 
extending over four years. In order 
that ensemble music may have the rank 
of other cultural subjects in a liberal 
arts curriculum, choral work receives 
the same academic credit, hour for hour, 
as that given to such subjects as Latin. 
Mr. Evanson states that this method of 
grading and accrediting work in choral 
music permits of greater variety and 
substance in the programs for each year. 

Choral divisions under Mr. Evanson 
are designated as the Women’s Glee 
Club of Flora Stone Mather College, the 
Men’s Glee Club of Adelbert College, 
the University Choir of Mixed Voices, 
and the University Singers. The last 
named is a small ensemble patterned 
after the English Singers. A group 
formed this year for freshmen and so- 
phomores is the University Opera and 
Oratorio Chorus, which will unite twice 
in the season with other forces in the 
presentation of programs. 


Schedule of Events 

The following events are scheduled: 
March 10: Men’s Glee Club of Adelbert 
College, representing the university at 
the glee club contest of the Ohio Coun- 
cil of the National Intercollegiate Musi- 
cal Council, to be held at Wooster Col- 
lege, Wooster, O. March 11: Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas, and Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Trial by Jury, at Severance Hall; 
director, F. Karl Grossman; vocal di- 
rector, Jacob A. Evanson; stage direc- 
tor, Mildred Throne. March 31: Wom- 
en’s Glee Club Concert, small audito- 
rium in Severance Hall. April 7: 
Men’s Glee Club of Adelbert College, 
small auditorium in Severance Hall. 

(Continued on page 151) 
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Harrisburg’s Unique Orchestra Supports Itself 


The Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra, in Its Second Season 


Symphony Had Money in Bank 
at Conclusion of Last Season 
—Members Form Directorate 
—Symphony Society Formed 
to Aid — Wednesday Club 
Lives up to Honorable Tradi- 
tions in Distinctive Programs 
Covering Wide Range of Sub- 
jects 

By Sara LEMER 


ARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 5.—The 

prospectus includes concerts to be 
given by the Harrisburg Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Wednesday Club, the 
Schubert Club, the Amphion Club, the 
Harrisburg Chapter of the National 
Association of Organists and the Com- 
munity Choral Society. There will also 
be a production by the Civic Opera 
Association. 

The Harrisburg Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the conductorship of George 
King Raudenbush, is unique in that it 
is self-supporting. It is maintained on 
an entirely professional basis. Last 
year the orchestra closed its first season 
—four concerts played to sold-out 
houses—with all bills paid and money 
in the bank. The directorate consists 
of active members of the orchestra; 
and the managerial, clerical, and pub- 
licity activities are also conducted by 
members. 

This season the orchestra played to 
capacity audiences on Nov. 3, when 
Ottokar Cadek, violinist, was soloist, 
and on Dec. 15, when the soloist was 
Alice Decevee Mitchell, pianist. A gala 
concert, with Percy Grainger as piano 
soloist and guest conductor, and a 
chorus of 200 assembled from the vari- 
ous choirs and singing organizations 
of the city was given on Jan. 26. 
For the remaining concerts of the se- 
ries, to be given on March 9 and April 
20. the house has been sold by sub- 
scription. 
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George King Raudenbush, Conductor of the 
Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra 


The Symphony Society of Harris- 
burg was recently formed to aid the 
Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. 
Arthur H. Hull is president. 

Club Holds Jubilee 


The Wednesday Club of Harrisburg, 
the second oldest music club in the 
United States, recently celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. Mrs. Edwin J. 
Decevee is president. 

The artist series of concerts for this 
season brought Sadah Shuchari, violin- 
ist, and Alice Decevee Mitchell, pianist, 
on Oct. 11; and José Iturbi on Nov. 
21. Lily Pons is engaged for March 
22 or 24. 

Programs presented by club mem- 
bers were: What Next in Music?, Oct. 
19; Soirée Viennois, Nov. 1; The 
Moon, by Purcell, Nov. 15; Chopin 
recital, Nov. 30; Schumann, with works 
by this composer, Dec. 13; Gypsy Car- 
nival, Jan. 10; Mozart, in which the 
E Flat Major Piano Concerto, and the 
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Under George King Raudenbush, Has Made a Name for Itself and Paid Its Own Way 


Concerto for flute and harp were per- 
formed with accompaniment by the 
String Ensemble, augmented by wood- 
winds and brass from the personnel of 
the Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra, 
Jan. 24. 

Concerts projected for the remainder 
of this season are: Old English, con- 
taining early madrigals, Feb. 22; Fa- 
mous Concerted Music from Operas, 
Feb. 28; Bach, including the Double 





Mrs. Edwin J. Decevee, President of the 
Wednesday Club 


Violin Concerto and the Triple Piano 
Concerto with string quintet, March 
15; Manuscript, introducing composi- 
tions of local composers, April 5; 
Haydn’s Seven Last Words of Christ, 
assisted by the Harrisburg Solo Choir, 
April 13; Mozart’s The Impresario, 
and Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, 
April 25. 
Organists Are Active 


The Harrisburg Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists (Penn- 
sylvania State Council) contributes 
monthly to the city’s musical activi- 
ties. At the national convention, held 
at Rochester, N. Y., August, 1932, the 
Harrisburg Chapter received the first 
award for the quality of its programs. 
Clarence Heckler is president. 

The Schubert Club, under the direc- 
tion of Salome Sanders, will sing Had- 
ley’s The Nightingale and the Rose, 
at a February concert. 

The Brahms Club, George Sutton, 
director, will give two concerts on con- 
secutive evenings. The first program, 
celebrating the centenary of Brahms’s 
birth, will consist of works by this com- 
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Mrs. Arthur H. Hull, President of the Harris- 
burg Symphony Society 


poser presented by the club. The sec- 
ond will be given by an artist whose 
name has not yet been announced. 

The Amphion Club, Bernard F. 
Wert, conductor, will give its annual 
spring concert. 

The Civic Opera Association con- 
templates its annual production in the 
spring. The name of the opera to be 
given is not yet announced. Florence 
Ackley Ley directs the association. 

The Orpheus Club, a choral organ- 
ization of the Bethlehem Stee! Com- 
pany, under the leadership of William 
M. Harclerode, has no immediate plans 
for public performance. 

The Community Choral Society spon- 
sored a concert by the Hall Johnson 
Choir on Oct. 25. The Society will 
present Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast, by 
Coleridge-Taylor, in the near future. 
Salome Sanders is the director. 

During the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Convention which was held 
here recently, William M. Harclerode, 
general supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of this city, directed the 
premiere performance of his cantata, 
Ode to St. Cecilia, which was sung by 
500 school children and accompanied 
by an all high-school orchestra. 
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Indianapolis Points to Well-Filled Art Calendar 


Arthur |. Franklin, Secretary of the Indian- 
apolis Civic Music Association 


By Pauuine ScHELLSCHMIDT 


NDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—The final half 
[° the winter season offers artists 

concerts: sponsored by Nancy Mar- 
tens Conteérts, Imc., the Mannerchor, 
and the Civic Music Association. 
Events are also scheduléd by such lead- 
ing Organigati@ns as the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, the Mendelssohn 
Choir and the Matinee Musicale. 

The Martens list iticludes: Mary 
Wigman and her dancers, Feb. 15; 
Ignace ‘Jan Paderewski, ‘Sunday after 
noon, March 5; the Don Cossack Rus- 


enrermnrr it ” 
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Ferdinand Schaeffer, Conductor of the 
Indiana State Symphony 


sian Male Chorus, March 12, and @ 
gala concert on April 24 featuring the 
Mendelssohn’ Choir, A. Elmer Steffen, 
conductor, and with Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, tenor, as guest artist. 


Franklin. 


Male Chorus to Appear 


The Indianapolis: Mannerchor an- 
nounced, Georges Enesco, violinist, for 
Jan. 22, and Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist; 
for Feb. 5. Future dates are: Heinrich 
Schlusnus, * ba¥itone, assisting the male 


Daytona Beach Enjoys Schedule 
Of Interesting Musical Attractions 


By Davin TALMAGE 
AYTONA BEACH, Fla., Feb. 5. 


—James Heaton, manager and 
program director of the Peabody Audi- 
torium, presents an Assembly and 
Artist Series of musical events. Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, was engaged for Jan. 
14. Future dates are: Feb. 9, Shan- 
Kar and his company of Hindu musi- 
cians and dancers; Feb. 16, Ruggiero 
Ricci, violinist; and Feb. 27, Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone. The Assembly Course 
will include other concerts, plays, and 





James Heaton, Manager and Program Di- 
rector of the Assembly and Artist Series 


very attractive entertainments. 

The Palmetto Friday Musical, which 
is the music department of the Palmetto 
Women’s Club and is affiliated with 
the state and national clubs, is follow 





Leola Vrooman, Pianist and Teacher, President 
of the Palmetto Friday Musical Club 


ing the course of study suggested by 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. It has for several years spon- 
sored the Christmas Carol Community 
Concert given annually in the audi- 
torium on the Sunday preceding Christ- 
mas. The program is sung by the 


public school children under the direc- 


The Men-. 


delssohn Choir’s president is Arthur I." 


soveneene wth irty , 


a Griffith, President of the Indian- 
po 


lis Civié Music Association 


Mafch 5; the Budapest String Quartet, 


_March 19; Nathan. Milstein, violinist, 


April: 9, and the final concért of the 
chorus, with Claire Dux, soprano as 
soloist.. Karl Reckzeh, conducts the 
male chorus. John P. Frenzel is presi- 
dent of the Mannerchor, which holds its 
concerts in the ‘Academy of Music. 
The Civic Music Series announced 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist-composer, for 
Jan. 12;the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, for Jan. 30, and will bring 
Mario ;Chamlee,. tenor, on. March 23 
This is the third season of the series. 
tion~of the local. public school super- 
visors of music, Marguerite Stratford 
Porter and Eulalie Wooten. The club 


has contributed a substantial sum of 
money to the Peterboro Colony Music 
Club for several years. 





Dr. Harry Walker, Conductor of the Handel 
Chorus and Little Symphony 


The club’s new president, Leola 
Vrooman, pianist and teacher, is one 
of the leading musicians in Daytona 
Beach. Among the important musical 
pioneers of the city is Harry G. 
Walker, conductor of the Handel 
Chorus and Little Symphony, organiza- 
tions which present annually Handel’s 
Messiah and several miscellaneous pro- 
grams. Mrs. S. B. Crosby, vice-presi- 
dent of the Northern District of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs, has 
received recognition throughout the 
state for her musical achievements. 





Elmer A. Steffen, Director of the Mendelssohn 
Choir in Indianapolis 


Theodore Griffith is president, and Ar- 
thur I. Franklin secretary of the asso- 
¢iation. The concerts are held in Caleb 
Mills Hall. 

Keen interest has been aroused in 
the Indiana State Symphony owing to 
the enterprise of Mrs. Herbert Woollen 
and her co-workers, who were success- 
ful in their drives for memberships and 
contributions. One of the five sub 
scribed concerts will feature an all 
MacDowell program. Ferdinand Schaef- 
fer is the conductor and has achieved 
good results from his body of some 
sixty musicians. The orchestra also 
fills engagements in other Indiana cities 
Herman Wolf is president of the Sym 
phony Society. 


Group Activities 


The Matinee Musicale presents active 
members in an all-Chopin piano pro- 
gram; a program of French impression- 
istic and ultra-modern works; three 
opera programs—German, Russian, and 
Gilbert and Sullivan excerpts. The 
Matinee Musicale Choral Society, EI- 
mer A. Steffen, director, will be fea- 
tured in the Gilbert and Sullivan music. 
Mrs. Frank Cregor is president of the 
Musicale. 

Mrs. Frank Hunter, president of the 
Indiana Federation of Music Clubs, will 
later announce final arrangements for 
the meeting in April. 

The Harmonie Opera 
meets once a month. Programs include 
The Bartered Bride (Smetana); La 
Navarraise ( Massenet); Natoma (Vic- 
tor Herbert), and probably a Russian 
opera. 

There are scheduled a series of eleven 
faculty and four lecture-recitals at the 
Odeon, sponsored by the Arthur Jordan 
Conservatory of Music, Max Krone, di- 
rector, speaking briefly of the works 
played on each program. Four programs 
of violin sonatas present Edwin Jones, 
Thomas Poggiani, Georgia Baumann 
and Hugh McGibeny; the pianists are 
Clarence Loomis, Frances Wishard and 
Bomar Cramer. Members of the Con- 
servatory String Quartet are: Edwin 
Jones, Georgia Baumann, Stanley Nor- 
ris and Adolph Schellschmidt. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, comes from 
Chicago for his series of lecture-re- 
citals and holds master classes at the 
Propyleum. He has conducted these 
classes for the past eight years. 


Study Club 
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Musical Activities 


(Continued from page 130) 
gram included Carl Busch’s Ozarka 
Suite. 

The Kansas City Ensemble—the per- 
sonnel of which includes Myron John- 
son, first violin; Leon Hinkle, ’cello; 
Neil McGinness, second violin; Lau- 
rence Long, viola; and Phillip Stevens, 
piano—has been heard in one program 
of a series in Epperson Hall. Winni- 
fred’ Geldsborough, soprano, assisted. 
Other soloists will be Mrs. Leon Hinkle, 
Mrss, George Cowden and Eveline 
Hartley. : 

The Lighton Studios have scheduled 
a fortnightly of International 


series 





Max Bretton, Manager of the Y.M. and Y. W. 
H.A. Concert Series 


Musical Lectures by Marjorie Rose 
Ryan, the first having been held in 
October. A more recent musical event 
at the studios was a recital given by 
[Izler Solomon, violinist and conductor 
of the Lansing, Mich., Civic Orchestra, 
and Phil Warner, pianist recently of 
New York. Mr. Warner accompanied 
Mr. Solomon and played a group of 
solos. 

Programs of the Guild of the Arts, 
J. Gill Miller, president, meeting at the 
studios, have presented lectures and 
discussions on contemporary arts, in- 
cluding, music, literture, interior dec- 
orating, sculpture, painting, drama and 
architecture. Mrs. David Lighton is 
the guiding spirit of the studios. 


Nature in Music 


The music department of the Athen- 
aeum has for its director Elma Eaton 
Karr, who has arranged programs en- 
titled Nature in Music, dividing the 
subject into three parts—Autumn, Win- 
ter and Spring. Mrs. Otto Grasse is 
the choral director of the club, and the 
organization has eight appearances for 
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the season whieh is now in progress. 

The Clef Club, with a membership 
of forty-five, gives programs of Indian, 
Hungarian, Spanish, German and Po- 
lish music. The Christmas concert was 
given at the Broadway Methodist 
Church. Excerpts from Thais will be 
presented later in the season, with Mrs. 
Otto Grasse as choral director. 

The Kansas City Music Teachers As- 
sociation has the following guest speak- 
ers during the year: Gerieve Lichten- 
walter, Richard Canterbury, Mrs. Gra- 
ham Walker, Charles Cease, Virginia 
Teasdale Stroud,~ Bertha Hornaday, 
Mrs. Franklin Hunt and Henry Gorrell. 
Artist students of these teachers con- 
tribute the programs, after which there 
are general discussions. Wort Morse 
is president of the organization, and 
Mrs. Joseph Easley the program chair- 
man. . 

The Missouri $Federation of Music 
Clubs ‘will hold: its state “convention 
in Sedalia. Programs will fedture chor- 
uses and choir$ of the state. "The Feder- 
ation ‘has established a State Artist 
Concert, Bureau, and has for the present 
enrollment twelve* members who give 
recitals for fHusic clubs. Lucille Barnes, 
of Carthage, Mo., is president of the 
federation.” The publicity “chairman is 
Opal ‘Martin. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota sorority held 
its annual Christmas vesper program in 
the Country Club Christian Church. 
Activities include monthly musicales at 
the homes of members. Later in the 
season a Silver Tea will be held to 
gain funds to support a MacDowell 
cottage in Peterboro, N. H. Mrs. Wer- 
ton Dee Moore is president of the so- 
rority; Mrs. Ted O’Sullivan the pro- 
gram chairman. 

Important broadcasts through 
WDATF, the radio station of the Kansas 
City Star, include a series of concerts 
by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
through the network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. The Columbia 
Network, through the local station 
KMBC, broadcasts the Sunday after- 
noon programs of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony; and WREN 
brings the concerts broadcast by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Important 
chamber music programs and excellent 
choral performances are also relayed 
through these stations. 

The music editor on the Kansas City 
Star is Minna K. Powell. The Kansas 
City Journal-Post music editor is Luigi 
Vaiani. 
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UNIVERSITY SERIES 
HELD IN COLUMBIA 


College of Fine Arts Presents 
Noted Visitors and Faculty 
Artists 


Cotumsia, Mo., Feb. 5.—Dr. James 
T. Quarles, dean of the College of Fine 
Arts, University of Missouri, has ar- 
ranged a comprehensive major course 
and interesting local activities for the 
season. 

The University Concert Series in- 
cludes: Jascha Heifetz, Nelson Eddy, 
José Iturbi, and the London String 
Quartet. Faculty concerts have been 
given by the following artists: Geneva 
Youngs, soprano ;* Ellsworth MacLeod, 





pianisty®. Roger’ Whitmore, violinist; 
Claude Newcomb, tenor;, Margaret 
Tello, pianist, and Marshall Bryant, 


baritone. 


Wagner Music Heard 

A program of music by Wagner was 
given by the University Chorus at its 
autumn concert. Soloists were Geneva 
Youngs, Ella Cave, Claude Newcomb, 
Frank Banyard, Marshall Bryant, Lea- 
vell Riddick, Germaine S. Hudson and 
Gertrude D. Quarles. The qneee is 
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Dr. James T. Quarles, Dean of the College 
of Fine Arts, University of Missouri 


celebrating the centenary of Brahms 
with the performance of works by him. 

Sunday afternoon vwespers, beginning 
this month under the sponsorship of the 
College of Fine Arts, will contmue for 
six weeks with programs of outstanding 
musical auantane 


Fine Music: Heard in L aweniiiias 


Concert Calendar Is Varied and 
Resident Musicians are 
Active 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Feb. 5.—Musical 
activities reported by Donald M. 
Swarthout,’ déan of the School of Firie 
Arts, University of Kansas, are varied 
for this season and interest in the 
scheduled events is definite. Major at 
tractions, several of which have been 
heard, are: the Hall Johnson Negro 
Choir; the Vienna Sangerknaben; José 
Iturbi; Sir Harry Lauder and his com 
pany; Mary Wigman and her dancers; 
Jascha Heifetz and Gladys Swarthout 

Faculty recitals are given by: Wil- 
liam Pilcher, tenor; Karl Kuersteiner 
violinist ; Irene Peabody, mezzo-soprano, 
and Allie M. Conger, pianist; Roy 
Underwood, pianist; Ruth Orcutt, pian- 
ist; Meribah Moore, soprano, and W 
B. Downing, baritone; Maldemar 
Geltch, violinist; Howard Taylor, pian 
ist, and Conrad McGrew, violinist: 
Alice Moncrieff, contralto. 

Mid-winter Programs 

The Mid-Winter University Sym 
phony Orchestra, Karl Kuersteiner, 
conductor, is scheduled, as is the Mid 
Winter Band Concert under the direc- 
tion of J. C. McCanles. Charles San- 
ford Skilton, Laurel E. Anderson and 
G. Criss Simpson will be heard in a 
series of organ vesper concerts on Sun 
day afternoons in the University Audi 
torium. 
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Donald M. Swarthout, Outstesding Among 


Musiciens in Lawrence, Kan. 


Music Week Festival will feature 
guest artists, glee clubs, the symphony. 
orchestra and band. The premiers® of 
Charles Sanford Skilton’s Ticonderoga, 
for chorus and orchestra, will be fea- 
tured 

Mr. Swarthout notes but a small de- 
crease Over last years’ enrollment, but 
observes a higher quality of talent than 
usual. 
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Music IS ACTIVELY SUSTAINED IN COLUMBUS 


Chicago and atin Orchestras 
are Heard—Paderewski to Ap- 
pear on Palm Sunday—Local 
Symphony Continues in Ninth 
Season—Teachers Association 
and Women’s Club Play Part 
in Enterprises—Capital Uni- 
versity Sponsors Attractions 

By Roswitna C. SMITH 


OLUMBUS, Feb. 5.—The Sym- 

phony Club of Central Ohio, of 
which Mrs. B. Gwynne Huntington is 
president, has confined its concerts this 
season to two instead of the customary 
four or five. Serge Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony gave the first of 
these; the Chicago Symphony, con- 
ducted by Frederick Stock, in a request 
program, was applauded at the second 
on Jan. 16. Mrs. Frederick Miller is 
associate president of the club, and 
Helen Pugh Alcorn the executive sec- 
retary. 

Earl Hopkins conducts the Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra, which will give 
the second concert of its ninth season 
on March 26. Soloists will be Helen 
Hurst Holscher, contralto, and Russell 
Tower, violinist, of Newark, O. 

A new departure of the Women’s 
Music Club series this year was the 
inclusion of a Schubert Memorial con- 
cert in its list of six. Remaining con- 
certs will be given by Lotte Lehmann, 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 





Herman Amend, One of the Local Managers 
of the Civic Concerts Series 


under and Tito 
Schipa. 

Arrangements made by Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Graham, president of the club, 
with Mrs. Scott, provide for a chil- 
dren’s concert to be given in the after- 


noon. Young people’s orchestra con- 


Eugene Ormandy, 


certs were instituted by this club many 
years ago under Dr. Damrosch’s leader- 
shi 

Tectlnss concerts of this club of 150 
active musicians have been arranged 
this year by Mrs. Matthew Hammond, 
chairman of the calendar. Mrs. Free- 
man T. Eagleson is chairman of altru- 
istic and therapeutic concerts given in 
schools, institutions and hospitals. Mrs. 
Edward E. Smith is chairman of the 
six community music schools, and 
Emma Ebeling chairman of the Music 
Club alcove at the Public Library. Mrs. 





Earl Hopkins, Conductor of the Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra 


Arthur Roberts heads the study sec- 
tion. 
Six-Piano Ensemble 


The Women’s Music Club Choral 
Society, Charlotte Gaines conductor, 
was to present Randall Thompson’s 
Rosemary on Jan. 17, and will be heard 
again in an evening concert in May, 
when a six-piano ensemble, and the 
String Choir, led by Mabel Dunn Hop- 
kins, will give the program. Mrs. C. &. 
Silbernagel is chairman of the society. 

The Civic Concerts Series, managed 
locally by Herman Amend and William 
E. Hast, has announced an extra concert 
to be an addition to the regular list, 
which will bring Paderewski to Me- 
morial Hall on Palm Sunday after- 
noon. The remaining programs of the 
present series, which is their second, 
will be given by Vicente Escudero, 
Heinrich Schlusnus and Fritz Kreisler. 

The Capital University series of con- 
certs, under the management of Harm 
Harms of the faculty, lists the Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus, the Bar- 
rére Little Symphony Orchestra, and a 
concert of the university’s own Chapel 
Choir under Ellis Snyder’s direction. 
Loy Kohler, pianist and instructor at 
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the Conservatory of Music of the uni- 
versity, will play a MacDowell con- 
certo with the Little Symphony under 
Barrére. 

Student Concerts 


The Columbus Music Teachers’ As- 





Mrs. B. Gwynne Huntington, President of the 
Symphony Club of Central Ohio 





Harm Harms, Executive Secretary of the 
Conservatory of Music at Capital University 


sociation, Inc., has been chosen to spon- 
sor the student concerts of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs, which will 
be held here March 31. Mrs. Garnet 
Parker Erwin, president, is chairman 
of the contests. The piano group of 
this association is bringing several lec- 
turers, beginning with Edgar J. Han- 
sen, of the educational department of 
G. Schirmer, Inc., Angela Diller of the 
Diller-Quaile School; and Myrtle H. 
Bowman, of Carl Fischer, Inc. The 
fortnightly Sunday concerts at the Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts are arranged this 
year by Lillian Case Morrison, of the 
faculty of the Capitol College of Ora- 
tory and Music, of which Grant Con- 
nell is president. A half hour program 
from the Ohio State University radio 
station, WEAO, is given weekly at 10 
a.m. on Thursdays. 

Marta Wittkowska, contralto, for- 
merly with the Zoo Opera in Cincin- 
nati, is a newcomer in Columbus and 
will direct a performance of Carmen 
in April, singing the title role. This 
event is to be sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
of which Mrs. Edward Orton is presi- 
dent. Edwin Stainbrook will act as 








Mrs. William C. Graham, President of the 
Women's Music Club 


repetiteur. 

La Scala Opera Club plans to give 
a performance of Aida this spring, un- 
der the direction of Margaret Crawford, 
instructor of voice and dramatics at 
the Ziegler School of Music and Co- 
lumbus School for Girls. 


Orchestras for Next Year 


At the closing concert of the Sym- 
phony Club season, given by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra under Fred- 
erick Stock, it was stated that the series 
for next season would bring the Boston 
Symphony, conducted by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and also the return of the Chi- 
cago orchestra. 

Royal Hughes, head of the depart- 
ment of music at Ohio State University, 
has been made chairman of one of the 
local extension centres of Trinity Col- 
lege of Music in London. Other mem- 
bers of his advisory committee are 
Frederick Mayer, dean of the Conserva- 
tory of Music at Capital University; 
Mrs. B. Gwynne Huntington, president 
of the Symphony Club, and Mrs. Grace 
Ghent Dean. Edwin Stainbrook and 
Williard Ewing are joint secretaries 
in charge of local applications for ex- 
aminations. Columbus is the fifth city 
in the country to organize a centre. 
Fiona McCleary explained the aims of 
Trinity College in creating these exten- 
sions, and gave a program of piano mu- 
sic, at a reception at Governor White’s 
before patrons of the Columbus Music 
Teachers’ Association, on Jan. 10. 





The Cherniavsky Trio will appear in 
a recital of the Community Concert 
Course in Glens Falls, N. Y., on 
March 2. 
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Authorized pianist and teacher 
of Leschetizky Method 
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Music in Winnipeg Is Stimulated by New Auditorium 





Mrs. R. Y. Kilvert, President of the Women's 
Musical Club 





Fred M. Gee, of the Celebrity Concert Series 
and a Prominent Concert Accompanist 








Orchestral Concerts 











(Continued from page 106) 
was thoroughly enjoyed. The original ver- 
sion had formed part of Mr. Schelling’s 
String Quartet. Uz 


Koussevitzky Introduces Novelty 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. Soloist, Beata 
Malkin, soprano. (C. H.) Feb. 4, after- 


noon. 
Brigg , Sane x ope deo age pheseocecnss Poms 
ymphony No. Sn ccreane us 
Prophecy, T cae Wane” for Soprano and Or- 
CROTMD cccccceaeetecoesescencoct Converse 
(First Performance in New York) 
Miss Malkin 
Tod und Verklirung Becton dbesceees Strauss 


The audience was obviously alert to 
hear the Sibelius symphony which, under 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s baton, was lifted to 
noble heights. Applause was spontaneous 
and heartfelt. Mr. Converse’s Prophecy is 
a somewhat consciously fervid and vocally 
florid setting of text compiled from the 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth chapters of 
The Book of Isaiah. Miss Malkin, to 
whom the score is dedicated, sang the 
solo part with opulence of tone and as- 
suredness of style. In both of these works, 
as in the compositions by Delius and 
Strauss, the orchestra’s tone, like Mr. 


Koussevitzky’s interpretations, was refined 
and accurate. B. 


Symphony Orchestra Continues 
Programs—Fifteenth Festival 
Competition Will Be Held in 
May with Noted Adjudicators 
—Celebrity Series Brings 
Favorite Artists — Teachers 
Association Aids Scholarship 
Fund—Choirs Are _  Consis- 
tently Busy 


By Mary MOoNCcRIEFF 


INNIPEG, Feb. 5.—Musical in- 

terests of the city have been 

keenly stimulated by the new 
Auditorium. Its location jis central; 
and the large hall, which has a seating 
capacity of more than 4,000, has per- 
fect acoustic properties. E. G. Parker 
is the manager. 

The Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 
will continue its Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams in the Auritorium on Feb. 19 
and March 12. Bernard Naylor is the 
conductor. The Hon. W. J. Major is 
president of the organization. The 
president is Col. H. F. Osler. 

The Celebrity Concert Series ar- 
ranged by Fred M. Gee, will con- 
continue with Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
on Feb. 6, and Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist, on March 13. Mme. Onegin is 
to appear in the Playhouse; Mr. Horo- 
witz in the Auditorium. 


To Give Boughton Music 

Mrs. R. Y. Kilvert is president of 
the Women’s Musical Club, which meets 
twice a month in the concert hall of the 
Auditorium. The club presents a guest 
artist each month. Excerpts from The 
Immortal Hour by Rutland Boughton 
will be given on Feb. 20. 

The Manitoba Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, of which Louise Macdowell 
is president, plans a series of programs 
of special interest. Ernest Seitz, pian- 
ist and a faculty member of the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music, was 
scheduled to give a lecture in January; 
and John McTaggart was to appear 
this month. The annual convention will 
be held in April. Every year the asso- 
ciation gives a program in aid of the 
James W. Mathews Scholarship Fund. 
The association continues its series of 
broadcasts over CKY. Eileen Motley 
is the program convenor. 

The Junior Musical Club, Mrs. A. 
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Milstein Plays Goldmark Concerto r 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Nathan 
Milstein, violinist. (C. H.) Feb. 5, after- 
noon. 





fomphony in D (HMaffmer).....ccecs Mozart 

6.00 se us bane oceees cbse eee | 

Seams in A = vasens Carl Goldmar 
Milstein 


Mr. Walter’s apparent lack of sympathy 
with the Debussy work on this program 
made for a performance that lacked almost 
every essential of Debussyism. There was 
no clash of color and no sparkle in the 
first movement, no shimmering beauty and 
languor in the second, no clarity in the 
third. If the conductor were to trade the 
straight-away beat which he used in the 
Debussy for the rubato which distinguishes 
his performances of the German classics 
it might be better for both genres. The 
audience unconsciously felt something 
wrong and reacted with a notable lack of 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Milstein’s part in the afternoon was 
the high light. His playing was crisp, in- 
cisive, technically clean and rhythmically 
excellent. He received an ovation. 

The Mozart and Strauss works were 
repeated from earlier concerts 








The New Million-Dollar Auditorium in Winnipeg, Scene of Many Musical Events 


M. Gammie, president, meets every 
Tuesday: in the concert hall of the Fort 
Garry Hotel. The object of the club 
is to educate intelligent and apprecia- 
tive musical listeners, and to afford an 
opportunity for experience in public 
performance. The club gives monthly 
broadcasts over CKY. 

The Canadian College of Organists, 
Winnipeg Centre, with Filmer E. Hub- 
ble as chairman, continues its series of 
monthly organ recitals. 

A special program of Scottish music 
will be given by the United Scottish 
Choir toward the end of March. Peter 
Logan is the conductor; H. P. G. Fra- 
ser the accompanist. 

The annual concert of the Nurses’ 
Glee Club of the Winnipeg General 
Hospital, S. A. P. Osborne, conductor, 
will be held in April. 

St. John’s High School Graduates 
Choir, led by Ronald Gibson, will give 
a concert early in April. 


Men’s Club Sponsors Contests 


The fifteenth Manitoba Musical Fes- 
tival Competition, under the control and 
management of the Men’s Musical Club 
with Jules Preudhomme as president, 
will take place from May 8 to 20. York 
Bowen, Dr. Frederick J. Staton, and 
George Dodd are to be the adjudicators. 

The Winnipeg Philharmonic Choir, 
Bernard Naylor, conductor, plans to 
present Handel’s Messiah on Feb. 27. 

The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, 
under the leadership of Mr. Naylor, 
will give a program in March. The 





Bernard Naylor, Conductor of the Winnipeg 
Symphony, the Winnipeg Male Voice Choi 
and the Philharmonic Choir 


choir is managed by the Men’s Musical 
Club. 

This club holds meetings every Sat- 
urday in the Music and Arts Building. 
The programs are given by local mu- 
sicians. 

The annual spring concert of the 
Winnipeg Boys’ Choir, conducted by 
Ethel Kinley, will be given during 
Easter week. The choir is sponsored 
by Ge Men’s Musical Club. 





Hraneteeteny 


Rosa Ponselle and Dino Borgioli Sing 
for Haarlem Society 

Rosa Ponselle and Dino Borgioli 
were heard on the afternoon of Jan. 19 
by some 1,500 members of the rlem 
Philharmonic Society, who assembled 
in the ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria. 
Miss Ponselle sang an aria from Ro- 





mano Romani’s Fedra with the com- 
poser at the piano, and other operatic 
excerpts, in addition to songs in which 
she was accompanied by Stuart Ross. 
Tenor arias from Manon, Sadko and 
L’Elisir d’Amore, and Strauss’s Mor- 
gen, were sung by Mr. Borgioli, who 
was accompanied by Edwin McArthur. 
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Keen Enthusiasm Is Characteristic of Life 


Attendance at University School 
Reaches Usual Total—Gradu- 
ate Division Has Many Stu- 
dents—Choral Union and May 
Festival Concerts Bring Re- 
nowned Organizations and 
Soloists — Ample Facilities 
Provided for Participation in 
Programs—Summer_ Sessions 
to Have Outstanding Faculty 


tre is optimistic and enthusiastic 
about the future of good music. 
In spite of the stress and the strain 
of the times, attendance at the School 
of Music, University of Michigan, has 
been up to normal and has included 
an unusually high proportion of profes- 
sional and advanced students. . The 
graduate division of the school is par- 
ticularly well attended. 
Charles A. Sink remains the presi- 
dent, and Earl V. Moore the director. 
The entire staff of distinguished teach- 
ers, numbering between thirty and for- 
ty, has been retained. Many students 
specialize in courses looking to public 
careers, others in fields leading to the 
work of directors, conductors and su- 
pervisors of music; still others are 
studying music solely for its cultural 
and general educational aspects. 
Supplementing the work of the class 
room and the. studio, students have 
many opportunities for general musical 
development. About 100 programs are 
included in the several concert series, 
including the Choral Union and May 
Festival concerts (sixteen in number ) 
wherein many eminent artists and or- 
ganizations are heard. The balance o1 
the programs are given in the Faculty 
Concert Series, which includes miscel- 
laneous lists on Sunday afternoons and 
organ recitals every Wednesday. 


Public Appearances 


Through student recitals, and through 
membership in the University Choral 
Union of 350 students, the Symphony 
Orchestra of 100 students, the Men's 
Glee Club, the Women’s Glee Club and 
other student groups, ample facilities 
are provided for participation. Thus 
public performance on the part of those 
who are competent either to do solo 
work or ensemble work, goes on hand 
in hand with the students’ study. 

In this season’s Choral Union Series 
are included such attractions as the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzky; the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch; the Budapest String Quartet; 
’ Efrem Zimbalist and Nathan Milstein, 
violinists; Lawrence Tibbett and Sigrid 
Onegin, singers; and Myra Hess, 
Vladimir Horowitz and Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, pianists. The appearance 
of Paderewski on March 15 will be a 
memorable event, because it will take 
place exactly forty-one years and one 
month after his first Ann Arbor recital. 

The summer session of the School 
of Music will continue for eight weeks, 
beginning June 26. Its faculty will in- 
clude: Charles A. Sink, president; Earl 
V. Moore, musical director; Wassily 
Besekirsky, violin; Palmer Christian, 


A ARBOR, Feb. 5.—This cen- 


organ; Arthur Hackett, voice; David 
Mattern, public school music; Hanns 
Pick, ‘cello; Otto Stahl, theory. As- 
sistant teachers are to be: James Hamil- 
ton, voice; 
Nicholas 


Brinkman, piano: 
wind instruments; 


Joseph 
Falcone, 
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Juva N. Higbee, public school music. 
Instructors will be Louise Cuyler, 
theory; Nell B. Stockwell and Lucile G. 
Schoenfeld, piano. The names of other 
teachers will be announced later. 


“A Fan-shaped Artistic Structure” 


Discussing the Ann Arbor May Fes- 
tival, Charles A. Sink, president of the 
University of Michigan and of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society, says that in 
order to understand this enterprise it 
is necessary to consider both its back- 
ground and other musical activities 
which have been developed simultane- 
ously. 

“The festival is not an _ isolated 
event, a show piece, or the lone expres- 
sion of a community,” Mr. Sink says, 
“it is a part of a significant fan-shaped 
artistic structure. Its history goes back 





Earl V. Moore, Director of the University 
School of Music and of the Ann Arbor 
May Festival 


many years. The University of Michi- 
gan, oldest of state universities, had its 
birth in 1817. In 1837 it took on the 
form of a real university, but another 
decade passed before definite curricula 
were established. For thirty years 
thereafter great pfogress waS made in 
the fields of academic education, science, 
law, medicine, etc. Up to that time 
music had no place in ‘thé institution’s 
curricula, but within the university. 
and in the community, music in a gen- 
eral way received considerable atten- 
tion. Student musical groups were or- 
ganized, the city churches boasted ex- 
cellent music, choral bodies flourished 
for intermittent periods, and occasion- 
ally concerts by out-of-town musicians 
were heard. 


Organization of Society 


“During the season of 1879 and 1880, 
the University Musical Society, made 
up of enthusiasts both in and out of the 
university, was organized. The society 
spread its wings, so to speak, over the 
various musical activities then existing, 
and correlated them into a homogene- 
ous whole. About this time, also, the 
university instituted a chair of theoreti- 
cal ahd historical music. Calvin B. 
Cady, the first incumbent, also became 
director of the University Musical So- 
ciety. Constructive efforts resulted in 
the development of a permanent chorus, 
known as the University Choral Union; 
and several of the music teachers of 
the community were banded together 
into the Ann Arbor School of Music, 
from which the University School of 
Music was later evolved. 





Charles A. Sink, President of the Schoo! of 
Music, University of Michigan, and the 
University Musical Society 


“Thus in 1888, upon the resignation 
ot Professor Cady, when Dr. Albert A 
Stanley was called to the chair of mu- 
sic and succeeded to the directorship, 
he tound a substantial basis on which 
to build. Under his leadership the 
Choral Union took on a more preten- 
tious form. As the closing event in the 
season of 1893-1894, Emil Mollenhauer 
and his Boston Festival Orchestra 
were engaged for a series of three con 
certs; there were a miscellaneous artist 
program, a symphony concert and a 
choral performance. This became Ann 
Arbor’s first Annual May Festival and 
the series has continued without inter- 
ruption since that time. 

Vital Statistics 

“Statistics show that more than forty 
of the world’s leading orchestras, chorai 
groups, chamber music ensembles, and 
other bodies have participated. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra has given 
150 concerts; the Boston Festival 
Orchestra more than fifty, and the De- 
troit Symphony more than forty. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has played 
nine times. More than 500 celebrated 
soloists have been heard. The Univer- 
sity Choral Union has participated in 
about 150 of these concerts, while the 
young people’s chorus has appeared in 
nineteen festivals. 

“The number of these programs, sup- 
plemented by concerts given by the fac- 
ulty and other members of the school, 
mounts to about 2,500. More than 15.,- 
000 compositions have been performed. 
and the grand total of admissions ap- 


at Ann Arbor 





History of May Festival Shows 
Enterprise Grew from Modest 
Beginnings to Present Status 
of Importance—More Than 
15,000 Compositions Have Been 
Performed—Grand Total of 
Admissions Approximates 3,- 
000,000—Number of Programs 
Given Mounts to 2,500—Im- 
portant Works Performed 


proximates 3,000,000. With the average 
membership exceeding 300, making al 
lowances for turnovers, the total num- 
ber of different individuals who have 
participated in the Choral Union would 
approach 10,000 persons. 

“Dr. Stanley continued as musical 
director until 1921 when he was suc- 
ceeded by his protege and pupil, Earl 
V. Moore, who since that time has not 
only carried on effectively the traditions 
so ably pioneered, but also has achieved 
advancement in many directions. 

“Dr. Moore has been particularly able 
in the careful balance maintained and 
the discrimination involved in the selec- 
tion of works. Two years ago, for ex- 
ample, the second American perform- 
ance of Boris Godounoff in English 
was heard, the first performance having 
taken place in Philadelphia, I believe. 
At the festival of 1932, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s The Legend of the Invisible City 
of Kitej received its first American per- 
formance. On the same occasion Gus- 
tav Holst’s A Choral Fantasy was heard 
for the first time in America under the 
baton of the composer. 

“At the next festival, Walton’s Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast will be given; and by 
special permission of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, a new opera by a 
distinguished American composer, sched- 
uled for early performance, will have 

its American premiére, provided the 
publishers succeed in preparing the 
scores in time. I extend to you all an 
invitation to come fo Ann Arbor to 
hear the first performance of Merry 
Mount under the baton of the composer, 
Dr. Howard Hanson.” 





De Paul University School of Music 
Presents Recitalists 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The De Paul 
University School of Music sponsored 
a lecture-recital on Jewish folk music 
by Leon Stein, assisted by Mrs. T. 
Holland, soprano, on Jan. 15. 
A recital by artist students of the 
piano and violin departments was pre- 
sented on Jan. 19. M. M. 
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TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Philharmonic under Roldan and 
Symphony Conducted by Roig 
Provide Novel Fare—Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth to be Feature— 
Cartula Organizes Ensemble 
in Caibarien—Many Visiting 
Artists Appear — Children 
Take Part in Operettas 


By Nena BENITEZ 


AVANA, Feb. 1—The New Year 

brings many attractive prospects 
in the field’ of music, In January 
the Havana Philharmonic presented the 
German-Cuban pianist; Manuela Jime- 
nez. Amadeo Roldan, present conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic, has many in- 
teresting plans for his concerts. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is «to 
be given this month with local soloists, 
the chorus’ being wnder the baton of 
Maria Mufioz de Quevedo. 

Nicholas Slonimsky is scheduled for 
an appearance with the Philharmonic, 
and Georges Enesco will be presented 
as conductor and violinist at the March 
concert. Other artists are under con- 
sideration for the rest of the season. 
In April, several of de Falla’s works 
will be heard for the first time, the 
pianist and pedagogue Cesar Perez 
Sentenat participating. 

The May concert will be devoted to 
North, Central and South American 
composers with a “first time” program. 
This will be given under the auspices 
of the Pan-American Association oi 
Composers of which Mr. Roldan is 
director of the West Indies Section. 

Mr. Reda is preparing several pre- 


treeenevente 
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ENLIVEN HAVANA’S Music SEASON 





Amadeo Reldan,. Conductor of the Havana 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


mieres: for next summer, among them 
La Valse of Ravel, the same composer’ s 
Daphnis “et Chieé and works: by De- 
bussy,. Honégger and Stravinsky. .° 

The: Havana Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Gonzalo Roig, willt con 
tinue“ its €encerts in the Auditorium 
every third Sunday of the month. Thjs 
orchestra offered a concert recently 
for the Sociedad Pro Arte Musical 
under the baton of the young Spanish 
composer Ernesto Halffter. Harry Ros, 
Cuban pianist, will appear soon as solo 
ist with the players. 


Practical Activity Is Shown by 
Musical Groups in Portland, Me. 





Rupert Neily, Director of the Women's Choral 
Society 


By AROLYN W. JOHNSON 


ORTLAND, Me., Feb. 5.—The con- 

cluding program in the Community 
Concert Series sponsored by the Port- 
land Music Commission will be given 
on March 3 by Tito Schipa. Nelson 
Eddy appeared on Jan. 23. Nathan 
Milstein was scheduled for Feb. 1. 

Plans are under way for a program 
on Feb. 7 in Frye Hall to be presented 
by the music clubs of the city, affiliated 
with the Maine Federation of Music 
Clubs, for the benefit of that organiza- 
tion and the Peterboro Colony. Louise 





Louise H. Armstrong, Junior Counselor of the 

Maine Federation, and Chairman of the Com- 

mittee for a MacDowell Benefit Concert on 
Feb. 7 


H. Armstrong is general chairman, as- 
isted by Fred Lincoln Hill. Two mem- 
bers from each club are also on the 
committee, and the presidents of each 
group act ex-officio. Each club is to 
be represented on the program, which 
will be made up of solo and concerted 
works. 

This is one of many affairs planned 
by the federation to increase its finances, 
some of the activities being in the form 
of sewing parties in the homes of the 








The Sociedad Coral de la Habana, 
besides preparing for the Ninth Sym- 
phony performance, will give several 
concerts of polyphonic music under 
Mme. de Quevedo. 

Alejandro Garcia Caturla, composer, 
has formed an orchestra to give con- 
certs in the town of Caibarien. The 
first concert was given on Dec. 12, 
with a program of works by Mozart, 
Cui, de Falla, Stravinsky, Caturla and 
Gershwin. 

The Sociedad Pro Arte Musical is 
carrying on its musical season with de- 
cided artistic success. Nikolai Orloff 
opened the season last November, and 
the Aguilar Lute Quartet appeared in 
three recitals in December. Richard 
Crooks, tenor, will appear in this series 
on Feb. 9 and 12. Sascha Gorodnitzki 
was scheduled to appear late in January 
and Conchita Supervia in February. 

Russian Symphonic Choir Heard 


The Russian Symphonic Choir under 
Basile Kibalchich comes in March, and 
in the same month the society will have 


another visit from Nathan Milstein, 
violinist. The musical season of the 
society will end with the appearance 


of Andres Segovia, guitarrist, early in 
April. The Sociedad [Infantil de 
Bellas Artes (Children’s Fine Arts So- 
ciety) presented a gala benefit per- 
formance in which over eighty chil- 
dren took part on Jan. 8 in the Na- 
tional Theatre. El Bazar de Juguetes, 
an operetta in three acts, and a musical 
sketch entitled Fairyland were per- 
formed. Pupils of Fernan Flor, dancer, 
formed the ballet. Cinderella, a play, 
also interpreted by children, will be 
performed this month 

members. The week of Feb. 12 will be 
observed as Federation Week, and the 
majority of benefits will be held during 
that time. 

The Women’s Choral Society, Rupert 
Neily, directing, will present a concert 
this month at Frye Hall with an assist 
ing artist Mr. Neily’s Chanson 
d’Automne will be included among the 
choral numbers, as well as his arrange 
ment of Schubert’s Du bist die Ruhe, 
and an excerpt from Gotterdammerung. 

Three programs are on the list of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra. Two 
other programs are to be given outside 
the city 


STOESSEL LEADS BOSTON 
FORCES IN PROVIDENCE 





His Orchestration of Debussy’s Cathé- 
dral Engloutie Is Feature of 
Applauded Program 


Provipence, Feb. 5.—Albert Stoes- 
sel led the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
as guest conductor in the second con- 
cert of its local series in the Albee The- 
atre on Jan. 17. He was enthusiastically 
received by the large audience. 

A feature of the program 
Stoessel’s orchestration of 
La Cathédral Engloutie. 
also the Fantasia in G of Bach, ar- 
ranged for string orchestra; Mozart’s 
Haffner Symphony, the Romeo and Ju- 
liet Fantasy by Tchaikovsky, Debussy’s 
Fétes, the Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan und Isolde and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Spanish Caprice. x & G 


was Mr. 
Debussy’s 
There were 





Rose Bampton to Make Victor Records 

Rose Bampton, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has signed a contract 
with the Victor Company to make Red 
Seal Records. 
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RENOWNED ARTISTS 
VISIT INDIANAPOLIS 


Ganz and Enesco Are Applauded 
in Concerts—Other Lists 
Presented 

INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—An enthusi- 
astic audience filled Caleb Mills Hall 
on Jan. 12 to enjoy a program played 
by Rudolph Ganz, who was presented 
by the Indianapolis Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Featured on the list were works 
representing Chopin, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Debussy and Liszt, in addition to Mr. 
Ganz’s own compositions, In May and 
Idée Rythmique. 

Georges Enesco received the usual 
warm welcome from his admirers at 
the Sunday afternoon concert of the 
Indianapolis. Mannerchor on Jan. 22. 
Brahms’s First Sonata, Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D, Chaumont’s Presto, Le 
Chevrier by Woolet, Kaddisch by 
Ravel-Garban and Saint-Saéns’s Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso were 
played with Sanford Schlussel at the 
piano. 

Pianists Heard 


Mu Phi Epsilon and Sigma Alpha 
lota presented Bomar Cramer, resident 
pianist, in a recital on Jan. 20 in Caleb 
Mills Hall. A large audience applauded 
Mr. Cramer, who played music by Bach, 
Brahms, Schumann, Rach- 
maninoft and Oswald. 

\ Chopin program was arranged by 
the Matinee Musicale for Jan. 20 at 
the Herron Art Institute. Mrs. Arthur 
Monninger played the piano and Mrs. 
Demarchus Brown gave a talk. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


Debussy, 





Harpsichord and Viola da Gamba Music 
Given in Providence 
PROVIDENCE, Feb. 5.—Brown Univer- 
sity and the Rhode Island School of 
Design, combining to further the Com- 
munity Art Project, presented Putnam 
\ldrich and Alfred Zighera in a recital 
of music for harpsichord and viola da 
gamba on Jan, 29. | oe 
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Symphony Is in Eighth Year un- 
der Van Katwijk—Federation 
of Music Clubs Plans Opera 
Season—Local Managers Bring 
Noted Recitalists 


By Maser CRANFILL 


ALLAS, Feb. 5.—This city is 

enjoying the most active musi- 

cal season of its history. Three 
courses of musical attractions are being 
featured, in addition to programs of the 
Symphony Orchestra, and single attrac- 
tions. 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
which is one of the oldest orchestras 
in the Southwest, is in its eighth season 
under the conductorship of Paul Van 
Katwijk. This season the organization 
is giving six programs, instead of the 
former five, having begun on Nov. 13, 
with Bomar Cramer, pianist, as soloist. 
Alice Holcomb, local violinist, was so- 
loist on the second program on Dec. 
13. On Jan. 8 Ethel Leginska, acted 
in her dual capacity as conductor and 
soloist. Nina Koshetz, soprano, who has 
been heard here several times, will be 
the soloist on Feb. 12; the Theodore 
Kosloff Ballet will be presented in con- 
junction with the orchestra on March 
12; and on April 9, Leonora Corona, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
native of Dallas, will be the soloist. 
Miss Corona will also sing before the 
Dallas Women’s Club on April 7. Ar- 
thur L Kramer is president of the 
Dallas Symphony Society. 

The single admission price to the 
symphony programs was increased this 
season, but a nominal price was given 
school children. These programs al- 
ways attract the largest local attend- 
ance. 

Operatic Organization 


A Civic Opera Association is now 
in process of organization, sponsored by 
the Dallas Federation of Music Clubs. 
The plan is to present two operas, in 
English, to be conducted by Franco 
Autori, formerly assistant conductor of 
the Chicago Opera Company. The first, 
to be given in March, will be Caval- 
leria Rusticana. This is to be followed 
by The Secret of Suzanne. Paola Lawn 
Autori will have the leading role in the 
first opera. Both orchestra and chorus 
will be composed of local musicians. 
Later in the spring, it is planned to 
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Mrs. John M. Boyd, President of the Dallas 
Federation of Music Clubs 


have another opera, and at that time 
a protegée of the Federation, Elizabeth 
Gerard, who is at present pursuing her 
studies in New York, will come home 
to appear in the leading role. A large 
chorus has already been assembled and 
has begun rehearsals for the first two 
operas. 

The Community Concerts, Inc., in 
conjunction with the American Legion, 
presented Richard Crooks on Oct. 26. 
Others already heard on this course 
are Robert Goldsand, pianist, on Dec. 
12, and Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, 
on Jan. 6. On Feb. 24, the New York 
String Quartet will be presented in its 
first local program, and on March 9 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, will appear. 
Mrs. Charles Clinton Jones is execu- 
tive secretary of the course, and the 
programs are given in the auditorium 
of the Woodrow Wilson High School. 


Other Visiting Artists Heard 

Vicente Escudero, Spanish dancer, 
and his ensemble, was the first attrac- 
tion on the Civic Music Association 
course on Nov. 29. Attilio Baggiore, 
tenor, on Dec. 15, and Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, on Jan. 10, also drew large 
crowds to McFarlin Memorial Audi- 
torium, where these programs are given. 
The Society of Ancient Instruments on 
Feb. 14; Myra Hess, pianist on March 
28, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist on 
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April *s are the attractions yet to be 
heard. Eli Sanger is president, and 
Della Brilling, executive secretary, of 
this organization. 

Harriet Bacon McDonald, local im- 
hae rio, has so far presented Giovanni 

artinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, on Oct. 28, Clare Clairbert and 
Andre D’Arkor, tenor, in a joint pro- 
gram on Nov. 18, and Carola Goya, 
Spanish dancer, and her ensemble, in 
two programs on Jan. 20 and 21. On 





© Bachrach 


Paul Van Katwijk, Conductor of the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra 


March 6, she will present Walter Gie- 
seking, pianist. 

Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, who was 
heard here last season, and Lily Pons, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, are 
the two artists being brought to Dallas 
this season by Mrs. John F. Lyons, of 
Fort Worth. The former will appear on 
Feb. 9, and the latter on April 5, both 
in Fair Park Auditorium. 

Plans are already going forward for 
a series of open-air orchestra programs 
in Fair Park Bowl, next summer. Stan- 
ley Marcus is in charge of these, and 
Alexander Keese and Franco Autori 
will be alternate conductors. Last sum- 
mer local musicians appeared on these 
programs as soloists. They proved very 
successful. 


Clubs Are Influential 


The Federation of Music Clubs of 
Dallas, which wields much influence in 
the musical life of the community, is 
one of the largest in the United States. 
It is composed of twenty-two senior 
clubs, and twenty-six junior and juve- 
nile clubs. The Senior Federation has 
a monthly meeting on the second Fri- 
day in each month, at which time a 
program is given by representatives of 
three clubs, arranged by Harriet Bacon 
McDonald. This season the Federation 
is sponsoring a weekly radio talk on 
Thursday afternoons. over station 
WFAA, on music appreciation, by 
Mamie Folsom Wynne. Another inter- 
esting feature is the survey of Dallas 
composers being made by Lena Hol- 
land Brockman. More than one hundred 
composers have been listed, and short 
sketches of them and their music 
printed in the Sunday edition of the 
Dallas News. 

Mrs. James M. Sewell is sponsor of 





Franco Autori, Who Will Conduct the Operas 
Sponsored by the Dallas Federation of 
Music Clubs 


the junior and juvenile clubs, which 
meet once each month on the third 
Saturday. An outstanding work under 
the direction of the Federation is the 
Mexican Mission School. A rhythm 
band directed by Antonia Walters, has 
thirty members, the instruments having 
been purchased in the junior and 
juvenile clubs. 


Officers of Federation 

The officers of the Federation are: 
Mrs. John M. Boyd, president; Harriet 
Bacon McDonald, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Kenneth Leach, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. James M. Sewell, third vice- 
president; Mrs. Walter Alexander, 
recording secretary; Mrs. J. H. Caven- 
der, Jr., corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
James G. Regester, treasurer; Mamie 
Folsom Wynne, parliamentarian; Mrs. 
Bard Paul, auditor; Lena Holland 
Brockman, historian, and Mrs. Harry 
Steinberg, publicity chairman. These 
are assisted by a most efficient corps of 
departmental chairmen. 

Mrs. John F. Lyson, of Fort Worth, 
has recently established a concert book- 
ing bureau for Texas artists. This bu- 
reau is sponsored by Radio Station 
WFAA, and a unique feature is that 
no fee is to be charged for placing 
those who join. 

The Schubert Club and the Cecilian 
Club are continuing their monthly twi- 
light concerts this season. Both are very 
popular. 





Concert Given in Memo 
Rockefeller Mc 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—A _ concert in 
memory of the late Mrs. Edith Rocke- 
feller McCormick, Chicago Civic Opera 
patron, was held under the auspices 
of the Friends of Opera in the Palmer 
House recently. Mrs. McCormick 
had been honorary chairman of the 
Friends of Opera, and one of its most 
active workers. 

The program was given by several 
former Civic Opera singers: Claudia 
Muzio, Claire Dux, Charles Hackett 
and John Charles Thomas. Mrs. Arthur 
Meeker, present chairman of the 
Friends of Opera, presided, and urged 
those present to work for the restora- 
tion of the Civic Opera. A.G 


of Mrs. Edith 
rmick 
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Musical Activities in Lincoln Centre About University 


By Haze. Gertrupe Kinsceuia 


INCOLN, Neb., Feb. 5.—Musical 
activities in Lincoln centre about 
the State University of Nebraska, 
which boasts one of the oldest schools 
of music west of the ery eee ry 
(founded in 1894 by Willard 
Howard I. Kirpatrick, director 3; 
music and conductor of the University 
Choral Union with a membership of 
300, gives annual performances of 
Messiah, an oratorio first presented at 
the university forty-three years ago by 
Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond; and leads 
an annual Spring Festival. At both 
events soloists are presented, and it is 
usual for the Lincoln Symphony to 
assist. These concerts are now given mm 
the beautiful and spacious mew Uni- 
versity Coliseum, which seats 8,000. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick also sponsors 2 
series of convocations given at the Tem- 





Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, Conductor of the 
University Symphony 


ple Theatre each Wednesday afternoon 
by illustrious alumni of the School of 
Music and by visiting artists. 
Elizabeth ‘Tierney, head of the theo- 
retical department of the School of Fime 
Arts, develops much fine talent im her 
classes, which annually present at least 
two open concerts of original composi- 
tions. Carl-Frederick Steckelberg con- 
ducts the University Symphony which 
gives a series of annual concerts im 





Theedere Diers, Director of the University 
Scheel of the Air 
Limcolm amd adjoiming cities of the 


tn the 
ML. 


Theodore Diers, director of the Uni- 
versity School of the Air, is the origi- 
nator of a plam, now widely copied, of 
presemtimg simgimg lessons to the rural 
and small towm schools of the state 
each week through the aid of radio and 
recordimg. These air music lessons re- 


sult im amowal comeerts by assembled 
groups from all parts of the state at 
the State Fair im Lincoln, and also lead 


other ewemts of mmportance. 

The umiversity has given the name oi 
Carrie Belle Raymond Hall to its new 
quarter-mullnon dollar dormitory for 
gurls, thas perpetuating the memory ot 
the late Mrs. Raymond, who directed 
the mmsic at the umiversity for more 
tham forty years. The mew building is 
equipped with a splendid hall for small 
comcerts. 

Bermard Newim, director of instru- 
mental ommsic im the city schools and 
comdmcter of the High School Or- 
chestra, has continued the annual series 
of wesper comcerts imaugurated by the 
late H. O. Ferguson, and given each 
winter by choral and instrumental 
groups, amd soloists. Mr. Nevin has 
also imstituted am umique series of or- 
chestral comeerts, each of which is play 
ed three times im as many junior high 
school auditoriums of the city for the 
benefit of large groups of younger boys 
and girls assembled by the Board of 
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Prof. Howard |. Kirkpatrick, Director of the 
University School of Music 





Rudolph Seidl, Conductor of the Lincoln 
Symphony Orchestra 


Education from the grade _ schools. 
These concerts are the culmination, in 
each case, of appreciation lessons car- 
ried into the grades by Fern Ammon. 
Unique Orchestral Record 


The Lincoln Symphony, Rudolpl) 
Seidl, conductor, continues to be a self- 
supporting body, presenting five or 
more splendid concerts each year. Ar- 
tists for the current season include: 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist; Jeannette 
Vreeland, soprano; Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist; Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, violin- 
ist; and others not yet announced. 
Ernst Herminghaus is president of the 
board of directors; Emanuel Wishnow 
the concertmaster. Concerts are given 
in the Stuart Theatre, which is donated 
by its management for the events. 

The Civic Concert Association, of 
which Archie Furr is president, and 
Willard Kimball the secretary, has 
again assembled a goodly membership 
and is presenting five concerts. Artists 
for this year include Attilio Baggiore, 
tenor; the Gordon String Quartet; 
Egon Petri; and an opera company 
which will give The Secret of Suzanne 
on March 6 in the Irving Auditorium. 

Wesleyan University, where Oscar 
Bennet is director of music, presents 
two annual festivals for which artists 
are engaged. The second of these, the 
Spring Festival, is of large proportions. 
This year it is planned to give Elijah. 


Churches of the city sponsor several 
fine organ recitals by visiting artists 
each year. Among those who have re- 
cently visited the city are Charles M. 
Courboin, at the Plymouth-Congrega- 
tional Church; and Robert Elmore, at 
the First Presbyterian. 

At the Plymouth-Congregational 
Church, in addition to regular musical 
features, carillon concerts are given 
during the winter months and on each 





Elizabeth Tierney, Head of the Theoretical 
Department of the University of Nebraska 
School of Fine Arts 





Bernard Nevin, Director of Instrumental Music 
in the Schools 


special holiday by Wilbur Chenoweth, 
carilloneur and organist. The chimes, 
officially opened by Anton Brees, are 
named for Carrie Belle Raymond. 

Mrs. Walter Gardner will present 
Lawrence Tibbett in March, and has 
other artist concerts under considera- 
tion. 

The Lincoln Branch of the American 
Association of University Women an- 
nually sponsors a concert, as does also 
the Lincoln Branch of the American 
Guild of Organists. 


ARTHUR 


ROSENSTEIN 


Accompanying— 
Coaching opera, lieder, 
modern and classic vocal art. 








600 West llith Street 
CAth. 8-6965—3862 
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Oberlin Has Outstanding Series of Concerts 





Conservatory Sponsors Appear- 
ances of Distinguished Per- 
formers — Faculty Members 
Also Heard in Solo Programs 
— College Celebrates Cente- 
nary — Choral Units Plan 
Anniversary Programs 


BERLIN, Feb. 5.—One of the most 
brilliant Artists Series of recent 
seasons is being conducted under the 
auspices of the Oberlin Conservatory ot 
Music, of which Frank H: Shaw is the 
director. Concerts have been given by 
Lily Pons, Robert Goldsand, Joseph 
Szigeti, the Musical Art Quartet, the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and the 
Cleveland Orchestra; and Josef Hof- 
mann was scheduled to appear on Jan. 
24. Appearances are yet to be made 
by Lotte Lehmann, Feb. 13; Gregor Pi- 
atigorsky, Feb. 28; Myra Hess, March 
7, and the Cleveland Orchestra in its 
third and final program on March 21. 
Numbers of recitals have been given 
by members of the conservatory faculty, 
with promise of more to come. Artists 
presented were the following: George 
Waln, clarinetist, Nov. 4;° Maurice 
Kessler, violist, Nov. 17; Boris Rosen- 
field, pianist, Nov. 18; Bruce Benjamin, 
singer, Dec. 2; Raymond Cerf; violin- 
ist, Dec. 16; and John Frazer, ‘cellist, 
Dec. 18. 
Laurel Yeamans, of the organ depart- 
ment, played a memorial program of 
compositions by the late Dr. George 
Whitfield Andrews on Jan. 19, a date 
which would have marked his seventy- 





Baltimore Events 
(Continued from page 129) 


ducted the groups. 

The Harriss*Whitman Concert Bu- 
reau will include the following attrac- 
tions in its series: Rosa Ponselle, Feb. 
8; Sigrid Onegin, March 3, atid Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, March 27, in the Lytic 
Theatre. Lawrence Tibbett and José 
Iturbi have appeared in the. séries,. and 
the Don Cossack ‘Russian “Male Chorus 
was engaged for Jan, 20. 

The course sponsored by the Wilson- 
Greene Concert Bureau has sch uled 
the appearance of Vicente Escudero ‘on 
Feb. 13 at the Lyric. Lily Pons. Was 





Frank H. Shaw, Oberlin 


Director of the 
Conservatory of Music 


second birthday. Future events will be 
recitals by Reber Johnson, violinist, 
Feb. 6; Axel Skjerne, pianist, Feb. 10; 
and George O. Lillich, organist, Feb. 16. 
Faculty members also give frequent pro- 
grams for the»students in chapel as- 
sembly. 
Will Sing Elijah 

The present year is of especial inter- 
est in- Oberlin, ‘as. it brings the 100th 
anniversary of the:founding of Oberlin 
Collegé. Although the conservatory as 
a s@parate department was not taken 
overs by the~college until 1871, music 
was field’ in special honor here from 


the very beginning, and a professorship 
of sacred music was one of the early 
features of the curriculum. 

In recognition of this fact, two mu- 
sical organizations have béen accorded 
a prominent place in the centennial com- 
mencement festivities the collége is 
planning. Of June 18 the Oberlin Mu- 
sical Union will give a:reunion concert, 
singingMendelssohn’s Elijah. Alumni 
will be ifivited to be soloists. . On June 
19 the Oberlin A Cappella Choir and a 
conservatory string quartet will, present 
a second festival program. The Musi- 
cal Union has a history of over eighty 
years on the Oberlin campus; the A 
Cappella Choir represents the new, be- 
ing inthe fourth year of its existence. 

The A Cappella Choir, under the ba- 
ton of Olaf C. Christiansen, will give 
its annual home concert in May. On 
March 19, the choir will make two ap- 
pearances in Cleveland, at. the Church 
of the Covenant in the afternoon and 
at the Art Museum in the evening. 

Also in May will occur the annual 
program of the conservatory’s Eliza- 
bethan Singers. The chief feature of 
the program, however, will be a modern 
composition for twenty voices by Nor- 
mand Lockwood, young Prix de Rome 
scholar, who joined the Oberlin faculty 
as teacher of theory and composition in 
the fall. The work in question, Stabat 
Mater, will be given its American pre- 
miere. 

Several out-of-town performances 
for both the A Cappella Choir and the 
Elizabethan group have been arranged. 
About thirty recitals by conservatory 
seniors have been scheduled for the 
balance of the year. 








Levee eonnenrennsnevennenncony fern ' nan 


scheduled +for Jan. 9, and the Boston 
Symphony*Orcestra undér Serge Kous- 
sev ay for Feb; 1. Lucrezta: Bori, 
Fritzs,Kreisler, and Sergei -Rachmani- 
noff. have* given recitals. in thé, course. 

Important symphonic ‘bookings at the 
Lyric aré under the local managemént 
of the T. Atthur-Smith-Bureau- -Con- 


certs were given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on Nov. 23, Dec. 21, and 
Jan. 13. Another will be given on 
March 1. The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York appeared 


on Oct. 25, Dec. 14 and Jan. 25 and 
will be heard again on March 8. 
Three Sunday evening concerts by 
the Compinsky Trio at Cadoa Hall were 
to begin on Jan. 8, and will continue 
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on Feb. 5 and March 5 through the 
interest of Alice Schwartz. 

The Metropolitan Opera will visit 
Baltimore during its spring tour, giv- 
ing its opening performance on March 
13 at the Lyric. Mr. Huber, the local 
representative, will announce the exact 
length of the series at a later date. 


RUSSIANS HEARD IN 
BALTIMORE EVENTS 


Dobrowen, Orloff and Cossacks 
Are Applauded in Recent 
Concerts 


BaLTimorE, Feb. 5.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Issay Dobrowen 
as guest conductor, gave the third con- 
cert of its local series in the Lyric on 
Jan. 18. 
Concerto, Mr. Dobrowen played the 
piano part, his associates being Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, violinist, and William 
M. Kincaid, flutist. 

The week’s programs showed the in- 
fluence of Russian musicians. Follow- 
ing the visit of Mr. Dobrowen, Nikolai 
Orloff, pianist of distinction, played im- 
pressively at the eleventh Peabody re- 
cital on Friday afternoon, Jan. 20. In 
his hands, the Toccata of Prokofieff 
and Scriabin’s Fourth Sonata deserved 
the attention given them by an inter- 
ested audience. Then, in the evening of 
the same day, the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus under Serge Jaroff’s lead- 
ership aroused a large audience in the 
Lyric to a wild demonstration of ap- 
proval. The Cossacks’ appearance was 
under the local management of the 
Harriss-Whitman Concert Bureau. 

In contrast to the fervent music of 








In Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg *‘ 


Russia, the verdant grace of Edward 
MacDowell’s compositions were exem- 
plified on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 21, 
when the Baltimore Music Club devoted 
a program to the American composer. 
Taking part were: Harriet Colston, 
soprano, with the assistance of Frank 
Bibb; George Bolek, pianist; and a 
quartet of violinists, Celia Brace, Vivi- 
enne Cordero Friz, Helen Weishanpel 
Leppo and Armada Harmon, with 
Audrey Plitt at the piano. 
Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 


BALTIMORE FORMS 
SOCIETY FOR OPERA 


Organization Is Non-Commercial 
and Will Appear Only at 
Benefits 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.— Seventy-five 
Baltimore singers met in the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel on Jan. 26 and organized 
a society for the, purpose of learning 
and performing standard operas. The 
society will offer young musicians op- 
portunity to study and sing numerous 
roles, as it aims to operate along reper- 

tory lines. 

Having the title of the Operatic En- 
semble of Baltimore, the society will be 
directed by Franz Bornschein. It will 
be self-supporting and non-commercial. 
Public performance will be given only 
as benefits for worthy causes or organ- 
izations. Membership is to be open to 
any music lover of the city. Officers 
are: Richard H. Bond, president; John 
F, Osbourne, vice-president; Catherine 
Logan, secretary and treasurer. 

The. project originated through the 
efforts of Mr. Bond, Mr. Osbourne, 
Mrs Bornschein, Louise Schuchardt, 
Ruth Sauerwein, Robert Jachens, «C. 
Walter Porter and Catherine Logan; 

Rehearsals are being held each Thurs- 
day evening in the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel: 
being’ studied. Leo Dooley is 
panist at rehearsals. 
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Verdi’s Aida is the first score 
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Seattle mine Have No Lack of Fine Programs 


Symphony Orchestra Plans 
More Extended Series. to Begin’ : 
Next Autumn—Women’s -Asso- 


ciations and Pro Musica Spon- y 


sor Appearances of Celebrities — 


—Keen Enthusiasm Animates 
Choral Societies—String Quar- 
tet Continues Long Career 


By Davi ScHEETZ CRAIG 


\NEATTLE, Feb. 5.—A sufvey of 
~ Seattle’s musical calendar }shows 
that concert-goers have many op- 
portunities to hear fine programs both 
by visiting artists and by local soloists 
and societies. The Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Basil Cam- 
eron, recently concluded a short sea- 
son, and plans are already afoot for 
a more extended series to begin next 
fall. 

Having a record of thirty or more 
years in the presentation of celebrities, 
the Ladies’ Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Harry I. (Amy) Worth is*presi- 
dent, will sponsor the appearance of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, on Feb. 
23, and of Florence Austral, soprano, 
on March 16. Programs by. Vicente 
Eseudero, dancer, and Fritz- Kreisler, 
violinist, have also been included in 
this series. 

The artist course of Associated 
Women Students, University of Wash- 
ington, will feature the Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus on Feb. 21, and 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, on April 
20. Kathryn Meisle, contralto, and the 
Hall Johnson Negro Choir have already 
been heard. 

Florent Schmitt, composer and pian- 
ist, has appeared under the auspices of 
the Seattle Chapter of Pro Musica, of 
which Carl Paige Wood is president. 
Guy Maier was scheduled to give one 
of his Musical Journeys at a children’s 
concert on Jan. 28. The Roth String 
Quartet will come in March. 


Units of Singers Are Heard 


Choral music continues without 
abatement, and clubs. display  un- 
bounded faith by maintaining their 


concert schedules despite a decrease in 


j 





Basil Conductor of the Seattle 


Cameron,, 
Symphony Orchestra 


patronage from sustaining members. 
The Amphion Society, which is con- 
ducted by Graham Morgan, and the Ral- 
ston Male Chorus under the leadershiv 
of Owen J. Williams, will be heard 
early in May. Both these clubs gave 
their winter concerts in December. 

Two choruses of women’s voices, the 
Philomel Singers and the Orpheon So- 
ciety, gave concerts in January. The 
Philomel ensemble, directed by R. H. 
Kendrick, will be heard on April 24. 
The Orpheon Society, which is con- 
ducted by Arville Belstad, is to give a 
concert on April 25. The Treble Clef 
Club, Edwin Fairbourn, conductor, an- 
nounces a concert for May 9, and the 
Ladies’ Lyric’ Club, with Frederick 
Feringer as conductor, will make an 
appearance in the spring. 

Also to be heard in the spring is 
the Svea Male Chorus, which already 
has one program this season to its 
credit. C. H. Sutherland is the con- 
ductor. Contributions to the season are 
further made by the Norwegian Sing- 
ing Society, Rudolph Moller, 
tor; the Arion Society, led by 
Aklin, and the Seattle A 
Chorus, Einar Lindblom, 
The Nordica Choral Club 


conduc- 

Walter 
Cappella 
conductor. 
and the 
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Junior Nordicas, both under the leader- 
ship of Helen Crowe Snelling, are to 
appear in the spring; their winter pro- 
gram featured Christmas music. 

An Enviable Record 


Adding another year to its long 


record as an ensemble which has con- 
tinued withott a change in its per- 
sonnel, the Spargur*String Quartet will 
conclude. its eighteenth season with con- 
certs on Feb."7 and 27. The members 
are John. M. Spargur, 


Albany Ritchie, 


C. H. Sutherland, Conductor of the Svea 
Male Chorus 


Kk. Hellier Collens and George C. 
Kirchner. The Volker String Quartet, 
now in its third year, will give con- 
certs on Feb. 5 and 12, following a 
scheduled appearance on Jan. 29. Theo- 
dore Anderson, Walter Sundsten, 
Wilma Wills and Iris Canfield are the 
members. 

The biennial conference of the North- 


west Supervisors, Anna Landsbury 
Beck, president, will be held in this 
city on April 17, 18 and 19. The All- 


Northwest High School Orchestra will 
again be featured, and the program is 
to include works sung by an a cappella 
choir of 200. There will be demonstra- 
tions of school music and round table 
meetings. Ethel M. Henson is the local 
chairman. 

The music department of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, with Frances M. 
Dickey as acting head, and the Cor 
nish School, of which Nellie C. Cornish 
is the director, make valuable and inter- 
esting contributions to the calendar 
with one or more concerts each week. 
Orchestras, choruses, faculty members 
and advanced students are heard on such 
occasions. 

Many music clubs, holding meetings 
that usually combine a study period 
with a program, are among Seattle’s 
essential musical assets. Leading clubs 
and their presidents are: Music and Art 
Foundation, Mrs. A. S. Kerry; Musi- 
cal Art Society, Katherine Robinson; 
Music Study Club, Ruth Prior; Thurs- 
day Music Club, Beatrice Nelson; La 
Bohéme Club, Mrs. J. S. Harrison; 
Clef Club, Bernhardt Bronson ; Euterpe 
Club, Mrs. Louis Legg; Tau Chapter, 
Mu Phi Epsilon, Ruth Henley, and 
Sigma Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha, Walter 
C. Welke. 





Albert Spalding Appears in Springfield 
Concert 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Feb. 5.— The 

concert by Albert Spalding in the Audi- 

torium on Jan. 19, presented as the 


second event in the Community Con- 





Mrs. Harry |. Worth, President of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, Also Known as Amy Worth, 
Composer 





cert Series, drew many distinguished 
musicians from other parts of the state. 
The program featured Bruch’s Con- 
certo in G Minor, and included works 
of Veracini, Bach, Beethoven, Weber, 
Sarasate, Chopin, and Brahms. Mr. 
Spalding’s own Alabama and half a 
dozen encores were also heard. The ac- 
companist was Andre Benoist. 


J. F. K,, Jr. 


RESIDENT ARTISTS 
HEARD IN PORTLAND 


Violin Concertos Played on Pro- 
- grams Given by Symphonic 
Ensemble 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—Edouard 
Hurlimann, concertmaster of the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra, introduced 
Dvorak’s Concerto at the concert con- 
ducted by Willem van Hoogstraten on 
Jan. 16. Mr. Hurlimann played with pre- 
cision, technical fluency and emotional 
fervor, and Mr. van Hoogstraten’s co- 
operation was of vital import. The pro- 
gram began with Beethoven's Coriolanus 
Overture; the second half was devoted 
to excerpts from Wagner operas in 
recognition of the fiftieth anniversary of 
this composer’s death. 

Sylvia Weinstein Margulis, Portland 
violinist, made her debut with the or- 
chestra in Mendelssohn’s Concerto at 
the matinee concert on Jan. 8. Mrs. 
Margulis displayed poise and musical 
comprehension. The names of Handel, 
Thomas, Massenet and Tchaikovsky ap- 
peared on the composer’s side of the 
program. 

Sizable audiences at these two con- 
certs applauded vigorously. Dorothes 
Nash, assisted by Charles Walrath, 
French horn player, was the lecturer 
preceding the evening program. 

JoceLyn Fou_Kes 
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BUSILY ENGAGED 





By Epirn Loutse WAGONER 


MAHA, Neb., Feb. 5.—Mid-season 

finds musical activities in full 
swing. Mrs. S. S. Caldwell is president 
of the Tuesday Musical Club, and Juliet 
McCune the program chairman. For 
the completion of its 1932-33 course, 
the club has arranged appearances of 
Myra Hess, pianist, and Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist. These concerts are 
given in the esthetically satisfying 
Joslyn Memorial Auditorium. 

Rudolph Ganz has been engaged as 
conductor of the re-organized Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, which will be un- 
der the management of a new body hav- 
ing the title of the Civic Orchestra So- 
ciety of Omaha. A ticket selling cam- 
paign to raise $10,000 is being under- 
taken. Concerts for the balance of the 
season will be given on Feb. 16, March 
9 and March 30. 





Harry Cooper, President of the Omaha 
Clef Club 


A schedule of five or six concerts is 
planned for next season. 

The Friends of Music scheduled a 
recital by David Lazarus, bass, a young 
Omaha singer now studying at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, for 
its January meeting. Mrs. C. W. Ax- 
tell is honorary president of the or- 
ganization. The president is Mrs. 
George McIntyre. 


Mib-SEASON FINDS OMAHA ARTISTS 
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Rudolph Ganz, Newly Appointed Conductor 
of the Reorganized Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra 


Interesting social and musical clubs 
count among their members the best 
musicians in the city, professionals and 
amateurs, singers, pianists, organists, 
violinists and other instrumentalists. In 
the Fortightly Musical Club, Mrs. 
George Tunison is serving her second 
presidential term, while Mrs. Conrad 
Young heads the Amateur Musical 
Club. The Matinee Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. George W. Summers is 
president; the Monday Musical, whose 
president is Mrs. Harold Graham; and 
the Music Appreciation Club, presided 
over by Mrs. Raymond Young, follow 
flexible policies in regard to study pro- 
grams. 

Harry Cooper presides over the 
Omaha Clef Club, one of our oldest or- 
ganizations of professional musicians. 
This is expressly a social group, its end 
and aim being good fellowship. 


Ben Stanley is dean of the Omaha 
Chapter of the Organists Guild, with 
Carol Marhoff Pitts as sub-dean. A sort 
of dramatized Organists Guild examin- 
ation, to acquaint aspiring players with 
the high standard of the organization, 
is planned for the near future. 


A group which is coming into its own, 
after several years of persevering prep- 
aration, is the Zabriskie String Quartet 
under the capable leadership of Louise 
Shadduck Zabriskie, first violinist. 
Louise Schnauber Davis, second violin- 
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Mrs. George Tunison, President of the 


Fortnightly Club 





Mrs. George Mcintyre, President of the 
Omaha Friends of Music 


ist, Flora Shukert Summers, violist, 
and Bettie Zabriskie, ‘cellist, complete 
this admirable ensemble. 

N. J. Logan directs both the Elks 
Apollo Club, a male chorus which is 
preparing a spring concert, and the 
Omaha Choral Union of mixed voices. 
The latter body has Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater in rehearsal for production in 
Music Week. 

The Society of Opera in, English, 
with Theo Moeller-Herms as dramatic 
coach, does noteworthy work with the 
best local talent, only occasionally en- 
gaging a visiting artist for an important 





SPUMNNRE 5 ek ORES opemenmEmre 


Mrs. S. S. Caldwell, President of the Tuesday 
Musical Club 





Frank Mach, President of the Omaha Music 
Teachers Association 


role. Two German singing societies, the 
Concordia of women’s voices and the 
Omaha Musik Verein, have S. J. Letov- 
sky as their conductor. William Raab 
is president of the Musik Verein; the 
president of Concordia is Mrs. Kate 
Kauffmann. 

The Omaha Music Teachers Associa- 
tion is in the midst of an extraordinari- 
ly active season under the presidency of 
Frank Mach. The association sponsors 
big free concerts in the Municipal 
Auditorium, the Young Musician con- 
certs at Joslyn Memorial, and frequent 
broadcasts. 





FINE SERIES IS HELD BY TUCSON ORCHESTRA 





Symphonic Ensemble Progresses Stead- 
ily Along Secure Lines—Formed 
By Members 


Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 5.—The Tucson 
Symphony Orchestra, now in its sixth 
year, is progressing steadily along sub- 
stantial lines. Conducted by Joseph De 
Luca, the orchestra has a membership 
of sixty-nine musicians, many of whom 
have been associated with major organ- 
izations throughout the country. 

The first program given this season 
was characteristic. It included Mozart's 
Symphony in G Minor, the Overture 
to The Merry Wives of Windsor, the 
Bolero of Ravel and Johann Strauss’s 
Tales From the Vienna Woods. W. 
Arthur Sewell, assistant conductor, led 
the forces in Debussy’s First Ara- 
besque, and Bruch’s Violin Concerto 
in G Minor was admirably played by 


Georges de Meester. Concerts are 
given in the Temple of Music and Art. 

Organization of the orchestra was 
achieved by the members themselves, 
with little extraneous help. During the 
last three seasons the ensemble has re- 
ceived a grant from the city, though it 
is not entirely dependent on this source 
of income for its support. 

Tucson also has two artist courses. 
One is sponsored by the Saturday 
Morning Club, a society of more than 
twenty years’ standing. The other is 
under the auspices of the University of 
Arizona. 





Bertin.—Pierre Monteux is to con- 
duct the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
on April 5 in a concert devoted entirely 
to French music. 
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Resident Artists Hold Centre of Stage in Springfield 


Outstanding Symphonic Season 
Marked by Large and Appre- 
ciative Audiences — Associate 
Members Give Orchestra Loyal 
Support — Male Singing So- 
cieties and Other Choral Units 
Provide Admirable Concerts— 
Young People Accomplish Fine 
Things under Capable Leader- 
ship—Clubs are Enterprising 


By JouN F. Kyes, Jr. 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., Feb. 5.— 
be Although a number of outstanding 

artists are scheduled to visit this 
city during the remainder of the season, 
music by local talent deservedly holds 
the centre of the stage. The Spring- 
field Symphony Orchestra, Arthur H. 
Turner, conductor, is in the midst of 
a successful season marked by large 
and appreciative audiences. Alfred 
Troemel is concertmaster and James 
Knox, his assistant. 

Concerts were given in November 
and January, with Hans Barth and Ne- 
vada Van der Veer as soloists. The 
next concert, on Feb. 7, will present 
Fred Patton as soloist. On March 10 
the annual children’s concert will be 
held, featuring two young local mu- 
sicians chosen in competition from 
among twenty applicants. Daniel She- 
lasky, violinist, and Joseph Strong, or- 
ganist, have won this honor for 1933. 
A matinee performance especially for 
the children will also be given, in ad- 
dition to the formal evening concert. 
The orchestra is planning to give four 
“pop” concerts; on March 27, April 
28, May 12, and May 22. 

Dr. James Gordon Gilkey is presi- 
dent of the organization sponsoring the 
orchestra. Edward H. Marsh, as secre- 
tary, has been responsible for heading 
the campaign for associate members, 
whose loyal support has enabled the 
orchestra to carry on, even with con- 
siderably lowered price schedules for 
tickets. 

Long and Colorful Record 

The Orpheus Club gave its annual 
concert on Jan. 17; but as some worthy 
cause appears, the voices of these 200 


men will probably be heard again dur- 
ing the spring. The long and colorful 
record of this club extends back over 
fifty-nine years, for the last thirty-eight 
of which John J. Bishop has been the 
conductor. The concert recently ro 
marked the 159th appearance of the 
club. Charles L. Pierce is president; 
William C. Taylor, the secretary and 
business manager. 

The MacDowell Male Choir, of 
which Arthur H. Turner is the leader, 
has appeared twice this season with 
other clubs in benefit concerts at Water- 
bury and Hartford. The club is giving 
its annual concert tonight at the Audi- 
torium, under the auspices of the Y. 
M. C. A. Concerts are scheduled for 
March 19, at the First Church of this 
city with Cora Claiborne as soloist, and 
for April 20 at South Manchester, 





Arthur H. Turner, Organizer and Conductor 
of the Springfield Symphony 


Conn., in combination with the Bee- 
thoven Male Chorus of that town. 

In May, the MacDowell forces will 
compete at Symphony Hall, Boston, in 
the annual contest of the New England 
Federation of Glee Clubs, in which the 
local chorus came out victor in 1931. 
The choir consists of fifty-five voices. 
The St. Cecilia Chorus of women, also 
directed by Mr. Turner, was heard in 
combination with the MacDowell Club 





SPRINGFIELD LIST 
IS MUCH ENJOYED 


Nevada Van der Veer Appears 
as Soloist with Orchestra Led 
by Turner 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 5.—The 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra gave 
its second concert of the season in the 
Auditorium on Jan. 10 under the baton 
of Arthur H. Turner, with Nevada Van 
der Veer as soloist. A notably large 
and enthusiastic audience attended. 


The orchestra was applauded in 
Bach’s Third Brandenburg Concerto, 
the Third Symphony of Brahms and 
Bizet’s Patrie Overture. Marion Jor- 





dan Bridgeman, local flutist, was solo- 
ist in Griffes’s Poem for flute and or- 
chestra, having taken the same solo role 
when the work was first performed in 
Boston a number of years ago. 

Mme. Van der Veer won applause 
for her musicianly handling of an inter- 


esting group of songs by Marx, Wolff, 
Ware and La Forge. She also sang with 
orchestral accompaniment an aria from 
Bemberg’s La Morte de Jeanne d’Arc. 
Eleanor Turner La Zazzera of Spring- 
field accompanied her. The concert was 
broadcast from WMAS. 


Men’s Chorus Is Heard 


The Orpheus Club of over 150 men 
(now in its fifty-ninth season) gave its 
159th concert on Jan. 17 at the Audi- 
torium. John J. Bishop conducted, 
with Janet Rice, soprano, and Marlyn 
Crittendon, violinist, as guest artists. 
Incidental solos were sung by Joseph 
J. Walsh and Walter B. Marsh of the 
club. Helen G. King and Benjamin 
Buxton were the accompanists. 

A varied program, given with surety 
of attack and fine tonal effects, included 
Chadwick’s St. Botolph, written for and 
dedicated to the club. Especially in- 
teresting was the first public appear- 
ance in two years of Miss Crittendon, 
fourteen years old, who has been study- 
ing with Louis Persinger since her ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Springfield 
Symphony Orchestra two years ago. 


Joun F. Kyes, Jr. 





in the annual Messiah concert in De- 
cember. 

Perhaps the busiest choral leader in 
Springfield is Hazel Clark, who accom- 
plishes admirable things with her 
groups of young people. At Central 


High School, her glee clubs of 160 boys 
and girls, assisted by the school or- 
chestra, are preparing to give Elijah 
at the Auditorium on May 27. Promi- 
nent metropolitan soloists will be fea- 
tured. It is, however, the finished and 
spontaneous 


always singing of the 





Hazel Clark, Director of Music at Central 
High School and Other Springfield Centres 


young people which has made memora- 
ble successive presentations under Miss 
Clark during recent years of Patience, 
The Bohemian Girl, and Martha, all in 
costume and without abridgement, as 
well as of Elijah, The Creation, and 
the Manzoni Requiem. The chorus of 
100 young men at the Trade School, 
organized by Miss Clark as the first 
musical group in that institution, will 
be heard in a commencement program 
in June. 

At the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, where a success- 
ful glee club of women and girls has 
been led by Miss Clark for several 
years, the recent successful debut of a 
similar men’s group in December has 
encouraged the combined forces to start 
the study of Lohengrin for a concert to 
be given the first week in June. About 
140 members are included in these 
clubs. 

The University Extension Class in 
training for choral singing, also con- 
ducted by Miss Clark, is considering 
giving a formal concert in March. 


Guest Recitalists Heard 


The Community Concert Association, 
of which Miss Ursula Toomey is sec- 
retary, has already brought Lawrence 
Tibbett and Albert Spalding, and will 
present Harold Bauer on March 9. 
Members of the local association have 
enjoyed guest privileges at Amherst, 


and will have an opportunity to hear 
the Cherniavsky Trio there on Feb. 27, 
and Nelson Eddy, baritone, on April 
19, as well as the recital by Toscha 
Seidel, postponed to Feb. 22 from Jan. 
10 because the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus sang in Northampton on 
the January date. 

Northampton also, the centre in 
which Smith College sponsors many ex- 
cellent concerts, is near enough to 





John J. Bishop, Director of the Orpheus 
Club's Male Chorus 


Springfield so that many people will go 
to hear the Cleveland Orchestra on Feb. 
11, the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
Feb. 28, and Yehudi Menuhin on March 
15, all in John M. Greene Hall. This 
series has already presented Lotte Leh- 
mann, the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Don Cossacks, and Guiomar 
Novaes. 


Paderewski is to appear in Spring- 
field on Feb. 4 at the Auditorium. 


The Tuesday Morning Music Club, 
of which Helen B. King is president, 
is holding many meetings of interest. 
The club will sponsor an artist recital 
by Eleanor Reynolds, contralto, on 
March 21. Mrs. Edna Morrison heads 
the committee in charge of the Junior 
Extension, by means of which the 
Tuesday Morning Club aids the musical 
activities of more than fifty young peo- 
ple from the local public schools. An 
annual scholarship of $100 is held this 
season by Abraham Goldberg, violinist. 
The Junior Extension will give its an- 
nual public concert at Central High 
School in April. Russell Moffatt is 
president. 

The Springfield Musicians’ Club, 
Mrs. Leroy Cushman, president, is fea- 
turing well-known local musicians in 
monthly programs, which will continue 
until May. Other active organizations 
sponsoring local recitals include the 
Music Students’ Club, the Chromatic 
Club, and the College Club of Spring- 
field. 
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Conditions Are Favorable in Utiea 





Nationally Known Artists and 
Local Recitals are Featured— 
Public Schools Pay Special 
Attention to Choral and In- 
strumental Performances—In- 
fluence of Groups Demon- 
strated by Schedules Which 
Include Variety of Interests— 
Singing Contests Draw Exten- 
sive Following 


By Exus K. BALDWIN 


_]TICA,:N. Y., Feb. 5.—With three 
major concerts scheduled at which 
nationally . known artists. appear, a 


seties- of local. recitals, and increased 
musical ‘activities repérted in the pub- 


' ue »* s = 





Prof. Berrian R. Shute, Director of the 
Civic Musical Society 


lic schools, Utica began its 1933 season 
under favorable circumstances. 

Mrs, Bertha Deane Hughes, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, is 
this year concentrating her attention on 
the joint graduation musical programs 
presented at the Stanley Theatre. Exer- 
cises in which graduates of nine gram- 
mar schools take part are held in Janu- 
ary and June. A chorus of more than 
500 graduates sang last month and an- 
other chorus will sing in June. These 
choruses sing four-part works. 


School Groups Give Programs 


In addition to the choral work, the 
result of the instrumental effort in the 
grades of the public school is shown 
to the 3,500 parents who attend these 
exercises. In January a picked band 
of 120 pieces from the nine grammar 
school bands which range from twenty- 
five to forty in membership gave a con- 
cert. In June these same nine schools 
will furnish an orchestra of 120 chosen 
from ensembles ranging from thirty to 
sixty players. 

Working with a school population of 
19,000 this year, Mrs. Hughes reports 
‘that one pupil in every nineteen is play- 


ing an instrument of some kind. Violin 
classes are larger than ever. In addi- 
tion to the regular rehearsals of the 
school bands and orchestras, class room 
instruction is given for the different 
instrumental sections. 


Auditions were to be held last 
month for aspirants to the Gertrude 
Curran musical scholarships. Sixty- 
seven applications, most of them filled 
out by piano students, were on file at 
the first of the year. Mrs. Hughes, 
John A. De Camp, superintendent of 
schools, and Mayor Charles S. Don- 
nelley were appointed to examine the 
applicants. The eight winners are en- 
titled to four years’ training. 

Miss Curftan, who was a leader in 
Central New York musical circles, left 
a fund for this purpose. The fuhd now 
totals $168,000. In an effort to obtain 
guidance from other groups acting in a 
similar capacity, the trustees ‘seport 
they have been unable to find any other 
bequest with as unique a provision. 


The musical year began on the dot 
with the eisteddfod sponsored by the 
Cymreigyddion Society at the Utica Free 
Academy Auditorium on New Year’s, 
Dr. Daniel Protheroe was scheduled to 
be adjudicator. Major prizes were won 
by the Schenectady Mixed Choral Club 
and the Utica Male Chorus. 


Singers from all parts of Central 
New York took part in the singing con- 
tests. Nine choruses competed. Mixed, 
male and women’s choruses were heard. 
Those to take part included the Sche- 





Mrs. Berfha Deane Hughes, Supervisor of 
Music in the Public Schools 


nectady Choral. Club, the Rome Choir, 
the Utica Moriah Choir, the Utica La- 
dies’ Chorus, the Rome Madrigal 
Singers and others. There were sev- 
enty-seven competitive vocal solos and 
a series of competitive piano solos. The 
challenge solo attracted twenty-nine. 


B Sharp Club Bookings 


\ffairs of the B Sharp Musical Club 
this year are under the guidance of Mrs. 
Bessie Stewart Bannigan, president. 
This club sponsors the Community Con- 
certs. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 


son, two-piano artists, were scheduled 
for Jan. 27 at the Utica Theatre. The 
Cleveland Orchestra under the baton of 
Nikolai Sokoloff will appear at the 
same theatre on March 10. 

Miss Helen Hale Brockway is first 
vice-president of the club. Other offi- 
cers are: Second vice-president, Mrs. 
Berrian R. Shute; third vice-president, 
Miss Mary Nightingale; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. J. Dudleston; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. P. J. Dono- 
hoe; treasurer, Miss Harriet Wood- 





Mts. Bessie Stewart Bannigan, President of 
the B Sharp Musical Club 


worth ; assistant treasurer, Miss Louise 
Priest; Librarian, Miss Florence Wil- 
liams. The board of directors includes 
Mrs. W. B.«Crouse, Mrs. F. K. Ker- 
nan‘and Mrs. H. V. Owens. 

The student members meet each 
month at Plymouth Church House. In 
addition to the club’s regular program 
of recitals, the organization has planned 
a number of programs, open to the 
public, to be held in Grace Church 
House. Mrs. H. B. Isaac is chairman 
of the extension committee, which spon- 
sors programs for patients in hospitals 
and sanitariums in the Central New 
York area. 


Civic Society Rehearses 


Under the baton of Berrian R. Shute, 
Hamilton College, the Civic Musical 
Society is holding regular rehearsals 
and. will appear in concerts later this 
winter and early in the spring. 

Officers of the Civic Society are: 
President, G. M. Weaver, Jr. ; first vice- 
president, John G. Jones; second vice- 
president, George M. Wald; third vice- 
president, Mrs. Edward Norris; secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. B. M. Wertman; treas- 
urer, Harry R. Gosling. The board of 
governors includes Berrian R. Shute, 
Dr. P. L..Turner, Mrs. H. V, Owens, 
Lincoln Holyroyd, Mrs. Bertha Deane 
Hughes, Mrs. W. B. Crouse, Prof. 
Evans, J. Francis Day. 


Forum Assists Teachers 


The Musicians’ Forum. is planning a 
joint recital project whereby different 
music teachers may combine in present- 
ing recitals by their pupils. With audi- 
torium rentals remaining at high levels 
despite present. economic conditions, 





George M. Wald, Chairman of the Radio 

Committee of the Musicians Forum and 

Director of Choirs at the First Presbyterian 
Church 


members of the Forum believe it is 
wise to unite in such programs and so 
save expense. 

The Forum is sponsoring a program 
of the better music over WIBX each 
Wednesday night at 8:30. It has this 
year established a code of ethics to be 
followed by music teachers, and is pro- 
moting an interest among students in 
artists by buying tickets to the concerts 
and distributing them gratis to the more 
promising pupils. 

Miss Sarah P. Maybury is Forum 
president. The vice-president is Mrs. 
Bertha Deane Hughes; the treasurer, 
Miss Mary Nightingale, and the secre- 
tary, Miss Leah Sladusky. 

George M. Wald, chairman of the 
radio committee of the Forum, which 
arranges the programs for WIBX, is 
conducting a series of afternoon organ 
recitals at First Presbyterian Church, 
where he is choral director. 

Mr. Wald’s senior and junior choirs 
have attracted wide attention in this 
area. Norwood Burridge, director of 
music at the Utica Country Day School, 
where he has organized a glee club, has 
been named assistant to Mr. Wald. The 
choir, which was sung over WIBX, 
gives religious compositions from the 
pen of Mr. Wald from time to time. 

Mr. Wald is also associate conductor 
of the Civic Orchestra. 


Ensembles are Busy 


Work of the Etude Club is going on 
under the direction of Mrs. K. R. Ed- 
kins, president. The club holds regular 
meetings throughout the year. 

A chorus of seventy composed of 
alumni of Grace Church Boys’ Choir, 
rehearses regularly under the direction 
of J. L. Slater.. Junior choirs have been 
added recently to Westminster Presby- 
terian Church and to Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church. 

Concerts have been given at a num- 
ber of points in the Mohawk Valley 
in the past few months by the Apollo 
Trio, comprised of Edward W. Daly, 
violin; Miss Wilma Williams, ’cello, 
and Miss Marie Waller, piano. 

Johannes Magendanz, director of the 
Mannerchor and co-director of the 
Utica Conservatory of Music, is writing 
a book on the early history of Utica. 
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AMONG ACHIEVEMENTS IN CLEVELAND 


(Continued from page 136) 


April 21: University Choir, small audi- 
torium in Severance Hall. April. 28: 
University Singers, before the Music 
Division of the Michigan Schoolmasters 
Club, Ann Arbor, Mich. May 5: Uni- 
versity Singers, small auditorium in 
Severance Hall. May 19: Gala Con- 
cert, University Orchestra and choral 
groups, Severance Hall; orchestra led 
by F. Karl Grossman; ensemble led by 
Arthur Shepherd; a new work for solo- 
ist, double chorus and orchestra, based 
on Rupert Brookes’s The Song of the 
Pilgrims and composed for this concert 
by Mr. Shepherd. 


Roy Harris, lecturer and composer. 
of San Francisco, will speak at the Mu- 
seum, March 3, on Melodic Contours, 
Old and New. Percy Grainger gives a 
lecture recital March 17. On March 18 
the Oberlin Choir will sing spirituals. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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The Fortnightly Musical Club will pre- 
sent a Mozart program May 3 and 5. 
One Saturday afternoon in each month 
is devoted to music for children. The 
auditorium, which seats 600, is always 
packed. One of these Saturday after- 
noons will be devoted to the composi- 
tions of Beryl Rubinstein, played by 
children. 


Baldwin-Wallace College Events 


The Baldwin-Wallace College Con- 
servatory of Music again has a series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts which be- 
gan in November and will continue into 
June. These events are held in the 
Fanny Nast Gamble Auditorium. Al- 
bert Riemenschneider has given two or- 
gan recitals, and will be heard in an- 
other on Feb. 5, when his program will 
consist of works by Leo Sowerby. 
Philip James’s First Sonata is to be 
heard on a later program, and Dupre’s 
new Symphony is also to be presented. 
The Conservatory Orchestra, conducted 
by Carl Schuler and with Harry Le- 
vine as assistant conductor, was heard 
in December. 

Artists to be heard in this series are 
the following: Thelma Merner, organ- 
ist, and Clarence Wenger, violinist ; the 
Conservatory Orchestra; Mr. Riemen- 
schneider; Margaret Schuler, pianist; 
John O. Samuel, baritone; L. Nazar 
Kurkdjie, violinist; Delbert Beswick, 
pianist. Four lecture-recitals on Franck 
bring the appearance of the following 
students of Mr. Riemenschneider : Rich- 
ard Bower, William Cook and Clare 
Short. 

The theory department under Carlton 
Bullis again presents programs of stu- 
dents’ compositions. Encouragement is 
also given to ensemble playing in all its 
combinations. Mr. Samuel, head of the 
voice department, has recriuted singers 
from among college and conservatory 
students for two glee clubs, one for men 
and one for women. Under the direc- 
tion of R. J. Stocker, the band is pre- 
paring a concert program. 

A new activity this year is a festival 
choir recruited not only from the con- 
servatory and the college but from the 
community as well. Mr. Riemenschnei- 
der is the director, and Mr. Beswick 
the accompanist. The choir will be 
heard at the June commencement in 
works by Bach. 


In the Museum of Art 


For fourteen years the Museum of 
Art has held in May an exhibition of 
work by Cleveland artists and crafts- 
men. This series has been important 
because it brought to the attention of 
art lovers the products of their own ar- 
tists, has obtained for the artists a con- 
siderable sale of objects, and has stimu- 
ulated creative effort. 

In 1925 the department of musical 
arts determined to do a similar work 
for Cleveland composers. 

The programs have included works 
by Ernest Bloch, William Quincy Por- 
ter, Arthur Shepherd, Parker Bailey, 
Beryl Rubinstein, Carl Buchman, Herb- 
ert Elwell, F. Karl Grossman, Paul Katz 
and Carlton Cooley. 

An effort has been made in general to 
present recently composed works, for 
part of the value of such a series is to 
give hearings to music which otherwise 
might not get a performance. Further- 
more, the series is planned to include 
works by young composers as well as 
by those of established reputation. The 
eighth annual program of music by 
Cleveland composers in conjunction 
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ORCHESTRA HAS LEADING POSITION 


with the fifteenth exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen will be 
held in the Museum on May 12. 

Denoe Leedy, of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music faculty and music editor 
of the Cleveland Press, was heard at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art on Jan. 
20, in a recital entitled The Variation 
Form from the Sixteenth to the Twen- 
tieth Century. The program ranged 
from John Bull, Rameau, and Beetho- 
ven to the Variations on a Theme of 
Handel by Brahms, and the Piano Vari- 
ations by Aaron Copland. 

On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 22, the 
second program in a series intended to 
illustrate various musical forms was 
given by Dan and Clarice Parmelee, 
heads of the violin and piano depart- 
ments of the College of Wooster, Ohio. 
The program was devoted to The De- 
velopment of the Sonata, as illustrated 
by composite sonatas made up of in- 
dividual movements from different com- 
posers. The composers represented were 
Haydn, Beethoven, Strauss, Grieg, 
Franck, Tcherepnin and Powell. 

Following this recital, Arthur W. 
Quimby, organist and curator of the 
musical department at the Museum, 
played works by Bach, Marcello and 
Dupré. 

Mr. Quimby’s organ recitals are regu- 
lar Sunday afternoon features, open to 
the public, as are all the musical pro- 
grams at the Museum. 


Institute Activities 


In the lectures of the Comparative 
Arts Course at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, Herbert Elwell will speak on 
Gluck on April 7 and on Mozart on 
April 12. Maurice Hewitt, head of the 
violin department, and Marcel Salzin- 
ger, voice, will produce two perform- 
ances of Mozart’s Bastien and Bas- 
tienne, and Haydn’s The Apothecary, 
at the Playhouse, in March. Tillie 
Schenker, Elizabeth Stoeckler, John 
Marsh, James Brooks, Dorcas Bame, 
and Emanuel Rosenberg, institute stu- 
dents, will alternate in the casts. Both 
operas will be sung in English. Arthur 
Loesser, of the institute faculty, has 
translated the Mozart. 

Beryl Rubinstein, director of the in- 
stitute, and head of the piano depart- 
ment, will have charge of the summer 
session opening June 26 and closing 
Aug. 4. 


Music School Settlement 


The Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment, distinguished by the presence of 
Severin Eisenberger, pianist, will pro- 
vide three faculty recitals during the 
balance of this season: Feb. 26, Alice 
Shaw Duggan, soprano, and Felix Eyle, 
violin; March 24, the Felix Eyle Quar- 
tet, made up of Mr. Eyle, Frederick 
Funkhauser, Eric Kahlson, and Charles 
McBride, with Severin Eisenberger, in 
a piano quintet; April 28, Mr. Eisen- 
berger and Mr. McBride. 





Dr. Quarles Gives Examination Week 
Organ Recitals 

Cotumsia, Mo., Feb. 5.—A series of 
daily organ recitals by James T. 
Quarles, dean of the College of Fine 
Arts, of the University of Missouri, 
took place from Jan. 23 to Jan. 27 in 
the Missouri Methodist Church. The 
series, known as the Examination 
Week Organ Recitals, is an annual in- 
stitution designed to provide relaxation 
for the students at the university dur- 
ing the strain of the examination 
period. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Harry Blank, bari- 
tone, will appear in two additional 
lieder recitals here. A Brahms program 
will be featured on Feb. 16 and Schu- 
bert’s Schéne Miillerin cycle will be 
sung on April 6. 








Max Steindel Gives 
Modern Compositions 
In St. Louis Concerts 











Max Steindel, ‘Cellist and Organizer of the 
St. Louis Chamber Music Ensemble 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 5.—Chamber music 
by contemporary composers has been 
brought to St. Louisans as a result of 
the enthusiasm of Max Steindel, for 
many years solo ’cellist of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. During the sea- 
son of 1930-1931, he organized the St. 
Louis Chamber Music Ensemble and 
for two seasons presented a series of 
concerts featuring modern compositions 
heard here for the first time, by Georges 
Migot, Ernest Bloch, Hector Villa- 
Lobos, Alexandre Tansman, Richard 
Strauss, Vittorio Rieti and others. 

The single concert to be given this 
season was heard at the Park Plaza 
Hotel on Jan. 8. A feature of the pro- 
gram was the first performance of Tans- 
man’s Divertissement for piano and 
strings, skillfully played by Scipione 
Guidi, violinist, as guest artist, with 
Mr. Steindel, Herbert Van den Burg, 
violist, and Corrine Frederick, pianist. 
Also on the program were Malipiero’s 
Rispetti e Strambotti and Toch’s Bur- 
lesken for piano. 

In addition to the organization of a 
string trio, quartet and quintet, Mr. 
Steindel is known as the conductor of 
his own orchestra, and has led the St. 
Louis Symphony on a number of occa- 
sions. Last summer he made a success- 
ful appearance with the Toronto Sum- 
mer Symphony. 


PROGRAMS IN UTICA 








Resident Composers Honored at Meet- 
ing of Musical Club 


Urica, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Works by 
Utica composers were featured at a re- 
cent meeting of the B Sharp Musical 
Club. Those represented on the pro- 
gram were Francis Frank, Florence 
Hughes Start, Bessie Stuart Bannigan, 
Eleanor McLean, Edna R. Coe, Kate 
I. Judson, George M. Wald and 
Johannes Magendanz. 

John McCormack drew a crowd of 
3,500 to the Stanley Theatre when he 
sang here on Jan. 18. There was also 
a capacity audience to hear Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson play two-piano 
music in the Utica Theatre on Jan. 27. 

The Rome, N. Y., Symphonic Society 
presented the first of a series of con- 
certs at the Rome Free Academy Audi- 
torium late in January. The orchestra 
is conducted by Charles G. Bartlett. 
Robert D. Richards, Detroit, baritone, 
was guest soloist. 


E. K. B. 
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Long Beach Groups Plan Interesting Events 





New All-Star Concert Series 
Formed Through Merger of 
Previous Courses—Municipal 
Band Under Clarke Continues 
Concerts—Choral Clubs and 
City School Music Depart- 
ments Forecast Varied Activi- 
ties 
By Avice MAYNarRD GriGcs 


| ONG BEACH, Cat., Feb. 5.—The 
two artist courses supported during 
the last few years have combined under 
the name of the Long Beach All-Star 
Concert Series, with L. D. Frey, presi- 
dent and concert manager, Katheryn 
Coffield as vice-president and sales man- 
ager, Mrs. L. D. Frey, secretary and 
treasurer, and Merle Armitage as ad- 
visory manager. Three concerts will 
probably be given this season. 

There have been no changes in the 
personnel of the Long Beach Municipal 





George S. Beechwood, President of the 
Long Beach Musical Arts Club 


Band under Herbert L. Clarke. Free 
concerts are given twice daily, in the 
Municipal Auditorium in winter, and 
in the Band Shell on the beach in sum- 
mer. 

The Recreation Commission, Clyde 
Doyle, president, sponsors the Civic 








Symphony Orchestra Has Lead- 
ing Place in Esteem of Con- 
cert Enthusiasts 


Wueetinc, W. Va., Feb. 5.— 
Through the continuous efforts of its 
founder, Mrs. Gibson Caldwell, and the 
enthusiasm of its leader, Enrico Tam- 
bourini, the Wheeling Symphony So- 
ciety of sixty-five players has achieved 
what we hope is a permanent place in 
the musical activities of this city. Not 
only has Mrs. Cadwell made it possible 
in the past for the public to attend 
the concerts free, by the generous con- 
tributions of herself and her friends, 
but she has accumulated an extensive 
orchestral library of which any con- 
ductor might be proud. 

Four programs are promised for the 


spring season. Some of the works to 
be heard will be those brought by Mr. 





Chorus, an organization of 125 voices, 
conducted by Rolla Alford, and the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, Eva 
Anderson, conductor. These two or- 
ganizations combine m giving Handel's 
Messiah at Christmas time, and give 
many programs during the year. The 
commission also spomsors the fifty-two 
harmonica band directed by Ralph Wy- 
ands, and an ofchestra conducted br 
George C. Moore. 

While there have been a number of 
changes in the music departments of 
the city schools, there has beem little 
curtailing of activities. Charlot Louise 
Brecht is director at Woodrow Wilson 
High School. Mr. Moore is orchestra 
conductor, and Minerva C. Hall is di- 
rector of the Junior Girk’ Glee Cheb 
At Polytechmc High School Mary 
Shouse is general director, with Denght 
Defty, orchestra conductor. The annual 
Christmas concerts presented at these 
schools are outstanding events. The 
Woman’s Music Club is celebrating its 
twenty-second anniversary this year, 
with a membership of over 300. Mrs. 


Eugene E. Tincher is the president. A 
Jumor 


newly organized Chorus of 





Herbert L. Clarke, Conductor of the 
Long Beach Municipel Bard 


thirty voices, conducted by Arme Zahi. 
is sponsored by the club L. D. Frey 
conducts the regular Choral Ciah Mrs. 
Watson L. Hawk is program chairman 


REGISTERS SUCCESS 


Tambourini from Mentone carly im the 
new year. These concerts will be given 
in the Virginia Theatre, and there will 
be a small admission fee 

Summer programs im the picturesque 
Ogelbay Park will, however, be free, 
as usual; and will be given under the 
name of “Pop” concerts. A newly- 
built dell in the hill-side, a small “bow!” 
has excellent acoustics: and a variety of 
soloists will be heard. Andiences of 
at least 3.000 are alwavs im attendance 
propitious weather brings ont many 
more. In unfavorable weather. the 
Mansion, the stately old Museum-home 
of Colonel Ogelhay, is available for 
the concerts. And, as in the Tiergar- 
ten in Berlin, it is possible to order 
an excellent meal during these Sanday 
afternoon and evening programs. 

Visitors Acclaimed 

Another very active musical force 
is the Frazier Memorial Committee 
which yearly furnishes to the city 2 


George S. Beechwood is president of 
the Musical Arts Club, an organization 
made up of professional musicians. 
This club has a membership of eighty 
men amd women and is influential in 
the city. Elizabeth O’Neill is the pro- 
gram chairman. 

The Opera Reading Club, Mrs. EI- 
mer E_ Jomes, president, sponsors a se- 





Rolla Alford, Conductor of the Long Beach 
Civie Chorus 


Charles Wake- 


res of opera analyses. 


field Cadman appeared before the club 


m January 
Many Local Choruses Listed 
Besides the 


mnentroned, 


choral groups already 


there are the 








Mrs. Gibson Caldwell, Founder of the Wheel- 
img Symphony Society and a ‘Cellist in the 
Orchestra 


series of the best available attractions. 
im December we had the extreme pleas- 
wre of hearing Nikolai Sokoloff con- 
duet the Cleveland Orchestra in Rach- 
mamimoff’s Second Symphony and in 
Sibelius’s Fanlandia. Attractions also 
~m this series are Jeannette Vreeland, 
De Granville, the Leiphart-Stillman- 
Kelley Duo-Piano Concert and the Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus. These 
comeerts are made possible through the 
trust fumd left to the Y. W. C. A. at 





Gwent Male 





L. D. Frey, President of the Long Beach 
All-Star Concert Series 


Chorus, conducted by Myranna Rich- 
ards Coon; the Alford Singers, an a 
cappella choir, conducted by Rolla Al- 
ford; the Lyric Club, conducted by Lil- 
lian Marie Brandvig; the Thistle Club; 
the Cambrian Club, and the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association Choruses. 


Other clubs active in musical matters 
include the Ebell Club, Mrs. Wilbur R. 
Kimball, president, Mrs. B. B. Stake- 
miller, program chairman; the Woman’s 
City Club, Mrs. F. Ray Elsey, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ferris B. Hupp, program 
chairman; and the University Women’s 
Club, Ida G. Nolds, president, Theodora 
R. Brewitt, program chairman. 

Long Beach has two broadcasting 
stations, KFOX and KGER, with a 


regular staff of artists. 





toast 





Enrico Tambourini, Director of the Wheeling 
Symphony Society 


the death of Mrs. Zou Hastings Fra- 
zer by her husband. The programs 
take place in the Virginia Theatre, and 
capacity audiences attest their popular- 
ity. 

The Wheeling Women’s Chorus of 
more than 600 members provides four 
or five yearly programs featuring art- 
ists. It also maintains its own chorus 
under the direction of Mrs. Flora Will- 
iams and gave several fine concerts in 
the Christmas season. 

Crare Littie Cro 





L. D. FREY Teacher of Willow ~ an? he 





LOS ANGELES LONG BEACH 


eoust Ave. 
Chicago Musical College Faculty 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 3 
PUPILS—OPERA, CONCERT, RADIO, PICTURES 
“California—The Land ef Musiec’’ 
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Radiant Optimism Shines on San Francisco Undertakings 





Selby Oppenheimer, Pacific Coast Impresario Alice Seckels, Who Maemages Concerts in 
Sen Frenciace 





Director of the 
Opera Singers 


Chamber 


lan Alexander, 


(Continued from page 116) 
This group limts its appearances to 
private engagements for the time be- 
ing. With Mr. Dobrowen’s return im 
March a public concert may perhaps be 
arranged. 

The Abas String Quartet, which has 
valiantly endeavored to satisfy our 
chamber music needs since the disband- 
ment of the revered Persinger Quartet, 
will not function as a concert-giving 
body this year. 

The newest organization announced 
hereabouts is the Elizabethan Trio, con- 








Frederick Schiller, Dinecter of the Chora! 
Art Society 


sisting of harp, wola d amore and viola 
da gamba played, respectively, by 
Kathryn Julye, Modiesta Mortenson and 
Rebecca Haigitt—<each well and favor- 
ably known as 2 youmg artist of charm 
and ability. The E}izabethans will en- 
ter the concert field im April. 

To the Bem-Clement-Bem Trio be- 
longs the distimction of beimg the only 
existing Chamber music group to con- 


Engenia Bem, violimist - Stanislaw Bem. 
‘cellist, and Adz Clement, pianist, com- 





| 


| 
| 


(the appreciation and phi 
Philipp and Decreus, piano; 
mental ensemble; Grandjany, harp; 
mise-en scéne; Mme. 


| FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 





Fontainebleau School of Music 


Ch.-M. Wider and Camille Decreus - - 


| FOR SERIOUS MUSICIANS, both professional and amateur | 


June 25 to September 25, 15953 
Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, and Dupré, orgen; Media Boolanger, harmony 
hy of modern wusic and history of mmadiers mosiec); 
ewitt and Pascal, violin; Pal Bareisire, ‘celle and instre- 
Litvinne, Roosevelt end Saligmec ener, regertory and 
illois, the French lengueee: Morel : 


Tuition, Board and Lodging—$300.00, three months’ course; $25.02, two oamts” course 


American Office: NATIONAL ARTS CLUB STUDIOS 
119 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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“a Supervised bee the Feemet Government 
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Alice Metcalf, Manager of the San Francisco 
Young People's Symphony Association and 
the Chamber Opera Singers 


prise the organization, which adds in- 
teresting variety to its programs 
through engaging guest artists for the 
presentation of unusual numbers. The 
Bems play in the new Veterans’ Audi- 
torium of the War Memorial. Coming 
appearances are booked for Feb. 24 
and April 7. 


Operatic Affairs 


Having related the instrumental side 
of our musical life, it behooves us to 
direct public attention to the San Fran- 
cisco Opera plans which centre, at the 
moment, around the establishment of 
the Opera and Ballet School financed 
and sponsored by the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Opera Association. Gae- 
tamo Merola, director-general of the 
Opera and executive par excellence, 
will, of course, be the director. 

Adolph Bolm, has been engaged as 
head of the Ballet School which makes 
possible an early production of Le Coq 
dOr, according to Mr. Merola, who 
has long awaited the possibility of stag- 
ing this Russian work on the Coast. 
In addition to Mr. Bolm and Mr. 
Merola, the faculty will include a 
chorus master, coach, language profes- 
sors, and instructors in the art of act- 
ing. 

The season will start in September 
and extend over a period of six or 
eight weeks instead of two, if Mr. 
Merola has his way, with two or three 
performances per week instead of the 
usual five or six. There is a possibility 
that Boris Godounoff will be given; 
and there are unconfirmed rumors that 
Bruno Walter will be brought to this 
city jointly by the Summer Symphony 
Association and the Opera Association, 
im which case Mozart and Wagner will 
undoubtedly be given under his baton. 
All of which may still be news to Mr. 
Walter, but there is a sincere endeavor 
being made to bring it about. 


Permanent Light Opera 


San Francisco also seems destined 
to have a permanent light opera com- 
pany before the year is out. Out of the 
chaos and confusion of litigation, strife, 
claims and counter claims emerges the 
San Francisco Light Opera Company, 
the title under which the incorporated 
Civic Opera Comique may harmon- 
iously carry on its business. At least 
it is harmonious from the legal status. 
Financially it is hopeful. Musically, it 
will devote its energy to revivals and 
mew works, opening in the spring. 
Resident professionals will comprise the 





Arturo Casiglia, Director of the Pacific Opera 
Company 





The San Francisco Symphony String Quartet, 


Newly Organized. At the Front, Naoum 
Blinder (Left), Concertmaster and First 
Violin, and Willem Dehe, ‘Cello. At the 


Back, Lajos Fenster, Second Violin (Left) and 
Jascha Veissi, Viola 


main body, and Robin Hood is in the 
offing as the probable first production. 
Hans S. Linné will be assistant con- 
ductor in charge of preliminary re- 
hearsals. 

Arturo Casiglia’s Pacific Opera Com- 
pany, which has given brief seasons 
each year with resident casts, is biding 
a better time for San Francisco ap- 
pearances. In the meantime, r. 
Casiglia and his singers have appeared 
in small towns within commuting dis- 
tance. 

The Chamber Opera Singers, a 
group organized for the study and stag- 
ing of chamber operas, is midway in 
its second season under the direction of 
Ian Alexander. Mozart’s The Impre- 
sario and Coleridge-Taylor’s opera bal- 
let, Tale of Old Japan, will be the 
double bill presented on Feb. 18 in the 
Little Theatre in the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor. This ‘is a 
selected group of singers comprising 
excellent voices and much talent. Le- 
nore Peters Job is in charge of the 
dance productions. Alice Metcalf is 
manager. 

The Choral Art Society, devoted to 
the study of new choral works and 
opera in English under the direction 
of Frederick Schiller, is rehearsing 
modern works and planning a public 
presentation at an unnamed date. This 
(Continued on page 163) 
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SUBSTANTIAL SUPPORT IS GIVEN TO VARIED MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN ROCHESTER 








The Rochester Civic Orchestre, Which Is Conducted by Guy Frazer Harrison, 





Guy Frazer Harrison, Conductor of the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra 


(Continued from page 120) 
Liedertafel, Alfred Kroeger, conductor 
also intends to give a concert im the 
spring. 

The Chadwick Chorus, a women's 
organization conducted by Eva Wanna- 
macher, plans a concert for April and 
has several out-of-town events on its 
schedule. 

Altogether, music is being well sup- 
ported in Rochester, and music apprecia- 
tion is spreading ever wider circles 
among the general population. 





Esardy Trio Gives New York Concert 

Music by Beethoven and Tchaikox 
sky formed the program given by the 
Esardy Trio in Washington Irving 
High School on Jan. 21. A capacit 
audience lavished applause on the per- 


formers: Leo Small, pianist; Harry 
Neidell, violinist, and Viadimir Du- 
binsky, ‘cellist. The concert was the 


fourth in a series of six sponsored by 
the People’s Symphony Concerts Aux- 
iliary Club. 





pevsanersanensapentnant 


Fills a otndaird Place in Rochester's School Music, and Also Broadcasts 





Atlanta Sponsors Distinguished Attractions 





Minneapolis Symphony to Give 
Twe Concerts in One Day— 
Performers of Renown Heard 
en Extensive Series—Philhar- 
monic Seciety Produces Faust 
—Seuthern Conference on 
Music Education to Be Held in 
March—Federated Clubs Ar- 
range MacDowell Festival 


By Heren Knox Spain 


ATLANTA, Feb. 2.— Atlanta will 
é swimg imto the last half of its con- 
cert seasom with matinee and evening 
performances of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phomy Orchestra om Feb. 3, sponsored 
by the Atlanta Music Club and Civic 
Music Association. The president of the 
club is Mrs. Howard Claude Smith, 
Jr. formerly Helen Coyne Riley, di- 
rector of the Atlanta Music Centre. 
a? {hee appearances of the Minne- 
polis orcux>tra, the club’s season closes. 
Past comeerts imciluded a piano recital 


Mischa Levitzki om Nov. 21, and a 
program by Araxi Hagopian, soprano, 
aml Eqdwima Eustis, contralto, on Dec. 
La!) 


The season's schedule of the All Star 
Concert Series, umder the local man- 
agement of Marvin McDonald, includes 
c llowimg attractions: a joint re- 

2 Grace Moore and Richard 

~ooks, Oct. 21; Jascha Heifetz, Dec. 
S: Lawremce Tibbett, Feb. 17; José 
tur: with the Barrére Little Sym- 
Orchestra, March 2, and Lily 
April 19. Mr. McDonald will pre- 
sent Paderewski om Feb. 27, as an added 
altraction. 

The Southern Musical Bureau, Rus- 
sell, Bridges, president, will present 
Fritz Kreisler om Feb. 21. 

Lawrence G. Nilson is director-gen- 

t the Atlanta Philharmonic So- 
¢ which he and Georg F. Lindner 


Toten ¥ 


are the conductors. The society was to 
give a concert performance of Faust 
under Mr. Nilson’s baton on Jan. 31. 
Victor Kreigsharber is president of the 
organization, which has three other con- 
certs on its schedule. 

The Southern Conference for Music 
Education will convene here from 
March 22 to 25. Lawrence G. Nilson 
and Ruth Weegand, director and associ- 
ate director of the music department 
of the Atlanta Public Schools, are in 
charge of local details. Addresses and 
demonstrations will be features of the 
program. Other highlights will be the 
Georgia All-State Band concert with 
Edwin Franko Goldman as guest con- 
ductor; the All-Southern Chorus, with 





Lawrence G. Nilson, Director of the Music 
Department of Public Schools and of the 
Atlanta Philharmonic Society 


T. P. Giddings conducting; and the 
All-Southern Orchestra conducted by 
Joseph E. Maddy. 











EDITH 


TERHUNE 


Lyric Soprano 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED IN RECENT RECITAL IN PHILADELPHIA 


WWE. TERROWE was ie goed wi 
song: onetationg 2 numter 


ee her fime soprano was heard to advantage in several 
of WeNair ineentrite’s composition, whe accompanied her in these numbers.’ 


roups of 


—S. Laciar, Phila. Public Ledger. 





EDITH ——— hus nes stage presence and won 
She received her training in 
with Caesare Sturani. 


ter) aadrence capacity 
ow Ted ee 








4VAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: 1401 Steinway Bidg., New York 














Mrs. Howard Claude Smith, Jr., President of 
the Atlanta Music Club and Civic Music 
Association 


The Georgia Federation of Music 
Clubs again sponsors the annual Mac- 
Dowell Festival here in February under 
the direction of Evelyn Jackson, vice- 
president of the Federation. 

The Emory University Glee Club and 
Symphony Orchsetra will give annual 
concerts here and on a tour of the 
Southern states. 

National Music Week will again be 
sponsored by the Woman’s Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 





Nelson Eddy Applauded in Recitals 

An audience that claimed many en- 
cores greeted Nelson Eddy in his Port- 
land, Me., recital on Jan. 23. The bari- 
tone sang several arias and groups of 
songs and was acclaimed for his ex- 
ceptional voice and dramatic accomp- 
lishments. Theodore Paxson accom- 
panied, and Dr. Will C. Macfarlane 
played organ solos and accompaniments. 

Mr. Eddy was later heard in Troy, on 
Jan. 26, winning his audience complete- 
ly. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, shared the program. 





Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen Heard 
in Radio Programs 

Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen 
were heard in two-piano music over 
WEAF on Jan. 8 and 15. They were 
also scheduled to give a recital over 
WJZ on Jan. 29. Another engagement 
for these artists was a two-piano re- 
cital arranged in Elmira, N. Y., on 
Jan. 12. 
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Twin Cities Are Wealthy in Orchestral Fare 








Lillian Nippert Zelle, Violinist and Director 
of the Pillsbury Community House Concert 


Course 


(Continued from page 119) 


for some years now proved the worthy 
successor, in the presidency, of Mrs. 
Florence Briggs, for many years Mus!- 
caL America’s St. Paul correspondent. 

The Apollo Club, the leading male 
chorus of the Twin Cities, continues 
its season, begun most brilliantly with 
Kathryn Meisle as soloist, and will give 
two more of its three annual public con- 
certs, under the able conductorship of 
William MacPhail and with an en- 
semble of 100 voices. These events will 
take place on Feb. 7 with Astrid Fijelde, 
and on April 18 with Richard Bonelli 
as suloists. 


Orchestra Is Most Influential 


Mrs. H. A. Patterson, Musical Director of the 
Cecelian Singers, the Woman's Club Glee 
Club and the Auxiliary Glee Club of the 


American Legion 


The Cecelian Singers is the name of 
a new woman’s chorus launched in Min- 
neapolis last season, principally owing 
to the energy of Mrs. Walter A. Eg- 
gleston, its president, and Mrs. H. A. 
Patterson, its musical director. The 
club consists of eighty trained singers. 
The first concert of this organization 
on April 29 last year was given by 
fifty-eight members. Its next appear- 
ance will be on April 7. The organi- 
zation’s idea of combining light, color, 
grouping and rhythm makes for an in- 
teresting and novel entertainment. It 
has been asked to sing for the National 
Editorial Association meeting in Min- 
neapolis during the last week of Feb- 


eorveniitt eorneeresner 


Factor of Music in Washington 


(Continued from page 113) 
Johnson. Guiomar Novaes shared the 
second program with Paul Kochanski. 
Grete Stueckgold and André D’Arkor 
made their debuts together on Dec. 21 
January concerts by Mrs. Townsend 
brought Richard Crooks and Ninon 
Vallin in her debut; Conchita Supervia 
and Alberto Salvi, Dusolina Giannini 
and Walter Gieseking, Myra Hess and 
Hans Kindler. 

Recitals and Lectures 

The International Art Forum is pre- 
senting a series of Saturday afternoon 
recitals and lectures which began Jan. 
7. Those on the program are Natalia 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Regina Vicarino, 
Bianca and Rosita Renard, Brazilian 
pianists; Emily Roosevelt, soprano; 
Amelia Conti, harpist; Louise Coutinho 
and Enio and Reno Bolognini, Argen- 
tianian ’cellist and violinists. These pro- 
grams are mostly by Washington art- 
ists, and are designed to bring Latin- 
American art and artists to the fore. 

The chamber music programs at the 
Library of Congress are few this sea- 
son. 

The civic opera movement, begun 
last season, has lain dormant this year, 
its prime movers being divided into two 
factions. 

The District of Columbia Federation 
of Music Clubs is planning a concert by 
artist members of the organization dur- 
ing Music Week in the spring. Plans 





have not yet been completed, nor have 
the soloists been chosen. 

As was the case last year, the Feder 
ated Senior Clubs and Choirs present a 
series of radio concerts. Fifteen pro 
grams under the chairmanship of Thel- 
ma Callahan are planned, beginning the 
last week in January and broadcast 
over Station WRC. Last year the pro- 
grams were conducted as a tour of the 
world; this year the schedule, with a 
few exceptions, will be devoted to the 
works of composers from North and 
South America. Most of the radio 
presentations are by ensembles from the 
various member clubs. 

The Federated Junior Clubs ani 
Choirs, under the supervision of Ivalee 
Newell, junior department chairman, 
assisted by Mary Ware Goldman, gives 
a series of five monthly concerts. 

Young musicians from five to sixteen 
years of age—pianists, singers and 
players of stringed instruments—per- 
form in these programs. The purpose 
of the junior group is three-fold: (1) 
to inspire the child to greater effort in 
music study; (2) to demonstrate to the 
parents the value of musical education 
through co-operation; and (3) to offer 
greater facilities to teachers in the 
presentation of their pupils. 

Officers of the District of Columbia 
Federation are: President, Gertrude 


Lyons; honorary president, Esther Lin- 
first vice-president, Mary Ware 


kins : 


Mrs. Charles A. Guyer, President of the 
Schubert Club of St. Paul, Celebrating Its 
Fiftieth Season 


ruary, and will sing for the National 
Federation of Music Clubs at their 
biennial meeting on May 21-28. Its 


own annual concert will offer works 
by Strauss-Kramer, Mendelssohn, 
Coombs, Victor Saar, Franck and 


others. 
Glee Club Wins Prizes 


Mrs. Patterson, a choral director of 
outstanding merit, is also the leader of 
the Woman’s Club Glee Club and the 
Auxiliary Glee Club of the American 
Legion in this city. The last men- 
tioned club has more than once carried 
off first prize in the national contest of 
Legion glee clubs. 


Goldman; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles Brooks Smith; third vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Felix Hebert, chairman otf 
the family groups; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ralph Richards; treasurer, 
Karl Holer, and auditor, William H 
Witt. 

Hart House Quartet Makes Tour 

Thirty-six concerts in Canada con- 
stitute the record already established 
this season by the Hart House String 
Quartet, which consists of Géza de 
Kresz, Harry Adaskin, Milton Black- 
stone and Boris Hambourg. The artists 
were also scheduled to make their an- 
nual appearance before the Canadian 
Club in New York on Feb. 5, and to 


Lota Mundy, St. Paul Violinist, and Prom- 
inent Twin City Musical Club Woman 





William MacPhail, Director of the MacPhail 
School of Music and Conductor of the 
Apollo Club 


TMT “ 


appear on Feb. 6, 7 and 8 before the 
Bohemians, for Mrs. Bayard Cutting 
and at the Roerich Museum. 

The ensemble’s annual trans-Cana- 
dian tour in February and March will 
consist of fifty-two concerts given from 
Halifax to Vancouver. Novelties on the 
artists’ programs this year are by Bloch, 
Honegger, Villa-Lobos, Vaughan Wil- 
liams and La Violette. 








Engage American Artists for Your Course! ! ! 


THE AMERICAN SINGERS 


CHARLES HARRISON, Tenor 
VERNON JASON, Baritone 


LAMBERT MURPHY, Tenor 
FRANK CROXTON, Bass 


“The standard in male quartet singing.” 


Address: The American Singers, Inc., 19 East 49th Street, New York 














Season 


152 West 57th St. 





JUDSON HOUSE 


T EN OR 
1933-1934 


Phone: CIrcle 7-9636 


New York City 
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A Night in Old Paris, a new one-act 
opera by Henry —w. will have its world 


premiere under *s baton on 
Feb. 22 at 9 p. m. over a network. 
Ocean, will 


. 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist, will ina 
a new series of piano concerts to be heard 

each Thursday at 11:30 p. mon a WJZ 


The first program i 
movement of Tchaikovsky’s Piano Con- 
certo. 


A special commemorative Wagner pro- 
gram will be given by Howard Barlow and 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra on Feb. 








Music FROM THE WARS REIGN 


bass; Barbara Maurel, contralto, and Theo 
Karle, tenor. 





* * * 


Ernesto Halffter, Spanish composer, 
makes his first appearance in America as 
conductor of his own works on Feb. 12, 
over a WJZ network, at 6:30 p.m. The 
program is all-Spanish, and includes Halff- 
ter’s Sinfonietta, Dances from de Falla’s 
Three-Cornered Hat, and Moods, by 
Elizalde. Fe 


A Promenade Concert, following the gen- 
eral lines of the London Albert Hall events, 
is the latest weekly broadcast novelty. The 
series will be held from Radio City Music 
Hall over a WJZ network, each Sunday at 
12:15 p. m., beginning Feb. 12. Erno Rapee 
will conduct. 

a 

An all-Wagner commemoration program, 
to be broadcast to Germany, will be given 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch with the NBC 
Symphony and a chorus of sixteen male 
voices on Feb. 13 at 2 p. m., over a WEAF 
network. Theodore Webb, baritone, is to 
be soloist. 











Metropolitan Opera 





(Continued from page 90) 


the Foster Father of Orestes. Artur Bo- 
danzky conducted, as at the five previous 


new Elektra and Klytemnestra gee 
vivid and compelling impersonations. Mme. 
Lj presented a particularly strik- 
ing and by her expressive singing 
and vital acting engendered an added 
measure of tenseness and excitement. This 
was cumulative as the performance pro- 
gressed and rightly reached its climax in 
the frenzied dance of triumph at the close. 
In make-up, gesture, posture, walk and 
quality of voice. Mme. Olszewska’s por- 
trait of the decadent queen was a memor- 
able one. 

The Pagliacci cast included Lucrezia 
Bori as Nedda, Giovanni Martinelli as 
Canio, Richard Bonelli as Tonio, Claudio 
Frigerio as Silvio and Giordano Paltri- 
nieri as Beppe. Mr. Bellezza — 


Roméo Is Repeated 
Roméo et Juliette was repeated on the 
evening of Feb. 3 with Edward Johnson 


and Queena Mario in the title-roles. 
Gladys Swarthout as Stephano, Lawrence 
Tibbett as Mercutio, Henriette Wakefield 
as the Nurse, Léon Rothier as Friar 
Laurence, Louis D’Angelo as Capulet, Ar- 
thur Anderson as the Duke, and Millo 
Picco, Paolo Ananian, Angelo Bada and 
Max Altglass in the remaining parts, com- 
pleted a cast which did every justice to 
Gounod’s old and favored opus. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. Z. 


Lily Pons Sings Gilda 

Lily Pons sang the part of Gilda in the 
season's third performance of Rigoletto 
on the evening of Feb. 4. A packed house 
applauded and bravoed to the echo at the 
end of each scene. Miss Pons disclosed 
her usual brilliancy and suavity of voice 
in much beautiful singing. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi was the Duke of 
the occasion and Armando Borgioli was 
heard in the title role. Both artists gave 
interpretations of power and individuality. 
Gladys Swarthout, Elda Vettori, Philine 
Falco, Ezio Pinza, Louis D’Angelo, Millo 


Picco, Giordano Paltrinieri, and Paolo 
Ananian completed the cast. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. - 


Sunday Concert Has Variety 
The Sunday night concert on Feb. 5 
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enlisted the services of Lucrezia Bori, 
Leonora Corona, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Gladys Swarthout, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Armando Borgioli and Ezio Pinza. The 
orchestra appeared under the baton of 
Wilfred Pelletier. The Overture to La 
Forza del Destino was followed by arias 
from The Barber of Seville, Tchaikovsky’s: 
Joan of Arc, Mignon, Le Caid, Un Ballo 
in Maschera and other operas, and duets 
from Norma, Un Ballo in Maschera and 
The Tales of Hoffmann. The Beautiful 
Blue Danube Waltz ended an pt pa 
which was obviously thoroughly enj y 
by all those present. 


Olszewska Sings Ortrud 
The second Lohengrin of the season was 
sung on Monday night, Feb. 6, the prin- 
cipals being Lauritz Melchior in the name- 
part: Gota Ljungberg, Elsa; Maria 


wrnuaut 


Olszewska, Ortrud; Friedrich Schorr, Tel- 
ramund; Siegfried "Tappolet, King Ging Henry 
and George Cehanovsky as 

Artur B poset aA 

This was Mme. Olszewska’s first Or- 
trud in this vicinity. It proved a strong 
and exciting characterization. In this 
singer’s hands, the malovelent sorceress 
was more of a witch than a woman. Her 
singing was extremely good and the in- 
vocation of the Norse gods in the second 
act was powerful. 

An excellent foil was the Elsa of Mme. 
Ljungberg. Lovely to the eye and in ex- 
cellent vocal form, she was satisfying in 
every respect. Mr. Melchior sang beau- 
tifully, particularly in the nuptial scene. 
Telramund is not Mr. Schorr’s happiest 
role, but he sang it well. Mr. Tappolet’s 
King Henry was sonorous and impressive. 





Schools and Studtos Active 


La Forge-Berdmen Artists Heard in 
eekly Radio Programs 

The La Forge-Berimen Studios pre- 
sented Marie Powers, contralto, Harold 
Dart, pianist, and Frank La Forge, com- 
poser-pianist, in their weekly musicale 
over WABC on Jan. 26. Miss Powers 
sang works by Brahms and Wagner with 
Mr. La Forge at the piano. 

The weekly program presented over the 
Columbia Network on Jan. 19 brought 
before the microphone Elizabeth Andres, 
contralto, Jerry Mirate, pianist, and Mr. 
La Forge. Mr. Mirate is a welcome ad- 
dition to the staff of artists who are heard 
regularly on the La Forge-Berimen Hour 
He is a pupil of Ernesto Bertimen. 

On Feb 2 the artists heard over the 
Columbia network were Hazel Arth, con- 
tralto, winner of the second Atwater Kent 
Radio Auditions, and Blanche Gaillard, 
pianist. Mr. La Forge was at the piano 
for Miss Arth. 


Adelaide Gescheidt Gives Third Hour 
of Song 

The third program in the Hour of Song 
series given monthly by Adelaide Gescheidt 
was held in her studios on Feb. 3. Miss 
Gescheidt opened the afternoon with a 
class forum and a short talk on Song 
Interpretation. Those to take part were: 
Elizabeth Warren, sporano; Audrey New- 
itt, contralto; and Philip W. itfield, 
bass-baritone. Carl Brunner accompanied. 

They were heard in works by Fauré, 
Hiie, Thomas, Wolff, Strauss, Schumann, 
Massenet, Handel, Durante, Caccini, Mey- 
erbeer, Carpenter, MacDowell, Dunhill, 
Watts, Wolf, Brahms, Grieg, Daniels, 
Gretchaninoff, Manning, Charles and Scott. 


Quartet Heard at Mannes School 


The Perolé String Quartet, the mem- 
bers of which are Joseph Coleman, Max 
Hollander, Lillian Fuchs and Julian Kahn, 
gave the first concert in the chamber mu- 
sic series at the David Mannes Music 
School on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 22. The 
program included Beethoven’s Harp Quar- 
tet, and the Quartet by Debussy. The Pe- 
rolé players will return to the Mannes 
School for the third concert of this series 
on March 5. 

The program for the second concert of 
the three will be given by the Stradivarius 
Quartet, composed of Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
Alfred Pochon, Nicholas Moldavan and 
Gerald Warburg, on Feb. 19. Mozart’s 
Quartet in G ochel 387), a Serenade 
by Hugo Wolf and Dohnanyi’s Piano 
Quintet in E Fiat will be on the program. 


Arthur Warwick’s Pupils Heard in 
Recitals 

During the absence of Lee Pattison on 
a concert tour, Arthur Warwick has taught 
his private pupils o an .—_ l- 
lege, Bronxville, N. Two somes of 
Mr. Warwick's ar took part in class 
recitals on Jan. F and 21 in his h- York 
studio. Miriam Conley, artist-pupil, was 
heard at the Kiwanis Club luncheon, Mount 
Vernon, New York, on Jan. 17. 

On Jan. 24 Mr. Warwick played a short 
program for the Red Cross Overseas 





League at the American Women’s Associa- 
tion Building. Mr. Warwick’s seventh 
performance in the series of weekly re- 
citals at the Horace Mann School for 
Boys took place on Jan. 26. This series 
was to be continued on Feb. 9 with 
Kathryn Newman as guest artist. 


Alberto Jonas Artist Heard in North 
Carolina 


Ethelyn Thompson, pianist, who studied 
with Alberto Jonas and is now head of the 
piano department of the Knotts Island 
School of Music in North Carolina, re- 
cently gave-a recital there with marked 
success. She played works by Schumann, 
Chopin, Poldini, Rubinstein, Amani, Le- 
cuona and Mr. Jonas. 


Artist-Faculty Recitals to Be Given at 
Mannes School 

A series oi invitation artist-faculty re- 

citals will be given at the David Mannes 

Music School on four Wednesday nights 


in February, March and April, with 
Marcian Thalberg, pianist, a newcomer 
this year to the faculty, opening the 


schedule on Feb. 15. Mr. Thalberg’s pro- 
gram will include the Schumann F Sharp 
Minor Sonata, and works by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Chopin, Debussy, Ravel and 
Albeniz. 

Paul Stassévitch will give a violin re- 
cital on March 8, and Frank Sheridan will 
be heard in a piano recital on April 5. 
The final concert on April 26 will be de- 
voted to compositions by Dr. Hans Weisse, 
who is now at the school for a second sea- 
son. 


Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen Give 
Class Concert 


Pupils of Frances Hall and Rudolph 
Gruen, pianists, were heard in a class con- 
cert in their studio on Jan. 31. Works by 
Bach-Gruen, MacDowell, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Saint-Saéns, Debussy and Franck 
made up the program, the participants be- 
ing Marion Nossman, Jerome Lenet, Ruth 
Tessler, Ann Sheldon, Ida Melnikoff, 
Sylvia Schuster, Kenneth Low, Arthur 
Roberts, Rosetta Newman and Floyd Mor- 
ginstern, 


Solon Alberti Artist Is Heard in Recital 


Robert Tilberg, baritone, who has studied 
with Solon Alberti, was heard in recital 
in Central Christian Church on Feb. 1. 
With Mr. Alberti at the piano he gave a 
oom rehensive program which listed works 

carlatti, Haydn, Schubert, Beethoven, 
a ‘Debussy, Holmés, Verdi, and 
Rachmaninoff, two songs. Solitude and 
Caliban in the Mines, by his teacher. 


Longy School pe American Pre- 
miere of Tcherepnin Quartet 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, Feb. 5.—The second 
chamber concert in a series of five being 
held under the auspices of the 
School of Music brought the American 
premiere of Alexandre Tcherepnin’s Sec- 
ond String Quartet in Brattle Hall on 
Jan. 19. The performance was in the hands 
of the Chardon String Quartet, the mem- 
bers of which are Nor Lauga, Clarence 
a Jean Cauhape and Yves Char- 

on. 

















Charles Frederic Morse, Conductor of the 
Detroit Orpheus Club 
(Continued from page 112) 
ductor for half the program. Mr. Kolar 
led the orchestra in Haydn’s’ Symphony 
in D, and in the Binder opus. Gizi 
Szanto, Detroit pianist, made her first 
public appearance since her return last 
summer from Europe, in Mr. Ganz’s 

Concertsttick. 

The first performance of Animal Pic- 
tures drew a number of laughs. The 
composer has painted brief and pointed 
pictures of twenty animals. Some are 
amusing enough, others obviously far- 
fetched. The work was written for 
“children who want to remain young 
and for grownups who want to become 
children,” the composer explained. 

Beethoven's First Symphony and the 
Chausson Symphony were included in 
the eleventh pair of subscription con- 
certs on Jan. 26 and 27, by Mr. Kolar. 
The other numbers were the Overture 
to Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis, with the 
Wagner ending, and the Allegro from 
Bach’s Second Violin Sonata in the 
arrangement made for string orchestra 
by Walter Blumeneau. 


“Pop” Night Has Soloist 


At the Saturday night “pop” concert, 
on Jan. 28, Joan Field, violinist, who 
some years ago was a pupil of Mr. 
Kolar’s, was soloist with the orchestra 
in Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor. The 
first performance of the Rychlik Rhap- 
sody met with approval. The rest of 
the program included the Capriccio 
Italien of Tchaikovsky and three ex- 
cerpts from the third act of Tristan and 
Isolde. 

The feature of the ninth pair of con- 
certs, on Jan. 12 and 13 was Respighi’s 
The Pines of Rome. The orchestra 
played brilliantly throughout. On the 
same program were the Brahms Sec- 
ond Symphony and the Overture to 
The Secret of Suzanne. 

Dvorak’s New World Symphony oc- 
cupied the first half of the tenth “pop” 
concert on Jan. 14. The second half 
was made up of compositions by British 
composers jn honor of The Daughters 
of the British Empire, who were the 
guests of the evening. The composi- 
tions were by Delius, Grainger, Sulli- 
van and Elgar. 

Saint-Saens and Liadoff were the only 
two composers represented on the elev- 
enth “pop” program, Jan. 21. The 
concert was voted one of the most suc- 
cessful of the series. 

Vicente Escudero and his two fas- 
cinating assistants, Carmita and Car- 
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Mrs. Edwin $. Sherrill, President of the 
Tuesday Musicale 





Thaddeus Wronski, Executive and Producing 
Director of the Detroit Civic Opera 


mela, danced before a packed audience 
on Jan. 13, at the Cass Theatre. 

Gladys Luloff-Hyde gave the first of 
a series of monthly musicales at her 
studio on Jan. 14 before an invited 
group. The local pianist is planning a 
world tour for next year. 

Henry Siegl, Detroit violinist, ap- 
peared in recital on Jan. 22 at the 
Women’s City Club Auditorium. 

The Michigan Chapter of the Fon- 
tainebleau Alumni presented a program 
of Isidor Philipp’s piano music at Grin- 
nell’s Music House on Jan. 20. The 
program was arranged by Dorothy 
Miller Duckwitz. A two-piano invita- 
tational recital by Silvio Scionti and 
Stell Andersen was played at Grinnell’s 
the night of Jan. 18. 

HERMAN WISE 





Emporia Choristers Present Program 
of Holiday Music 

Emporia, Kan., Feb. 5.—The Ves- 
per A Cappella Choir, Daniel A. 
Hirschler, conductor, appeared in the 
Memorial Chapel of the College of Em- 
poria on a recent afternoon in a 
program of holiday music. Works 
by Tchesnokoff, Vittoria, Yon, Cor- 
nelius-Damrosch, Praetorius, and others 
were sung from memory and without 
accompaniment. This is the fifteenth 


year of the choir’s participation in the 
musical life of the city. 
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Symphony Conducted by H. 
Arthur Brown to Present Two 
More Concerts — MacDowell 
Club Announces Series of Pro- 
grams 

By Georcia B. CarMICHAEL 
L PASO, Feb. 5.—The El Paso 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 

H. Arthur Brown, will give its third 

concert of the season in February. Mr. 

Brown will appear as violin soloist. 

The last concert of the season will be 

given late in April or early in| May. 





H. Arthur Brown, Conductor of the El Paso 
Symphony Orchestra 


Dorrance Roderick is president of this 
organization and Mrs. Hugh Shannon 
is Manager. 

Virginia Bean, president of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, outlines programs being 
held during the season. The schedule 
follows: January 24, an Italian opera 
program by Mrs. J. W. Lorentzen, Mrs. 
Orren Austin Palmer, Jeanette Rawl- 
ings and Mrs. Roy Pickens; Feb. 14, a 
Wagner-Liszt program by Mrs. R. P. 
Conkling and Mrs. J. N. Snead; Feb. 
28, a recital by Robert Stevenson, pian- 
ist; March 14, a program of women 
composers by Birdie Alexander, Mary 
Virginia Homan and Cecil Philipa; 
March 28, a program of Russian Mu- 
sic by Mrs. C. M. Burke, Mrs. D. V. 
Fennessy, Maria Luisa Escajada and 
Martha Johnson; April 11, a recital 
by the Men’s Glee Club of the College 
of Mines and Metallurgy under Mrs. 
P. W. Durkee; April 25, recital by 
Eugene Sullivan, violinist; May 9, a 
program entitled Epochs in French 
Music by Constance Tateman, Mrs. 
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Virginia Bean, Violinist, President of the 
MacDowell Club 


Robert Lander, Mrs. George Medlock, 
Mrs. L. E. Jones, and Felicia Carrera; 
May 23, a program of Recent Music by 
Mrs. W. R. Brown, Mrs. J. W. Allen, 
Dorothy Emig, and Alice Meisle. 
Charles J. Andrews heads a men’s 
chorus which will give a concert early 
in the spring. Roscoe Conkling an- 
nounces a series of chamber music con- 





Roscoe P. Conkling, President of the Bl Paso 
Chamber Music Association 


certs to be held at the Radford School 
for Girls in February and March. The 
February program will include a piano 
quintet by Dvorak and a string quartet 
by Bruckner. Carlille Tucker gave a 
musical tea on the third Sunday im 
January. Reyo Reyes will take his or- 
chestra composed of boys from four to 
nine years old to the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. 
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Subscriptions to Concerts Led By 
van Hoogstraten Exceed Last 
Year’s Total—Choral Society 
to Take Part in Special Pro- 
gram—Men’s Ensemble Will 
Appear — Junior Symphony 
Fills Attractive Niche—Cham- 
ber Music and Choirs Flourish 
—Clubs Contribute to City’s 
Culture 


By JoceLyN FouLKEs 
Pr concert sca ORE., Feb. 5.—The 


concert season is shorter and not 
so crowded with major events as 
in the last few years. The Portland 
Symphony Orchestra still remains in 
the vanguard of musical attractions, and 
though the closing concert will take 
place more than a month earlier than 
heretofore, the enrollment of subscrib- 
ers exceeds last year’s total by 1,000. 
Willem van Hoogstraten ends his 
eighth season as conductor of the Port- 
land Symphony on Feb. 13, when 
Verdi’s Requiem will be sung by the 
Portland Choral Society and soloists. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten has so elevated 
the standard of the orchestra that it is 
now classed among the leading or- 
chestras of the United States. The sea- 
son’s schedule includes eight evening 
and six matinée concerts. Albert Spald- 
ing played with the orchestra on the 
evening series in November, and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch was scheduled for Jan. 
30. Edouard MHurlimann, concert- 
master, appeared in this series, as did 
four local pianists, Frances Striegel 
Burke, Dorothea Nash, David Camp- 
bell and J. Hutchison. They played the 
Vivaldi-Bach Concerto. 


Children’s Chorus Takes Part 


The orchestra and choral society 
gave a holiday program on Dec. 206. 
Grace Castagnetta, pianist, will be 
heard in an afternoon program, on Feb. 
5. Ruth Bradley Keiser, pianist, and 
Sylvia Weinstein Margulis, violinist, 
Portland musicians, were soloists in the 
matinée series. Also, a chorus of 200 
children sang Bach chorales, directed 
by W. H. Boyer, supervisor of music 
in the public schools. 

Mrs. Donald Spencer is the manager 
of the orchestra. Charles E. McCul- 
loch, a prominent lawyer, serves as 
president of the Portland Symphony 
Society, which is a financial aid to the 
orchestra. 


Lectures Are Popular 


Explanatory illustrated lectures given 
in the wing of the auditorium preceding 
the concerts attract 400 or more 
auditors. The Riverdale Society, Mrs. 
Wells Gilbert, president, purchased a 
block of matinée tickets for students at 
Riverdale School. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten, in addition to 
his Symphony duties, directs a student 
training class, with sixty enrolled. He 
will also lead the men’s Apollo Club 
in two February concerts, one here and 
one in Salem, Ore. The latter will be 
sponsored by the MacDowell Club of 
that town. Clarence Young is presi- 
dent of the club in its twenty-fifth sea- 


son. 

The Portland Symphony Quartet, 
consisting of Edouard Hurlimann, Abe 
Bercovitz, Ted Bacon and Michael 
Arenstein, will probably make appear- 
ances in the spring. 

Interest in the Portland Junior Sym- 





Willem van Hoogstraten, Conductor of the 


Portland Symphony Orchestra 





Charles E. McCulloch, President of the Port- 
land Symphony Society 


phony, led by Jaques Gershkovitch, 
grows apace. This organization has 
carved out a niche in the cultural life 
of the young performers. Two of the 
three concerts will be given in Febru- 
ary and April. The youthful soloists 
will be Geraldine Peterson, violinist, 
Robert Garretson, pianist, and Samuel 
Fisher, bassoonist. Mrs. Robert H. 
Noyes is president of the Portland 
Junior Symphony Association, which 
announces a competition in orchestral 
composition for an Oregon composer 
under the age of twenty-one. 


Celebrated Visitors 


Artists on the Steers-Coman course 
are Vicente Escudero, Fritz Kreisler, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff and Florence 
Austral. Lois Steers was a pioneer 
impresario in the Northwest, present- 
ing Lillian Nordica thirty-two years 
ago. 

The Chamber Music Society, of 
which Mrs. Stanley Jewett is presi- 
dent, is sponsor for the Neah-Kah-Nie 
String Quartet. The members are 
Susie Pipes, Hubert Sorenson, Abra- 
ham Weiss and Michel Penha. 


Frederic Shipman is manager of the 
Western Concert Artists’ League, 
which fosters the inter-state exchange 
of musicians. 


The MacDowell Club Chorus of forty 
voices, W. H. Boyer, director, will give 
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Takes Lead in Portland, Ore. 





Mrs. Robert H. Noyes, President of the 


Portland Junior Symphony Association 





Helen Calbreath, President of the Oregon 
Federation of Music Clibs 





Lois Steers, Who Has Managed Artists in 
the Northwest for Thirty-Two Years 


a concert in March. Some of the 
choruses will be augmented by twenty 
male voices. Reatha Fowler Miller is 
president of this group. 

Among other choral units are: the 
Pelz-Coe Singers, Stjerna Chorus, Rose 
Coursen Reed’s Treble Clef, Reed Col- 
lege Chorus, led by Edouard Hurli- 
mann; Delphian Chorus and American 
Legion Glee Club, Mrs. F. L. Olson, 
director ; the German Singing Societies, 
Herman Hafner, leader. 

Helen Calbreath continues to guide 
the increasing activities of the Oregon 
Federation of Music Clubs. Marjorie 
Trotter is junior counselor. Among 
the chairmen are George Wilbur Reed, 
young artist and student contest; Ted 
Bacon, junior contest; P. O. Riley, mu- 
sic week; Mrs. Walter Denton, exten- 
sion; Jocelyn Foulkes, education. 

Mrs. F. B. Stewart is president of 
the Monday Musical Club. P. A. Ten 
Haaf directs the chorus and Carroll 
Mansfield, the piano ensemble. 

Lucille Wade Warner is head of the 
Allied Arts Club. Elsie Lewis leads 
the string ensemble; Edward Tillson, 
the piano ensemble; Rose Coursen 
Reed, the chorus and double trio. 


Teachers Compile Syllabus 


P. A. Ten Haaf presides at the 
monthly luncheons of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. F. W. Goodrich is 


Jeques Gershkovitch, Conductor of the Port 
land Junior Symphony 


State president. Under his mstructions, 
a syllabus has been compiled, similar to 
that used in Camada and England The 
annual convention will be held m June. 
in conjunction with the Washington 
Association of Music Teachers. 

Jean Warren Carrick, dean of the 
Dunning system, gives weekly lectures 
to the teachers of the Dumning Cinb. 

Other organizations and their presi- 
dents are: the Society of Oregon Com- 
posers, Rowen Faith; New England 
Conservatory, Mrs D. B. Mackie: 
Beaux Arts, Katherime Fritsch; Port- 
land Chapter of the American Guild 
of Orgamists, Lucien Becker; Cadman 
Club, Mrs. J. MacMillan Muir 


Library Preves Valuable 


Rozella Knoz, at the desk im the mu- 
sic room of the Public Library, of 
which Anne Mubber is head, reports a 
circulation of 43,653 im the past year 
Valuable aid is given to teachers, pub- 
lic schools, students and the University 
of Oregon extension classes. Two re- 
cent gilts were the organ and anthem 
library of the late R. W. Hoyt: and 
opera classics, vocal and piamo music, 


donated by Mrs. Samuel F. Owen 
Musrcat Amertca is available to the 
readers. 


Portland’s newest acquisition, im the 
realm of art, is its $150,000 Art Mr- 
seum, built by an amomymon: donor. 























Mayor Recommends and Coun- 
cil Decides to Borrow Funds 
to Complete Imposing Home 
for Musical Events—Many 
New Members Join Festival 
Chorus Conducted by Stoessel 
—Programs Outlined for Octo- 
ber Concerts 


By JoHN F. Kyes, Jr. 


ORCESTER, Feb. 5.—The 
problem of completing and 


managing the new Municipal 
Memorial Auditorium has_ claimed 
much attention during recent weeks. 
Despite the virtual completion in 
every detail of the exterior of the 





Arthur J. Dann, Director of Music 
Public Schools 


in the 


structure, appropriations so far are 
nearly $150,000 less than the amount 
needed for finishing and furnishing 
the interior. Anxiety regarding the 
completion of the auditorium in time 
for the Worcester Music Festival of 
next October was relieved when the city 
council, on Jan. 30, acted on Mayor 
Mahoney’s earlier recommendation and 
voted to borrow the necessary funds to 
complete the auditorium. A problem 
still remaining is that of assigning 
funds with which to operate the build- 
ing after its completion. 

The building is impressive and clean 
of line, living up satisfactorily to all 
predictions. Its large hall will seat 
4,000, and will be equipped for all forms 
of modern entertainment. Management 
of the new building will probably be 
vested in a non-partisan commission. 

The Worcester Festival Chorus be- 
gan its season of rehearsals on Jan. 9, 
many new members and practically all 
the former ones coming out on a 
stormy night to greet Conductor Albert 
Stoessel. The works so far listed in- 
clude Elijah, Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem, 
the Brahms Song of Destiny and prob- 
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New Civic Auditorium Is Central Point 





Albert Stoessel, Conductor of the Worcester 
Festival 


ably Lambert’s Rio Grande, as compo- 
sitions to be repeated. A new work 
will be Stravinsky’s Symphony of the 
Psalms. There will also be some 
women’s choruses and unaccompanied 
folk songs for mixed chorus. 

The male contingent will devote its 
attention, in separate rehearsals, to the 
glee club program to be given in Me- 
chanics Hall on May 16. Twenty re- 
hearsals for full chorus are scheduled 
during the winter and spring, with a 
dozen more prior to the fall perform- 
ances. The chorus is again headed by 
Hamilton B. Wood as president of the 
Worcester County Musical Association, 
with Bulkeley Smith as chairman of the 
chorus committee, Luther M. Lovell as 





Albert W. Wassell, Director of the Worcester 
Philharmonic Orchestral Society 


librarian, and Mrs. J. Vernon Butler 
as accompanist. 

Following conferences with Con- 
ductor Stoessel and the association’s 
directors, President Wood has an- 
nounced certain changes in the festival 
policy. Public rehearsals of the chorus 
with the orchestra will be eliminated, 
an equal number of private rehearsals 
taking their place. Rehearsal audiences 
will be given a chance to secure con- 
cert seats at little, if any, increase over 
rehearsal prices. The crowded concert 
schedule, of five performances between 
Wednesday and Friday evenings, will 
be changed so that only one concert will 


be given each day, with evening con- 
certs on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday, and a novel program on 
Wednesday afternoon. In this form, the 
festival week should become, socially 
and musically, much more attractive. 

The Worcester Oratorio Society, now 
inactive until next winter, deserves es- 
pecial mention for its highly creditable 
performances of Messiah under J. Ver- 
non Butler on Dec. 27. The loyal roster 
of officers, headed by Harry C. Coley, 
has been retained for another year. 

Trustees of the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum will soon publish news of a series 
of free concerts on Sunday afternoons, 
following the custom of recent years. 
Construction of the new wing, formally 
opened on Jan. 6, has delayed this year’s 
concert series. It has been ascertained 
that the acoustics of the large court- 
yard will be entirely satisfactory. It 
will be possible to seat over 2,000 lis- 
teners, this number actually having been 
exceeded at some recent concerts, even 
with the limited space available in the 
previous structure. 


Will Hear Cleveland Orchestra 


The Civic Music Association will 
bring the Cleveland Orchestra on Feb. 
13, and John Charles Thomas on March 





J. Vernon Butler, Conductor of the Wor- 
cester Oratorio Society 


29, both concerts being in Mechanics 
Hall. The artists already heard have 
included Sascha Jacobsen and Lee Pat- 
tison in a joint recital, also Attilio Bag- 
giore and Robert Macdonald. The as- 
sociation is again headed by Rev. 
Thomas Sherrard Roy, with Flora E. 
Savage as secretary. A membership of 
more than 1,000 has been maintained 
this year. 

Albert W. Wassell will conduct the 
Worcester Philharmonic Orchestral 
Society on Feb. 8 at Horticultural Hall, 
in the first concert of the season. Hollis 
Arthur Dann, pianist, will be the fea- 
tured soloist. John C. Yeaton, Jr., has 
headed the orchestra’s recent drive for 
additional subscribers, with consider- 
able success. A second concert will be 
given in the spring. 

The results of musical training in 
Worcester schools will be demonstrated 
at the annual Junior Music Festival on 
May 1 and 2 at Mechanics Hall. Ar- 
thur J. Dann heads the project and will 
conduct the combined high school cho- 
ruses and orchestra. Albert W. Was- 
sell will lead the elementary school or- 
chestra. Other assistants in the high 
schools include Bessie Rosenbaum, Ma- 
bel Reed and Edgar Wilson. Junior 
high school supervisors are Mary Mc- 
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in Worcester 


Donnell, Jean Brown and Louise Jones. 
Mary Lynch, Florence Howe, Agnes 
Garvey and Frances Burrell are ele- 
mentary school supervisors. 

The choral class of the Worcester 
Womaniss Club, directed by Frederic 
Ware Bailey, will give a musicale as 





Hamilton B. Wood, President of the Worcester 
County Musical Association 


part of the Members’ Day program on 
April 26. Mrs. George G. Stevens is 
chairman of the club’s music depart- 
ment. On Dec. 14, a musicale was pre- 
sented by Boston artists, including Paul- 
ine Bannister, soprano, formerly of 
Worcester, and the Florentine Trio, 
headed by Alessandro Niccoli. Costume 
recitals by members of the club are 
also planned for the spring. 

Arvid C. Anderson has taken up the 
conductorship of the choruses founded 
and previously led by J. Fritz Hartz, 
who died last summer. On March 7, 
the Jenny Lind Singers will join with 
another women’s chorus, the G Clef 
Glee Club, in a concert at South Man- 
chester, Conn. In April the Mendels- 
sohn Male Chorus will entertain as 
guests the Beethoven Glee Club of the 
same town, giving a joint program here. 
Helge E. Pearson is director of the 
South Manchester choirs. 

Loring H. Dodd again included nota- 
ble programs touching upon music in 
his annual series of Fine Art Lectures 
recently concluded at Clark University. 

Among Worcester’s many active 
church choirs, that of Union Church, 
under J. Vernon Butler, has been es- 
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CULTIVATING THE 


(Continued from page 95) 
ing with the head” from the spot where 
vocal vibration impinges on the skull. 
Any movement of the head or its mus- 
cular parts modifies the sound, but does 
not change the fundamental gharacter 
of vibration in the throat. This initial 
vibration does not depend upon the head 
but upon the throat. Turn the head in 
all directions, open and close the mouth, 
yawn, smile, contort the face—the vibra- 
tion in the throat continues undisturbed. 
By this independence of vocal vibration, 
we. know when we are using the singing 
voice as nature intends. There is noth- 
ing fundamental nor dependable in the 
effects obtained in the head, which but 
reflects, reinforces, colors, resonates the 
marvelous thing happening in the throat. 


The Function of the Throat 


All modern singers put entirely too 
much strain on the throat. All “‘meth- 
ods” pay too much attention to it, and 
work it too hard. If the singer could 
see it in action as he does his hand, he 
would know more about its mechanism. 
But this would cause him to be still 
more careful of its extremely delicate 
workings. In playing an instrument the 
hand may not easily be broken or 
strained. But one unwise effort of the 
throat destroys the marvelous natural 
adjustment of its parts. If violence is 
continued the throat is lamed for life. 
Only one in thousands escapes the de- 
structive effects of unnatural singing. 

Never use the voice in any extreme 
way. Only when the fine adjustments, 
that cause vocal tone, extend their in- 
fluence up to the head and down to the 
feet, may one demand more service of 
the throat. Even then one need not 
know what is taking place in the “holy 
of holies,” but one may feel the healthy 
activity of the throat while singing. A 
student can learn how to excite and sus- 
tain this “activity” only through his de- 
sire to experience the sensation of tone 
and the associated reactions of the body. 
To do so, the student should intensify 
his musical desires, sensitize his body, 
and leave his throat alone. 


Observation of Reactions 


The higher the pitch of vocal tone, 
the deeper the source of physical power. 
The softer the tone, the lower the feel- 
ing of rooted energy. Abdominal reac- 
tions are the chief things to observe and 
cultivate. They are excited and edu- 
cated by the natural use of the voice 
and lungs, and not by efforts and con- 
tortions of the throat and lower regions. 
As vocal tone and pelvic energy pro- 
gress in their reciprocal relation, the 
throat and lungs cease their struggles 
to obtain and sustain the voice, and be- 
gin their legitimate activities—produc- 
tion of vibration (pitch) and gauging 
of power (compressed breath). The 
abdomen shrinks and hardens while ac- 
cumulating physical energy. It stiffens 
when holding back the energy that pro- 
duces high or soft tones. It relaxes to 
release energy for increasing volume of 
tone. But it never abandons its subtle 
connection with the singing voice. 

Consciousness of abdominal activity is 
possible only while using the voice, or 
desiring to do so. Gymnastics may be 
invented and used to awaken the “ex- 
citability” of the torso, but should not 
be considered a method, nor used while 
singing. 

Reflection of vocal vibration from the 
bony parts of the head and chest toward 
the lips, makes language possible. The 
sounds of musical speech, sustained, 
make a song possible. Reciprocation 
and mutual reaction of all atoms of the 


IMPULSE 


body, make possible the controlled flow 
of physical energy, to produce pitch, 
power and color of sustained vocal tone. 
Sensations caused by impinging of vocal 
vibration on the skull and other bones, 
make one conscious of the natural way 
to speak or sing. 

Exaggeration of the resonance of any 
tone frustrates the control of tones 
higher and lower than that tone. Ex- 
aggeration of the vibration of any tone 
endangers the control of tones above 
and below that tone. Amplitude of vi- 
bration must be kept as small as possible 
and never forced. It should be of a 
dimension that will fit all registers of 
the voice. Relaxation of any muscle 
weakens or retards the flow of physical 
energy. Rigidity of any muscle hinders 
or obstructs the flow of physical energy. 

Continuity of vocal vibration and flow 
of physical energy constitute singing. 
Constantly readjusting balance between 
vocal vibration and physical energy, as- 
sures artistic singing of a song. 

When vibration and energy balance, 
the voice seems to dominate; the body 
only serves. During pauses, sensations 
of vibration of the sustained voice, and 
activity of tensed body, continue in the 
imagination. They are felt even before 
and after singing. 

Readjust muscular tension to suit 
every desired pitch, all degrees of 
power, every shade of color, and meas- 
ured duration of the singing tone. 


Tonicity of Muscles 


Tonicity of muscles is the reposeful 
action which comes from balancing of 
antagonistic muscular energy. It is the 
secret of vocal technique. A constant 
tonicity (elastic tension) of all the mus- 
cles of the body is the prime requisite of 
good singing. Never lose it while re- 
adjusting for pitch, color, or power. 
Tonicity of muscles is inherent in or- 
ganic nature. It is most evident in 
genius, and in talented singers. It can 
be developed and controlled by every 
student. 

If this electric-like power were blood, 
I would say it spread throughout the 
body like the circulation. No act 
arouses it as much as singing. It is in- 
fectious. Imagination and desire com- 
mand it. Stretching exercises excite it. 
Because it brings such delicate elasticity 
and effortless action, it is often consid- 
ered to be like relaxation. But relaxa- 
tion as well as fatigue nullify it. Rig- 
idity is its arch enemy. 

Tonicity is controlled chiefly through 
the ganglia and spinal nerves (refiex- 
ively). It develops through mental 
and physical sensibilities and movements 
and thinking. Unity of eye, ear and 
body depends on tonicity of muscles. 
Regular vibration of the voice (tone) 
is helpless without it. It makes possible 
the internal transcursive sense. Co-or- 
dination is another word for it. It as- 
sures all possible gradations of pitch, 
power and color of tones. It is embar- 
rassed if amy muscle shirks duty or 
usurps that of another muscle. Tonicity 
of muscles is more conspicuous during 
pauses and immediately before and after 
singing. It is more necessary when 
pronouncing consonants than when sus- 
taining vowels. 

Legato singing is dependent on it. 
Sustained singing is ridiculous without 
it. The trill needs its perfection. Stac- 
cato tones are impossible without it. 
Movement without motion is a paro- 
doxical description of it. Tonicity ex- 
tends from head to foot. The greater 
the circumference of co-ordinated mus- 
cular tonicity, the more complete will 
be the art of the singer. Memory of 
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mental, moral and physical. 


himself in song. 


here and there. 
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VOCAL APHORISMS 


Each singer has an individual vocal tone that is the result of his makeup, 
Encourage the student to seek within himself the divine impulse to express 
The singing tone is not “built” nor “placed” nor “produced” nor driven 
“Tone production” cannot be taught, but it can be encouraged until the 


singer arrives at an individual realization of its modus operandi. 


Constructive principles there are, but each singer must realize them for | 
himself. They cannot be taught but they can be revealed. 
| 














“how it feels” is the only mentor of 
tonicity of muscles. 

Eye photography, ear record, and 
muscle habit, are so interdependent, that 
should one falter, the other two grow 
feeble or fail. The eye pictures the 
composition in its entirety. The ear 
tabulates all the worded tones of the 
song. Muscles reproduce the music. 

Study of composition is necessary for 
the eye. Listening to music (ones own 
and that of others) trains the ear. 
Practice of gymnastics prepares the 
muscles. To accustom these three proc- 
esses to amalgamate, takes time, pa- 
tience and perseverance. Then vivid 
musical imagination takes charge of the 
performance. It hears, sees, and senses 
all in advance. Continuity of picture, 
record of worded tones, and controlled 
physical energy are certain and easy to 
realize. A performance is the realiza- 
tion of a composition already completed 
in the singer’s mind. If one of the 
trinity goes wrong, inefficiency will be 
found in the other two. 

The source of this unity is the “de- 
sire of beauty.” Its great enemy is 
violence. 

Faults are of two kinds; natural and 
acquired. The congenital fault is often 
an asset instead of a hindrance. If 
“beautified” it becomes the characteris- 
tic charm of the voice. It should never 
be condemned or mechanically changed. 
Imitating a more perfect voice (except 
in fundamentals) may rid the student of 
his fault, but disarranges his natural 
adjustments for tone formation, and he 
becomes a mechanical singer. 

Acquired faults, springing from in- 
efficiency, forcing, wrong concepts, bad 
habits, must also be ignored until the 
helping, healing power of natural ad- 
justment appears. Then these unnat- 
ural habits, gradually cease and are re- 
placed by normal healthful processes. 

Public Performance 

Vivid musical imagination sub-con- 
sciously prepares to produce the tone it 
desires, and the sixth sense (the trans- 
cursive sense) watches over the per- 
formance. 

Reactions in the co-ordinated body 
(from head to foot) are aroused by this 
desire in the imagination. These reac- 
tions are guided by the five senses as a 
unit. This sixth sense, procures the 
greatest possible energy with the least 
possible movement and effort. 

A singer is ready for the public only 
when his tones seem part of him, when 
his reactions are unpreventable, yet in- 
tense. 

Just a word or two about the sixth 


sense (the internal transcursive intelli- 
gence). 

All possess this sense, but few use it. 
It is made by uniting the five personal 
senses, when it becomes one, not five: 
therefore it is the “sixth sense.” It is 
evident in dreams, emotions, desires. 
It pilots the imagination, not the will. 
It knows the result before it begins. It 
is certain of the effect before it starts 
the cause. 

The sixth sense takes in all the detail, 
but as a whole, from a proper distance, 
a “bird’s eye view.” It is another name 
for mental concentration. It tames a 
scatter-brain. It broadens a one-track 
mind. It makes of an artisan and art- 
ist, a creator. 

The sixth sense brings law and order. 
It is the cure of disease and crime. It 
is the guardian of health and happiness. 
It brings efficiency. The will and ener- 
gies are its slaves. It is the source of 
inspiration. It is the architect of 
beauty. It is the “faith that moves 
mountains.” It is the secret of success. 
It brings true greatness. 

Intuitions, premonitions, imaginings 
are symptoms of the activity of the 
sixth sense. It is the intelligent centre 
of all things, which it co-ordinates and 
balances. It is the father of wisdom. 
It is the expert accountant of life. 

The sixth sense can be developed by 
reading, reasoning, thinking, teaching 
backward .. . from the last chapter to 
the first, from the effect to the cause, 
from the act to the intention, from ex- 
ample to rule. 

Great singing is dependent upon the 
sixth sense. 





MacDowell Club Members Give Pro- 
gram of Original Compositions 

A program of compositions by mem- 
bers of the MacDowell Club was given 
at the club on the evening of Feb. 6. 
The works included a Trio in B Minor 
by Wallingford Riegger, interpreted by 
the Compinsky Trio; three piano pieces 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, played by the 
composer; Deep Forest, a prelude for 
violin and piano by Mabel Daniels, 
given by Marie Nichols and Harrison 
Potter ; five songs by Mabel Wood Hill, 
sung by Dan Gridley, tenor, who was 
accompanied by Edwin McArthur; and 
a Suite Passecaille for two pianos by 
Charles Haubiel, played by Percy 
Grainger and the composer. The pre- 
vious evening, Genevieve Rowe, so- 
prano, winner of the MacDowell Vocal 
Competition, gave a program accom- 
panied by Robert Payson Hill. 
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Milwaukee Has More Musical Projects [Than Ever Before 


(Continued from page 115) 
given several performances at the Pabst 
Theatre at popular prices. Without 
any special local backing, these operas 
were well patronized. High grade sing- 
ers, though not the best known artists, 
took part. 

The light opera company organized 
by the International House of the 
Y. W. C. A. has proved one of the 
finest groups ever started in the city, 
leaping into the limelight with soloists 
and a chorus of nearly 100, all chosen 
by competition, and all evincing the 
keenest interest in building up a high 
standard of efficiency. 

Robin Hood was the only opera 
given last season. This year these 
forces have already produced The 
Pirates of Penzance with notable suc- 
cess before two capacity audiences. 
Other operas will be given later. It 
is hoped that some plan can be devised 
to give summer operas in the parks. 
Lorna Hooper Warfield is one of the 
moving spirits in this enterprise, and 
scores of leading musicians have also 
assisted the project in various ways. 

The Civic Concert Series, which pro- 


MILWAUKEE HAILS 


Local Philharmonic and Chicago 
Symphony Are Received with 
Enthusiasm 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5. — Raymond 
Brown, concertmaster of the Milwaukee 
Philharmonic Orchestra, proved an ex- 
cellent soloist at a recent concert given 
by the organization in the Alhambra 
Theatre. He chose Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo for his vehicle and imparted depth 
and beauty to its flowing melodies. 

A comparison of Mr. Brown’s play- 
ing with his performance of Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole three years ago re- 
veals a striking growth in technical 
facility and in breadth and power of 
interpretation. He was received with 
definite approval by the large audi- 
ence, and was compelled to add an en- 
core. The orchestra, conducted by 
Frank Laird Waller, provided a re- 
sponsive accompaniment and contrived 
to give the soloist considerable freedom 
in the matter of tempi. 

Bruckner’s Romantic Symphony in 
E Flat seemed to be lacking in inspir- 
ation, and the listener’s reward was 
scarcely adequate to compensate the 
players for their labor. The program 





ORCHESTRAL MUSIC © 


vides six concerts for $5 and which 
has been a leading factor in Milwau- 
kee musical life, continues this season 
but with somewhat reduced patronage. 
Victor Brown and Anna Robinson are 
again at the helm in this series. Up 
to date four of six events have been 
given at the Auditorium—Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne, pianists, Oct. 25; Coe 
Glade, contralto, and Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski, pianist, Nov. 10; Attilio Bag- 
giore, tenor Dec. 20, and Fritz Kreis- 
ler, violinist, Jan. 10. Two concerts 
remain in the course—those by Luella 
Melius, soprano, on Feb. 28 and John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, on April 18. 

The Arion Musical Club and the 
Milwaukee Musical Society, which have 
had a joint chorus of some 250 under 
the direction of Dr. Daniel Protheroe 
of Chicago, with P. J. Kuipers as the 
head of the governing executive com- 
mittee, has enlarged its scope of activity 
materially this season. Instead of giv- 
ing two concerts as its regular series 
in the Auditorium, it is now giving six 
for a fee of $5 per season. This course, 
known as the Community Concert 
Group, opened with Lawrence Tibbett, 


closed with a splendid reading of the 
Overture to Mignon, which gave the 
audience a happy ending, just as keen 
interest was taken in the opening item, 
the March from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le 
Coq d’Or. 

Stock Presents Novelties 

One of the best programs of the or- 
chestra season was furnished at the first 
appearance this year of the Chicago 
Symphony and Frederick Stock in the 
Pabst Theatre. Alfvén’s Third Sym- 
phony was one of the most welcome 
works ever chosen for performance 
here. The Rondo Infinito by Sinding, 
new to Milwaukee, had a rousing in- 
terpretation and was received with ac- 
claim. Mr. Stock also featured Three 
Spanish Dances by Rosales, which he 
recently introduced in Chicago. 

Fritz Kreisler returned after an ab- 
sence of three years and played in the 
Civic Concert Series at the Audito- 
rium, drawing the largest audience the 
series has had this season. Short works 
in the latter half of the program sent 
the audience into the usual ecstasies 
and inspired hundreds to gather around 
the stage for encores. Only the closing 
of the piano could drive the fans home. 
Carl Lamson was an ideal accompanist. 


HenererePT ree 


baritone, on Oct. 3, and continued on 
Nov. 22 with Mary Craig, soprano, 
as soloist with the two choruses. loscha 
Seidel, violinist, was scheduled for Jan. 
23. José Iturbi is to come on Feb. 20. 
Another artist (not announced as 
yet) will appear on March 23. A fes- 
tival of choral works with soloists will 
be given on April 24. An oratorio— 
perhaps Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
—will be a part of this program. 

The Community Concert Group pre- 
sented Messiah at the Auditorium on 
Dec. 27. The Arion Junior Musical 
Club, which is a subsidiary of the Arion 
Musical Club, will give a concert in 
April or May. The exact date has 
not been announced as yet. 

A series of concerts was given at 
the Atheneum in October, in which a 
number of singers and instrumentalists 
appeared. This was the first time such 
a series had been given. 

The Lyric Male Chorus, of which 
Samuel McKillop is president and Alfred 
Hiles Bergen, the conductor, again 
has two concerts on its regular series. 
The first was given on Dec. 1 at the 
Auditorium with Erika Morini as solo- 

One of the most impressive events of 
every Milwaukee musical season is the 
annual presentation of Handel’s Mes- 
siah. This year was no exception. 
Again the performance of the grand old 
oratorio was a gala event with an audi- 
ence of thousands in the Auditorium, a 
chorus of more than 250 and soloists 
drawn for the first time entirely from 
the ranks of Milwaukee singers. 

Many Come from Beyond City 

Dr. Daniel Protheroe, leader of 
choral forces composed of members of 
the Arion Musical Club and the Mil- 
waukee Musical Society, conducted 
Messiah for the thirty-fourth time in 
this city. Every year, without fail, the 
oratorio has been repeated despite 
panics and depressions. This year the 
audience came from the entire eastern 
and southeastern portions of the state, 
Messiah performances being few and 
far between in Wisconsin. 

Again the favorite choruses boomed 
out with volume and assurance under 
the guiding hand of Dr. Protheroe. 
Many of the singers know the work 
from memory and have long since cast 
aside their copies. The Passion section 
was sung with depth and moving pa- 
thos. The Hallelujah Chorus and the 
final Amen were also highlights, being 
delivered with clarity of the compo- 


ist. The second will be given on April 
27, but as yet the soloist has not been 
announced. It is also expected that 
this vigorous male chorus will fulfill 
a number of out-of-town engagements. 

Many free concerts have been given 
this season at the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute and many more are scheduled. 
The MacDowell Club has had a long 
series of programs, as in former years, 
and is one of the most active forces 
in the musical life of women of Mil- 
waukee. J. Erich Schmaal conducts 
a series of chamber concerts with the 
assistance of a number of leading Mil- 
waukee players. 

Noble Cain is again conductor of 
one of Wisconsin’s finest a cappella 
choruses under the auspices of the 
Shorewood Opportunity School. This 
chorus has a membership of about sixty 
and will give concerts in Shorewood 
(a suburb of Milwaukee) and other 
points in the state. 

Graydon Clark, a leader in local 
church music, gives a number of fine 
programs—some a cappella and others 
with organ accompaniment. This 
chorus also sings in other cities. 


nent parts, combined with majesty and 
power and a real devotional mood. 


Soleists Are Successful 


The soloists were Helen Grzeszkie- 
wicz, Della Frederickson, Wilbur R. 
Davis and Louis Goodrich. Mr. Good- 
rich sang with authority and fine as- 
surance the florid measures assigned to 
him. Mr. Davis delivered the tenor 
role with excellent musical understand- 
ing and was effective in such solos as 
Thou Shalt Dash Them, and Thy Re- 
buke Hath Broken His Heart. Miss 
Grzeszkiewicz has a beautiful soprano, 
high and sweet and well controlled. She 
appeared to best advantage in such 
arias as I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth. Mrs. Frederickson has a deep 
sonorous voice which was telling in 
He Shall Feed His Flock, and He Was 
Despised. 

The orchestral accompaniments were 
supplied by members of the Milwau- 
kee Philharmonic Orchestra and were 
of almost uniform excellence, despite 
the limited opportunity for rehearsal. 
Harry D. O’Neil again played the 
trumpet obbligato in The Trumpet Shall 
Sound, and acquitted himself with the 
utmost credit. Abundant applause fre- 
quently punctuated the concert. 


C. O. SKrinRoop 
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Louisville 


Civic Orchestra Prominent in 
Leading Events — Production 
of Judas Maccabeus Listed— 
Symphony Association Is New 
Organization — Community 
Group Has Successful Season 
—Music Department of Uni- 
versity Is Active 


By KaTHaRINE WuippLe Dosss 
[_OUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—Three 


series of important concerts are an- 
nounced. The Louisville Civic Arts 
Association will present the Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Joseph 
Horvath, on March 13, with Anne 
Letchworth Smith as piano soloist. On 
April 14 Handel’s oratorio Judas Mac- 
cabeus will be given with orchestra, 
soloists, and chorus under the baton 
of Lynn Thayer. A number of con- 
certs already have been given in this 
series, the one on Oct. 17 presenting 
Mme. Neekamp-Stein, soprano; that on 
Nov. 14 introducing Lennart von 
Zweygberg, Finnish ‘cellist; and the 
third being a presentation of Bruch’s 
Cross of Fire, with soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra. 
The Louisville Symphony Associa- 
tion is a new organization which has 
been formed to bring the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Goossens, to this city for three 
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Holds Artistic Series 


concerts in the Memorial Auditorium 
on Feb. 17, March 7 and April 18. 


A Variety of Events 


The Wednesday Morning Community 
Concert Association has had a very 
successful season, and will give its final 
concert on March 8 with Tito Schipa 
as soloist. The Louisville Chorus, di- 
rected by Frederick A. Cowles, gave an 
interesting Christmas program, and 
will present another concert on a date 
not yet determined. The Louisville 
Male Chorus, with George Latimer as 
leader, is one of the best local groups 
and will give two concerts in the spring. 
A series of Sunday afternoon recitals 
is to be given by the faculty of the 
Louisville Institute of Music of which 
Reginald Billin is president. 


The University of Louisville is now 
operating a music department, spon- 
sored by the Juilliard Foundation, with 
Jacques Jolas as dean and director. At 
the inaugural exercises, John Erskine, 
president of the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic, gave an address in the Memorial 
Auditorium, and Dr. Raymond Kent, 
president of the university, also spoke. 
Mr. Jolas played Schumann’s A Minor 
Concerto with the University Orchestra, 
directed by E. J. Hotowa. The pro- 
gram included the Overture to Iphigenia 
in Aulis, and the Finale of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony. 

The Y. W. C. 


Orchestra, conducted by 


A. Little Symphony 
Ruth von 


WORCESTER’S MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
Is SEEN AS IMPRESSIVE STRUCTURE 


(Continued from page 159) 


pecially zealous in presenting seldom- 
heard cantatas and oratorios of unusual 
beauty. The senior choirs of Central 
Congregational Church and Wesley M. 
E. Church, headed by Ruth Krehbiel- 
Jacobs and A. Leslie Jacobs respec- 
tively, will be heard jointly as the Chan- 
cel Choir in an a cappella program at 
North High School Auditorium in 
March. The Children’s Choir School, 
headed by Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs and 
having ninety members from the fourth 
grade of grammar school through high 
school age, will give a public concert 
of sacred music, with the assistance of 
a small orchestra, in May. The various 
choirs of Central and Wesley churches, 
totalling 200 members, will be heard in 
May at their third annual vesper ser- 
vice. 

Central Church will present the Wor- 
cester Passion Play with elaborate mu- 
sical settings, twice during Holy Week, 
and will close its musical season the 
first week in June with a festival. The 
latter will include a dance pantomime 
by the Children’s Choir School; an 
operetta, The Pied Piper of Hammelin, 
by the high school choirs; a concert by 
all the choirs of the church; and a ser- 
vice of consecration, at which the ser- 
vice stripes and insignia will be 
awarded. 

The Fisk University Choir was to be 
heard at Mechanics Hall on Jan. 25, 
under the local management of Aaron 
Richmond of Boston. Mr. Richmond 
sponsored concerts by Fritz Kreisler 
on Oct. 31 and Sergei Rachmaninoff on 
Nov. 30, both events being in Me- 
chanics Hall. 

The Polyphonic Society is again pre- 
senting diversified vocal and instru- 
mental programs at the homes of mem- 


bers throughout the season. At most 
of the local churches, musical budgets 
have been cut sharply, but the college 
glee clubs, as well as those of the Lions 
and Kiwanis clubs and various fraternal 
organizations, are active and doing 
their bit to maintain good cheer. 


CHAPEL HILL HEARS 
NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Works by Young Americans Are 
Featured on Orchestral 
Program 
Cuapet Hitt, N. C., Feb. 5.—A dis- 
tinct success was recorded by the North 
Carolina Little Symphony at its first 
concert in the Playmakers Theatre on 
Jan. 20. Lamar Stringfield conducted 
a program which featured compositions 
based on folk music and included works 
by two young North Carolina musicians, 
Nathaniel Burt and Herbert Hazelman. 
The former was represented by the 
Prelude Aubal; the latter by his Logy 

March, 

Mr. Burt, a son of Struthers Burt, 
the novelist, is a student at Princeton. 
Mr. Hazelman, a sophomore at the 
University of North Carolina, is the 
composer of Danse Moronique which 
was performed in Washington last fall 
by the National Symphony Orchestra. 








Conductor Plays Flute 


The program began with the Over- 
ture to Don Giovanni and contained 
the Andante from Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and Brahms’s Fifth Hun- 
garian Dance. Mr. Stringfield was 


Buest, will give several concerts during 
the latter part of the season; and the 
Liederkranz Society, which has recent- 
ly celebrated its eighty-fourth an- 
niversary, will be heard in its usual 
spring concert. 

Yehudi Menuhin, who is engaged to 
appear on Feb. 20, will be the final at- 
traction in the Artists’ Series arranged 
by J. H. Thuman. 


LOUISVILLE CIVIC 
SYMPHONY GREETED 


New Year Brings Performances 
of Noted Artists and Opera 
Company 


LouisvILLe, Ky., Feb. 5.—Conducted 
by Joseph Horvath, the Louisville 
Civic Symphony Orchestra played the 
following program on Jan. 20: the 
Overture to Oberon, Haydn’s Second 
Symphony, the Prelude to Lohengrin, 
the Dance of the Apprentices from Die 
Meistersinger, and Liszt’s Second Rhap- 
sody. Benjamin Gross, violinist, was 
the soloist, playing Bruch’s Concerto 
in G Minor, accompanied by William 
Bruckner. 

The first important event in the new 
year was the appearance of Mary Wig- 
man and her company of dancers, who 
came to the Memorial Auditorium on 
Jan. 5, under the management of J. H. 
Thuman. On Jan. 6 and 7 the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company, with Creatore’s 
Orchestra, presented The Barber of Se- 
ville, Cavalleria Rusticana, Hansel and 
Gretel, and Madame Butterfly. Singers 
heard in leading roles were Ugo Mar- 
tinalli, Luigi Dalla Molle, Maxine 
Carlo, Nino Ruisi, Alice Maeseler, Ciro 
De Ritis, Constante Servino, Della 
Samoiloff, Pasquale Ferrara, Roma 
Maria, Ruth Coleman, Vivian Long and 
Luiso Canto. 

The Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club, local representative of the Com- 
munity Concerts Association, presented 
Lotte Lehmann in recital, with Erno 
Balogh at the piano, on Jan. 11. On 
the morning of Jan. 18 the club gave 
its regular recital in the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium. Mrs. William Hutchings 
sang works by Schumann, Fontenaille, 
Hahn, Bantock, Kathleen Manning, 
Howard Brockway and Frank La 
Forge. MacDowell’s Keltic Sonata, 
and compositions by Bach and Scarlatti 
were played by Helen Elisabeth Jolas, 
pianist. 

KATHARINE WHIPPLE Dosps 











flute soloist in Bernard Rogers’s Soli- 
loquy for flute and strings, conducted 
by Earl Slocum. Completing the list 
were Humming Birds from Quinto 
Maganini’s Ornithological Suite and 
Shepherd’s Hey by Grainger. 

The concert, which was presented by 
the Institute of Folk Music of the 
University, and the Carolina Play- 
makers, was very well received, and is 
a step forward in the aims of the North 
Carolina Symphony Society. 

Attractions arranged for the future 
are: T. Smith McCork, violinist, Feb. 
12; Fritz Kreisler, Feb. 27; and the 
Boston Light Opera Company in Robin 
Hood, March 2. 


CONCERTS IN TULSA 
CONTINUE ACTIVELY 


Symphonic Orchestra and Recital 
Series Are Kept at Former 
Standards 


Tutsa, Oxta., Feb. 5.—Tulsa’s mu- 
sical season has in no way fallen short 
of the standard established in previous 
years. 

The Tulsa Symphony Orchestra is 
continuing its winter concerts under the 
conductorship of George C. Baum. ‘The 
summer season of Symphonies under 
the Stars, held in the Skelley Stadium, 
was most successful. Winter programs 








George C. Baum, Conductor of the Tulsa 
Symphony Orchestra 


are given in Convention Hall with out- 
standing soloists. Percy Grainger was 
scheduled to appear at the second con- 
cert of the series on Jan. 6. The Hy- 
echka Club is sponsoring the sale of 
tickets for these concerts. 

The Apollo Club has an artist series 
of the first rank, which opened with 
Kathryn Meisle on Nov. 25. José Iturbi 
was scheduled for Dec. 9. Future at- 
tractions are to be the following: Mary 
Wigman and her dancers, Feb. 8; Lily 
Pons, April 13; John Charles Thomas, 
April 24: 


Choirs Combine in Messiah 


The Tulsa Civic Chorus combined 
this year with the musical organizations 
of the High School and gave Messiah 
on Dec. 18 in the High School Audi- 
torium under the direction of George 
Oscar Bowen. Soloists were Kathryn 
Kirkham Reid, Nettie Huggins, John 
Tompkins and Harold Schindleman. 

The Tulsana, a group of forty men 
under the direction of Harry Evans, 
has a series of three concerts in Con- 
vention Hall. The first was given on 
Dec. 3, with Theodore Pittinger, resi- 
dent violinist, as soloist. 

Robert Boice Carson presented Fritz 
Kreisler on Dec. 1, and scheduled the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus for 
Feb. 2. Jascha Heifetz will come under 
this management on March 14. 

Rosert Borce Carson 





Nikolai Orloff Sails for Tour of 
European Centres 

On the completion of his American 
tour, Nikolai Orloff sailed for Europe 
on the Manhattan, on Jan. 25 to fulfill 
engagements in Great Britain, Belgium, 
Italy, Poland and in the Balkan States. 
His next tour of the United States will 
take place from Jan. 5 to Feb. 15, 1934. 














Great Vitality Manifest in San Antonio 





Tuesday Club Events Have Been 
Held With Uninterrupted Suc- 
cess for Ten Years—Civic 
Association Arranges Concerts 
— Opera Company Contem- 
plates Presentation of Works 
in Miniature—San Antonio 
Club Has Attractive List— 
Teachers Body Active 


By Genevieve M. TUCKER 


an Antonio, Feb. 5.—Local affairs 
~ for the remaining season show un- 

usual vitality. In addition, two 
concert courses will be completed. The 
appearance of Juliette Lippe, soprano, 
on Feb. 28,will bring the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club’s series of four musicale-teas 
to a close. The concerts are held at 





Walter Dunham, Director of the Chaminade 

Choral Society and the Newly Organized 

Opera Department & a Tuesday Musical 
u 


the San Pedro Playhouse, followed by 
a social hour, and have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted success for the past ten years. 

Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is life president 
of the club, wh.) has added an opera 
department, with Walter: Dunham as di- 
rector, to its several branches. Frank 
Patterson’s The Beggar’s Love and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s The Secret of Suzanne 
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Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, Life President of the 
San Antonio Musical Club 


will be given Feb. 9, at the San Pedro 
Playhouse. Mr. Dunham is also di- 
rector of the Chaminade Choral Society, 
a chorus of sixty-seven women’s voices 
which is a branch of this club. Prepara- 
tions for its second annual concert in 
March are under way. Vesta Hastings 
Bryan is the accompanist. The violin 
octet has Harry Aker as director this 
season. 

The annual concert of this depart- 
ment takes place in April. Ruth Herbst 
McDonald is accompanist. Mrs. Eugene 
Miller is chairman. The piano ensemble 
department under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Alexander McCollister will give 
its second concert of the season in April. 

W. H. Higgins is chairman of the 
Civic Music Association, which will 
present Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
in the San Pedro Playhouse, in April. 
The final attraction in the series of 
three has not yet been chosen. 

Operatic Affairs 

Jean Wildenstein, manager of the 
Municipal Auditorium, announces the 
Manhattan Opera Company, with Cre- 
atore’s orchestra, for this month. Operas 
to be given are Madame Butterfly, Ca- 
valleria Rusticana, The Barber of Se- 
ville, and Hansel and Gretel. 

The San Antonio Civic Opera Com- 
pany, of which Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck 


is president, has under consideration the 
presentation of operas in miniature to 
be given in Thomas Jefferson Senior 
School Auditorium. It is planned to 
continue the exchange of talent with 
other Texas cities which was inaugu- 
rated with the visit of the Houston 





Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, Life President of the 
Tuesday Musical Club 


Civic Opera Company in Cavalleria 
Rusticana early in the season. The 
opening presentation for the Sunken 
Garden Open Air Theatre will be Pag- 
liacci and the Korsloff Ballet. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. Beck is life president, will 
present Liza Lehmann’s In a Persian 
Garden, in costume and appropriate 
setting, this month under the chairman- 
ship of Mary Jordan. In March, an 
arrangement of Carmen will be the 
program under the charge of Mrs. Wal- 
ter Timon. Mrs. Warren Hull and 
Jewell Carey will direct High Lights 
from Opera in April. At a morning mu- 
sicale in March, under the chairman- 
ship of Mary Stuart Edwards, Eleanor 
Cook will be presented in folk songs 
and dances. The annual style show in 
April, which includes musical features, 
will be in charge of Liela Pyron and 
Mrs. Manfred Gerhardt. 

The Little Composers Group of the 
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Enterprises 





Meta 


Hertwig, President of the 
Teachers Association 


Music 


junior branch of this club is attracting 
favorable notice in the State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and will take part 
in the program of the convention to be 
held here in the spring. Mrs. Lena 
Heye is chairman of the group. 


Guests as Speakers 


Meta Hertwig, new president of the 
Music Teachers’ Association, has con- 
ducted an interesting program through 
the months with guest speakers. The 
list of artists includes: John M. Stein- 
feldt, pianist, president of the San An- 
tonio College of Music; Mrs. Alex- 
ander McCollister; Mrs. L. L. Marks; 
and Dr. R. E. Roehl, of Incarnate Word 
College. David Griffin, Oscar J. Fox, 
Mary Stuart Edwards and Walter Dun- 
ham form the program committee. 

The Composers’ Club continues its 
competitive concerts, Mrs. Fred C. Wal- 
lace is dean; Frederick King, secre- 
tary, and Alice Mayfield, treasurer. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was heard by 
a large audience when he gave a piano 
recital in the Municipal Auditorium on 
Jan. 23. His program contained works 
by Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and Web- 
er-Tausig, in addition to original com- 
positions and transcriptions by himself. 
The concert was the second in the Civic 
Music Association Series. 





AMBITIOUS VENTURES ARE PROMOTED 
WITHIN RADIUS OF THE GOLDEN GATE 


(Continued from page 153) 


group presented Boccaccio in English 
for a week’s run at a downtown the- 
atre last year and will endeavor to stage 
another such venture this year. 

The Municipal Chorus under Dr. 
Leschke’s excellent direction, and a 
host of foreign singing societies, plus 
the historic Loring Club (male chorus 
of business men) under Wallace Sabin’s 
guidance are San Francisco’s answer to 
Sir Hamilton Harty’s recent query, 
“Where in America does one find 
honest attempts at choral singing ?” 

The Peter D. Conley Artist Series 
scheduled Fritz Kreisler for Jan. 26 
and 29. Sergei Rachmaninoff will 
come on Feb. 9, and Florence Austral 
on March 22. Earlier attractions were 
Escudero and Mary Wigman. 

Selby _C. Oppenheimer, who _pre- 
sented Giovanni Martinelli and Lotte 


Lehmann as the forerunners on his 
artist series, followed with Elisabeth 
Schumann on Jan. 17 and José Iturbi 
on Jan. 23. Attractions scheduled for 
the remainder of the current season 
are: Josef Hofmann, Feb. 23; Joseph 
Szigeti, March 21; the Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus, Feb. 16 and 19; 
the London String Quartet, April 19; 
Paul Robeson, April 24, and Yehudi 
Menuhin in May. 


Two Young People’s Concert Hours 
are arranged by Alice Seckels for this 
month, Guy Maier and Marion Kerby 
being the artists engaged. Miss Seckels, 
who now has Elsie Cross as partner, 
will have other attractions as well. 

Pro Musica’s San Francisco Chap- 
ter and the Western Concert Artists’ 
League also proffer attractions to in- 
terested auditors, but have no set 
schedule for the season. Pro Musica 


carries on the work of the parent or- 
ganization in presenting contemporary 
composers in programs of their own 
creation; the Western Artists group 
sponsors the presentation of associated 
resident recitalists and exchanges with 
branch chapters, so that there is a guest 
soloist on most of their programs. 

The principal clubs operating for the 
pleasure and profit of their members 
and invited guests are the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club, which meets the 
first and third Thursday mornings in 
the Community Playhouse; and the 
Pacific Musical Society, which meets 
on the alternate Thursday evenings at 
the Fairmont Hotel. 


Nor must we forget the Junior 
Musical Club or the Junior Auxiliary 
of the Pacific Musical. And by now the 
whole country knows that Music Week 
originated in this city and is feted an- 
nually with innumerable programs and 
contests for student musicians, with 
Chester W. Rosekrans, chairman of 
the San Francisco Civic Association, 
in charge. 

There is a Junior Symphony Orches- 


tra conducted by Jascha Veissi for the 
Playground Commission. Instituted by 
Mrs. Sigmund Stern, art patron, and 
officers of the Playground Commission, 
this experiment in municipal orchestral 
training as part of the civic recreation 
program merits more comment than 
space permits. A visit to a rehearsal is 
sufficient to convince the most skeptical 
that Young America is orchestra- 
minded and will make music for the joy 
of it, if given the chance. The music 
studied is that of the regular symphonic 
repertoire, lent for the weekly re- 
hearsals by the Musical Association. 
San Francisco will be far from 
musicless in 1933! ' 





Lillian Gustafson to Appear at World’s 
Fair Concerts 

Lillian Gustafson, soprano, will ap- 
pear as soloist at festival concerts to 
be held on June 23, 24 and 25 in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. Other appearances will include 
a tour of the East and Middle West 
with concerts in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Ohio. ; 
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New Dawn for Music 


In a Changing World 





(Continued from page 6) 
restless and iconoclastic imnovators— 


egocentric and assertive in the cult ot 
Realism. 
Back to Nationalism 

This group of noisy outlaws and ex- 
perimentalists seem to have exhausted 
every possible device. With atonality, 
polytonality, linear counterpoint, anti- 
expressionism, non-emotionalism, new 
objectivity, jazz and sheer ve- 
ness, they have done their best, or their 
worst, and the inevitable reaction has 
already set in; the pendulum is swing- 
ing back toward Naturalism, a human- 
izing of music with a sweeping force 
that will touch the common heart of 
this needy and hungry world. 

Opera is the most expensive form of 
musical expression and mass entertam- 
ment man has thus far devised. In 
1931, for our two major operatic m- 
stitutions and the few lesser ventures, 
we paid more than four and a half mil- 
lion dollars in order to reach one- 
twentieth of one per cent of our popula- 
tion. At the same time we spent for 
our twelve chief symphony orchestras 
over six million dollars for audiences 
that aggrgeated about one-tenth of one 
per cent of our people. Remember that 
these figures relate to conditions that 
are fast changing. If exotic opera is 
ever to take root in America, it will be 
more intimately and less expensively 
given in smaller auditoriums, by more 
or less local companies and in plain 
English. 

As to symphonic performance, the 
truly extraordinary development of 
school orchestras and bands throughout 
the land is going to make possible not 
only good instrumental ensembles but a 
worth-while symphony orchestra in 
every sizeable town in the country. 


Restoring a Lest Balance 


Another significant change is a be- 
lated recognition of the fact that the 
human voice, as man’s native and most 
direct channel of musical expression, 
has been neglected through the pre 
dominance of instrumental music. There 
are abundant signs that the lost balance 
is to be restored and that we are on the 
eve of the greatest choral 
America has ever known. But not 
until we do as much for perfected 
choral groups as we have done for our 
orchestras will the balance be achieved. 
Every small town can have its selected 
and its 
with 
trained voices that exalt quality and 
loveliness of tone, and make class voice- 
study an integral part of every re- 
hearsal. 

As musicians let us drop our high- 
hattedness and come down from our 
stilts. And let us not be over-serious, 
for surely it is better to be merry with 
saxophones than smug and solemnly 
exclusive with classic ponderousness. 

Let us acknowledge with sincerity the 
debt we owe to those who in obedience 
to an inner urge have shown us what 
dehumanized stony-hearted music sounds 
like, even though it has terrified hyper- 
sensitive souls. We know now with- 
out any guessing what the furthest 
swing of the pendulum can bring us 
to; we know, too, that the return swing 
will be toward a thoroughly humanized 
music, vital, moving, uplifting. and 
powerful, for which, thanks to the be- 
rated machine, the vastest audience the 
world has ever known is now being 
prepared. 
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Gladys Heathcock te Be Soloist with 
Beston Symphony in Cambridge 

Lowstt, Mass., Feb. 5.—Gladys F. 
Heathcock, young pianist of this city, 
will be soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of 
Serge Koussevitzky in Cambridge on 
Feb. 23. She will play Liszt’s Concerto 
in E Fiat. 

Miss Heathcock was the winner last 
April of the twenty-third annual com- 
petition at the New England Conserva- 
tory of — for the Mason -— Ham- 
lin prize of a grand piano, judges 
being Dr. Koussevitzky, Lee Pattison 
and Richard Aldrich. She was gradu- 
ated from the conservatory as a pupil 
of Louis Cornell a few weeks later. 
This year she continues her studies 
there as a candidate for graduation as a 
piano soloist in 1933 and as a candidate 
for the degree of Bachelor of Music in 
1934. 





Marine Band Observes Tradition in 
Serenading Commandant 

Wasnurncton, Feb. 5.—A unique and 
colorful ceremony, a custom of the 
United States Marine Corps since the 
establishment of the Marine Band, was 
observed on Jan. 2, when the musicians 
serenaded the major general comman- 
dant, Ben H. Fuller, in his quarters in 
the Marine Barracks. Following a mu- 
sical program, the entire personnel of 
the band was invited to the comman- 
dant’s home for luncheon. 

A search of records fails to disclose 
just when this custom was started, but 
it is presumed that the band of 1,800, 
which then consisted of a drum major, 
a fife major, and thirty-two drums and 
fifes, inamgurated the ceremony. 


A. T. M. 





Baltimere Department of Music Fosters 
Cerrelation of Arts 


Bautrmore, Feb. 5—The Municipal 
Department of Music, which is under 
the direction of Frederick R. Huber, 
plans a novelty in the form of a young 
people’s concert to be given by the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra in corre- 
lation with an illustrated lecture on fa- 
mous paintings. This movement to 
merge municipal cultural activities was 
decided on at a meeting arranged by 
Mr. Huber and attended by George 
Siemonn, conductor of the orchestra; 
Roland McKinney, director of the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art, and John 
Denues, director of music in the public 
schools. Mr. Siemonn will conduct the 
program and Mr. McKinney is to give 





Marx and Anne Oberndorfer Edit 
New Collection of Carols 
Curcaco, Feb 5—An attractive 
collection of new and old Christmas 
carols, edited by Marx and Anne 
Oberndorfer appeared from 


. recently r 
the press of the H. T. FitzSimons 
Company. book includes over a 


The 
hundred carols of all nations, and some 
Negro spirituals. The book is attrac- 
tively with a lengthy and inter- 
esting historical introduction by the edi- 
tors, and descriptions of the various 
types of carols represented. A. G. 





Deuglas Meore Begins Music Course 
at Barnard College 


Dougias Moore, associate professor of 
music at Barnard College, has begun his 
course of music appreciation lectures 
entitled A Survey of the History of 
Music. Mr. Moore aims to give the 
non-professional musician an under- 

and appreciation of music 
without his necessarily being a per- 
Ttormer. 


Philadelphia’s Music Season 


(Continued from page 104) 


April 18. Intimate card parties are 
held once a month, and monthly after- 
noon teas with music are also held. 


In the Playhouse 


Sunday evening programs are given 
by the Plays and Players in their Play- 
house. Mrs. Daniel Woodward is music 
chairman. 

Harry Blank, baritone, with Viola 
Peters as accompanist, is giving song 
cycles in their entirety in a series in 
the Playhouse. Future dates are: Feb. 
23, a Brahms program; April 6, Schu- 
bert’s Die Schéne Miillerin. 

Louis Shenk has arranged a Schubert 
Club series of seven Sunday afternoons 
at Schubert Hall to discuss Art as a 
Vital Necessity and Its Significance as 
Related to Music and Progress, with 
musical illustrations. Speakers include 
Dr. Philip Goepp, Alexander Portnoff, 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Dr. Harvey Mait- 
land Watts and Mr. Shenk. 

Frances McCollin, organist and com- 
poser, is continuing her Philadelphia 
Orchestra talks in the Bellevue Strat- 
ford on the Friday afternoons prior to 
the concerts, with analyses and musical 
illustrations of the programs. 

Agnes Clune Quinlan, pianist and lec- 
turer, gives a series of talks in the 


Hotel Warwick on the mornings of 
orchestra concerts and operatic per- 
formances, discussing the programs and 
furnishing musical illustrations. 

Marc Blitzenstein, modernist com- 
poser, who recently returned from 
abroad, is holding a series of six Tues- 
day morning lecture-recitals on Master- 
works of Modern Music in the residence 
of Mrs. Harry G. Sundheim. He has 
already discussed Debussy and Stra- 
vinsky. 

Among other active organizations 
which will be heard in late winter and 
spring appearances are: the Howell 
Concert Group—Nina Prettyman How- 
ell, violinist, Lewis Howell, baritone, 
and Jean Howell, pianist; the Haenle 
Trio—Florence Haenle, violinist, Er- 
nestine Bacon, soprano, and Dorothy 
Power, harpist; the Haenle-Hubbard 
Trio—Florence Haenle, Irene Hubbard, 
‘cellist, and Blanche Hubbard harp- 
ist; the Philadelphia Trio—Dorothy 
Goldsmith Netter, pianist, Milton 
Prinz, ‘cellist, and Harry Aleinikoff, 
violinist; the Trio Classiquo—Ruth 
Burroughs, pianist, Irene Hubbard and 
Florence Haenle; and the Athenian In- 
strumental Quartet— Helen Rowley, 
violinist, Eva Small, flutist, Rebe 
Stanger, ‘cellist, and Estelle Mayer, 
pianist. 





Springfield Musicians Honor W. C. 
Taylor on Birthday 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 5.—The 
seventy-fifth birthday of W. C. Taylor 
was celebrated on Dec. 26 with recep- 
tions at the Orpheus Club, of which he 
is secretary and business manager, and 
his home. Mr. Taylor was president of 
the club from 1906 to 1909, and held 
the double office of secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the Springfield Music 
Festival Association from 1908 to 1928. 

He has brought orchestras and many 
other artists to the city. It was under 
his management that the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra (which eventually 
became the Chicago Symphony) visited 
Springfield for the first time; and Pad- 
erewski has appeared here as one of his 
attractions. 





Charles Heinroth Appears in Bach 
Program at City College 

Charles Heinroth played an all-Bach 
program on the occasion of his forty- 
eighth public organ recital on the after- 
noon of Jan. 22 in the Great Hall of 
the College of the City of New York. 
The program included the Fantasie and 
Fugue in G Minor, the C Major Toc- 
cata, three chorale preludes, and the D 
Major Fugue. 





N. Y. Singing Teachers’ Association 
Condemns Lessons by Radio 

In response to requests for its opin- 
ion as to the value of lessons in singing 
given by radio, the New York Singing 
Teachers’ Association, Inc., states that 
it believes such lessons “are of no 
value whatsoever” to the student. 

“Not only is the listener-in unable 
to determine his own imperfections 
and what he should follow of the in- 
structions given,” the statement says, 
“but the teacher broadcasting, not hav- 
ing heard the unseen student is also 
unable to decide the needs of that 
student. 

“The teaching of singing requires 
personal contact and attention and con- 
stant observation: therefore we not 
only warn the public against such prac- 
tice, but condemn this p e as we 
do that of giving lessons by mail.” 


Mrs. Joseph Leidy Dies in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 9.—Mrs. Joseph 
Leidy, president of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, died today in 
the Chestnut Hill Hospital. 

Mrs. Leidy, who was one of the prin- 
cipal supporters of grand opera in this 
city, was born here sixty-two years 
ago. Her maiden name was Helen 
Redington Carter and she was the 
widow of one of Philadelphia’s most 
prominent physicians. Besides her 
activities in the cause of music, Mrs. 
Leidy was interested in reconstruction 
work in France following the war, and 
was twice decorated by the French gov- 
ernment. She also was active in civic 
affairs, 





Helen May Curtis Dies in Nice 

Nice, France, Feb. 1.—Helen May 
Curtis, head of the dramatic depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music for thirty-five years, died here 
on Jan. 30. Since her retirement from 
teaching activities two years ago, Miss 
Curtis had lived in Europe. 





Broadcasters Engage Newton D. Baker 
In Copyright Litigation 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The National 
Association of Broadcasters has en- 
gaged Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, 
former member of President Wilson’s 
cabinet, to represent it in litigation with 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers in proposed in- 
creases in radio license fees for broad- 
casts of copyrighted music. 

A. T. M. 





Howard Taylor Resigns from Columbia 
Concerts Corporation 
Howard L. Taylor, formerly a vice- 
president of Columbia Concerts Cor- 
poration, has resigned from that organi- 
zation. Mr. Taylor’s resignation will 
take effect June 1. 





EpINBURGH.—The premiere of Sir 
Arthur Somervell’s new Violin Con- 
certo was given here recently by the 
Reid Orchestra under the baton of Dr. 
Mary Grierson. Adila Fachiri was the 
soloist. 
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Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Washington 
Manager for Many Years, Passes 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Katie Wil- 
son-Greene, manager of musical at- 
tractions, died on Jan. 26 of pneumonia, 
following an illness of several months. She 
had been identified with music in this city 


of recitals given by voice 
Wilson-Greene, then Miss Wi 
lowing her marriage to the late Thomas 


Evans Greene, operatic and concert tenor, 
she formed a t him the ization 
which has been carried on under their joint 


names. The first out-of-town artist she 
presented was Lillian Nordica. Since then 
artists who have appeared under the Wil- 


son-Greene management have included Nel- 
lie Melba, Enrico Caruso, E Ysaye, 
Feodor Chaliapin, José Iturhi, Lucrezia 


Bori, Lawrence Tibbett and Fritz Kreisler. 
Major orchestras and other notable en- 
sembles had also come under her auspice. 
to the World War, Mrs. 
presented the Metropolitan 

oy of New York in a week’s engage- 
Fifteen years later the company 
management, and the 
spring Metropolitan festivals 

was held in 1931. The Chicago Civic 
Opera, the American and German Opera 
companies had also appeared in engage- 


ments <a Sy by her. 
It was Mrs. Wilson-Greene who origi- 


nated late afternoon concerts for the city, 
designed to accommodate government em- 
ployes, who finish work at 4:30, and the 
great company of Washington dining-out 
society that did not take kindly to evening 
concerts. This custom has prevailed ever 
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Passed Amay 











Sara Teasdale 

Sara Teasdale, regarded by many as one 
of the most important women poets of 
the present generation, and whose verses 
have been frequently set to music, died at 
her apartment in New York on Jan. 29. 
Miss Teasdale had been in poor health 
for some time and it was at first thought 
that she had taken her life. The medical 
examiner, however, failed to find anything 
to substantiate this and gave a verdict of 
natural death. 

Miss Teasdale was born in St. Louis, 
\ug. 8, 1884. She was educated in private 
schools and began writing at an early 
age. Her verse was published in im- 
portant magazines, attracting considerable 
attention which was considerably broad- 
ened when, in 1907, her first volume, Son- 
nets to Duse and Other Poems was pub- 
lished. In 1911, a second volume, Helen 
of Troy and Other Poems was brought 
out, and in 1915, Rivers to the Sea which 
was, perhaps her finest collection. Rainbow 
Gold was another volume. 

For her volume, Love Songs, published 
in 1917, Miss Teasdale received two prizes, 
one from the Poetry Society and the other, 
the Pulitzer prize “for the book of poems 
deemed the best of the year.” 

Miss Teasdale married Ernst B. Fil- 
singer in St. Louis in 1914. They were 
divorced in 1929. 

Among Miss Teasdale’s poems which 
have been set as songs are: Joy, set by 
Wintter Watts, A. Walter Kramer and 
others; Swans. by Mr. Kramer and Dag- 
mar Rvbner; I Heard a Cry, by William 
Arms Fisher: a cycle, Vignettes of Italy. 
and Wings of Night by Mr. Watts: Pier- 
rot by Miss Rybner and others. Let It 
Be Forgotten and My Name. by Roland 
Farley; At the Evenine’s End by Mr. 
Kramer. and The Lamp. by Annabel 
Morris Buchanan. 

Miss Teasdale at the time of her death. 
was working on a life of Christina Rossetti 
to whose personality and writings her own 
bore a striking resemblance. That her 
interest in music was a lively one was 





Mrs. Wilson-Greene 


since, and it was only in the past two sea- 
sons that she had presented an evening 
concert course. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene was the first woman 
to conduct the Marine Band. This hap- 
pened some thirty years ago at a perform- 
ance of Samson and Delilah in which the 
band was to take part. Believing the 
leader was not sufficiently familiar with the 
score, she offered to take his place and 
carried the production to success. 





evinced in a letter to A. Walter Kramer, 
editor of Mustcat America in Sept. 1931 
in regard to his setting of one of her 
poems. Miss Teasdale said: “I never go 
out (or almost never) for any other 
reason than to hear music, and Beethoven 
is the strongest lure for me, and after 
him—a long distance after, Bach. Though 
in some moods Bach may be exactly what 
I want, and Beethoven too strong a surge 
of life.” 

Miss Teasdale had expressed a wish that 
her ashes be “cast over a large body of 
water.” The poet’s sister said, however, 
that it had not yet been decided whether 
this would be carried out or not. 





Paul Bliss 

Oweco, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Paul Bliss, com- 
poser, music editor and organist, and the 
son of P. P. Bliss, composer of gospel 
hymns and an associate of Moody & 
Sankey in their evangelistic tours, died at 
his home here on Feb. 2. after a long ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Bliss was born in Chicago, Nov. 25, 
1872. When he was four years old both 
parents were killed in a railroad accident. 
Shortly after, a fund was raised in churches 
and schools for the education of Paul and 
his younger brother. After graduating 
from Princeton in 1894. Mr. Bliss studied 
music in Philadelphia with Clarke and 
Zeckwer for two vears. In Paris, from 
1896 to 1898, he was a pupil of Massenet 
and Guilmant. 

Returning to this country he became 
organist and choirmaster in this city, re- 
maining here until 1904, when he became 
music editor for the John Church Companv 
in Cincinnati. He later held similar posi- 
tions with Theodore Presser and the Willis 
Music Company. He retired in 1925 to 
give his entire time to comnosition. 

Besides three operettas. Mr. Bliss com- 
posed several sacred and secular cantatas, 
part songs of unusual merit and other 
works. 


Bernardo a 
Unton Crry, N. J., Feb. 5.—Bernardo 
Olshansky, Russian baritone, died of 
nmneumonia on Jan. 25 at his home here. 
He was about to begin a concert tour of 
Florida. Mr. Olshansky, who was born in 
Russia, was formerly a member of the 





New York Concerts 
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Leonora Cortez Gives Recital 
Leonora Cortez, pianist (C. H.) Feb. 
6, evening. 


Fane al atiioadies ¢(ubqewsn Bach-Galston 
Somphenic Btudes......cccsccccseses Schumann 
+ nena Barcarolle........scssesseees Chopin 
EN FORE. BaP Richard Strauss 
Prelude; “Divchendes Toccata.....s... ussy 
Te WOE . dauda canes ved 5 donb sdiue Ctecage Albeniz 
Ruralia Hungarica ...........+-.s05+ Dohnanyi 
Miss Cortez’s playing of this program 
was of her best, which is very . In 


the Schumann she included the five post- 
humous variations which, it must be ad- 
mitted, made the already lengthy work 
seem unnecessarily long, in spite of the 
artist’s fine rendition. 

It was a delight to hear the lovely 
Traumerei of Strauss which is too seldom 
played, especially with the delicacy which 
Miss Cortez brought to it. 

Dohnanyi’s seven pieces had variety and 
definite insight, and their performance also 
made one realize they are not heard often 
enough. Miss Cortez’s audience signified 
its appreciation of her sterling artistry by 





Boston Opera Company and had been 
heard in New York recitals as well as on 
extensive tours. 

He is survived by his parents, who live 
in New York; by his widow, formerly 
Josephine Rosell, and by one son. 


Christian B. Clark 

Christian B. Clark, formerly organist 
and choirmaster of the Church of the 
Transfiguration (“The Little Church 
Around the Corner”), died at his New 
York home after a protracted illness on 
Jan. 24. He was sixty-seven years of age. 

Mr. Clark, who was born in Brooklyn, 
received his training in New York. For 
twenty years he was active as organist and 
choirmaster of the Holy Trinity Church 
in Hoboken, N. J. He was also known 
as a composer of sacred music. He is 
survived by his widow, a son and a 
brother. 








Helen A. Knapp 

Rye, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Helen Adele 
Knapp, pianist and teacher, died at her 
home on Jan. 24 after a prolonged illness. 
She was thirty-three years old. Miss 
Knapp had been active as a concert pian- 
ist, having appeared with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in 1927. She had been music 
supervisor of the public schools at Og- 
densburg, N. Y., and later had held faculty 
posts in the Eastern Liggett School in 
Detroit, the Ely School in Greenwich, 
Conn., and the Spence School in New 
York. 

E. Maldwyn Evans 

PortLaND, Ore., Feb. 5.—E. Maldwyn 
Evans, baritone, and associate head of the 
Pacific University School of Music in 
Forest Grove, died on Jan. 21 at the home 
of his brother here, following a short ill- 
ness. In addition to his pedagogical work 
he had been active as a soloist in several 
churches. He is survived by his widow, 
formerly Edith Collais Eyans, and by two 
sons. 


—_—_——— 


Honoré Vaillancourt 
MontreEAL, Feb. 5.—Honoré Vaillan- 
court, founder of the Societé Canadienne 
d’Operette and manager of His Majesty’s 
Theatre, died on Jan. 25 at the age of 
forty-one. Educated in Montreal, he had 
been active as a singer and actor. 





Edward Visini 


Mrinneapouts, Feb. 5.—Edward Visini, 
baritone and formerly a member of the 
Bostonians, died here recently. 


Mrs. Ruth Crosby Dimmick 


Mrs. Ruth Crosby Dimmick, author, 
suffragist, and one time music editor of 
the Morning Telegraph, died in her New 
York home on Feb. 4 after a prolonged 
illness. She was the widow of Colonel 
Edward Dimmick of Washington. 
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loud and prolonged applause and demanas 
for encores, six of which were given. 


Pan American Program Given 


The Pan American Association of Com- 
posers presented a concert of North 
American and Latin American music in 
the Carnegie Chapter Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 6. Artists who co-operated 
in a list of much variety were: Judith 
Litante, soprano; Margaret Hamilton, 
pianist; Georges Barrére, G. V. McGar- 
rahan, Victor Harris, Sarah Possell, Mil- 
ton Witgenstein, Valentine Dike and Rob- 
ert Bolles, flutists; Frederick Wilkins, 
Carl Moore and Harry Baugh, piccolos; 
Paul Siebeneichen and John Petrie, alto 
flutes; Stefan Pecha, oboe; Dave Webber, 
clarinet; Carl Cristano, horn; Elias Car- 
man, bassoon; and Henry Brant and Rich- 
ard Donovan, conductors. 

A sextet for woodwind instruments and 
piano by Richard Donovan opened the 
program, played by Margaret Hamilton 
and woodwind ensemble. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of songs admirably 
sung by Miss Litante. These included 
Charles Ives’s Afterglow, Ann Street, and 
Like a Sick Eagle; Carl Ruggles’s Toys; 
P, Humberto Allende’s Manana es Domin- 
go, Coton Colorado, and Comarde Rana; 
and Hector Villa-Lobos’s Song of the 
Charioteer. Miss Litante was accom- 
panied by Mr. Brant. 

Following the intermission, José Solon’s 
In Color and El Sembrador were sung by 
Miss Litante, the latter work being ac- 
companied by three woodwinds. aron 
Copland’s As It Fell Upon a Day, for 
voice and woodwinds was next presented. 
The evening closed with Henry Brant’s 
Concerto for flute with orchestra of ten 
flutes, which was performed by Mr. Bar- 
rére as soloist. Throughout, the program 
was characterized by lightness of mood and 
spontaneity, and much enthusiasm was ex- 
hibited by the audience. 





EMILIANA DE ZUBELDIA, composer-pian- 
ist; CLrartra SANCHEZ, soprano. Roerich 
Museum, Jan. 25, evening. Program of 
effective compositions, of distinct Basque 


character, by Mme. de Zubeldia, beauti- 
fully presented. 

LEAGUE OF COoMPOSERS’ UARTET, N. 
Berezowsky, M. Portiack, M. STrttman, 


D. Freep; assisted by Sercer RADAMSKY, 
tenor, and EpNA SHEPPARD, accompanist. 
New School for Social Research, Jan. 28, 
evening. Interesting program of chamber 
music by Soviet composers. 

BARBARA LULL, violinist, and MATHILDE 
McKinney, pianist. Barbizon, Jan. 29, 
afternoon. Mozart and Beethoven sonatas 
admirably performed. 

Marion Cox, contralto. Stuart Ross, 
accompanist. Barbizon, Jan. 31, evening. 
Varied program of arias and songs, in- 
cluding works by Scarlatti, Gretchaninoff, 
Fauré, Schumann, Marx, ‘and La Forge. 
Cordial reception by a good sized audience. 

NATHAN ENSEMBLE CONCERTANTE, Mor- 
k1s NATHAN, director. Barbizon, Feb. 2, 
evening. Chamber music and songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Bach, Rachmaninoff 
and others presented before a warmly en- 
thusiastic audience. 

Eptrh RoMAINEe, soprano; WILLARD 
SEKTBERG, composer-pianist. Plaza, Feb. 
5, afternoon. Program delightfully per- 
formed and well received. 

RosaAMUND Brrcusy, dancer. Program 
of ancient oriental dances performed be- 
fore a cordial audience. Feb. 5, evening. 





Mark Haight Gives Wagner Program 


Mark H. Haight, who has been giving a 
series of lectures entitled The Romance 
Travelogues, brought to his audience in the 
Hotel Plaza on the morning of Jan. 27 
a talk with incidental piano music and 
stereopticon illustrations on The Romance 
of Wagner’s Opera Country. 

Samuel R. Lewis furinshed the musical 
settings at the piano. ef 


Hortense Monath Active in Recital and 
Radio Appearances 

Recent activities of Hortense Monath, 
pianist, have included her Town Hall re- 
cital, and an appearance as soloist with the 
National Orchestral Association. Miss 
Monath has also appeared in the Plaza 
Morning Musicales series and in the 
Brahms series which has been heard over 
WOR every Sunday. 











Courtesy of St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Alexandre Tansman, Whose Quartet Was Played by the St, Louis Chamber Music Ensemble 

Recently, Is Shown Here with the Members. Seated Beside Him at the Piano Is Mrs. Corrine 

Frederick. Standing, from the Left, Are: Herbert Van den Berg, Viola; Max Steindel, ‘Cello, 
and Scipione Guidi, Concertmaster of the St. Louis Symphony 


MUSIC BY TANSMAN 
HEARD IN ST. LOUIS 


Golschmann Gives World Pre- 
mier of Symphonic Etudes 
for Orchestra 


Str. Lours, Feb. 5.—Two Symphonic 
Etudes by Alexandre Tansman re- 
ceived their world premiere at the con- 
cert given by the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra on Jan. 6 under the baton of 
Vladimir Golschmann. This work, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Golschmann, is in two 
parts: Pastorale and Scherzo. The 
former is light in vein; the latter found 
favor with the audience by reason of 
its originality. Mr. Tansman appeared 
as soloist in his Second Piano Concerto, 
a delightful composition; and the pro- 
gram was completed with the Prelude 
to Lohengrin, Eight Russian Folk 
Songs by Liadoff, and the Bach-Res- 
pighi Passacaglia. The program was 
repeated on Jan. 7. 

Mr. Golschmann’s program for the 
twelfth pair of symphony concerts on 
Jan. 13 and 14 was very enjoyable. It 
began with Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik and included Tchaikovsky’s Ro- 
meo and Juliet. José Iturbi was the 
soloist, playing Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto with polished technique 
and the Franco-American Concerto by 
Jean Wiéner. The French ideas of jazz 
in the latter work, interspersed with 
other original material, were entertain- 
ing. At the Saturday night concert Mr. 
Iturbi was forced to play three encores. 


Guidi Appears as Conductor 


The orchestra’s second “pop” concert 
on Jan. 21 was under the leadership of 
Scipione Guidi, assistant conductor. He 
gave a well-balanced program which 
contained music by Mendelssohn, Mous- 
sorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Wagner and 
Berlioz. The soloist was Bernard Fer- 
guson, baritone, whose musicianship 
and excellent diction were admired in 
arias from Le Roi de Lahore and Pag- 
liacci. Mr. Guidi also conducted the 





Student Concert on Jan. 17, featuring 
a demonstration of brass instruments. 
Lotte Lehmann’s first appearance in 
this city was made on Jan. 13 on the 
Principia Course before a capacity audi- 
in the glorious 


ence which revelled 





singing of this fine artist. Erno Ba- 
logh accompanied. 

Elsa Kraus Anneke, pianist, a former 
resident of St. Louis, was presented in 
recital on Jan. 17 by the Women’s 
Committee of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Mme. Anneke has a fluent technique, 
which was given full sway in a pro- 
gram containing works by Bach, Schu- 
mann, Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, 
Strauss-Gieseking and Liszt. 

Felix Slatkin, young violin pupil of 
Mischa Elman, recently gave a recital 
at the Artists Guild Auditorium. The 
audience manifested great interest in his 
talent, for he played a program which 
would have taxed the artistry of a more 
sophisticated performer. The principal 
work was Glazounoff’s Concerto, which 
Mr. Slatkin read with skill and pre- 
cision. Mrs. David Kriegshaber fur- 
nished a, suitable accompaniment. 

The St. Louis Symphonic Choir, un- 
der the baton of Carlton Martin, for- 
merly associated with the Westminster 
Choir, was recently heard in a program 
for the benefit of the Children’s Milk 
Fund, presented at the Soldan High 
School Auditorium. A diversified list 
of a cappella works was much enjoyed 
by a large audience. 

Susan L. Cost 





Edwin McArthur Heard With Singers 

Edwin McArthur will be at the piano 
at the recital to be given by Frederick 
Jagel in the Town Hall on Feb. 12. 
He was scheduled to appear in a sim- 
ilar capacity with Maria Jeritza in 
Palm Beach, Fla., on Feb. 6 and at 
Daytona Beach on Feb. 8. In addition 
to accompanying at Mme. Jeritza’s 
concerts, Mr. McArthur was to play solo 
groups on each program. 





Earl Weatherford Appears with Tor- 
onto Symphony 
Toronto, Feb. 5.—Earl Weather- 
ford, tenor, sang excerpts from Die 
Meistersinger and Parsifal with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra at a re- 
cent concert in Massey Hall. 








Foster Miller Fulfills Engagements 

Foster Miller, bass-baritone, has been 
engaged for a concert in Hackensack, 
N. J., in March and will give a duet 
program with Earl Weatherford in 
Glen Ridge, N. J., subsequently. Later 
he will sing with the Hartford Ora- 
torio Society in Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1933 


St. Louis ARTISTS KEENLY ALERT 






IN FURTHERANCE OF Music’s CAUSE 


(Continued from page 126) 


Frank Habig at the piano on Feb. 7 and 
with Corrine Frederick on March 21. 


Seventy Singers Combine 


The Opera Guild, composed of sev- 
enty trained voices under the direction 
of Bernard Ferguson, will present Mar- 
tha sometime during the spring. This 
group contains some of the finest sing- 
ers in the city. Their productions are 
financed and handled entirely by their 
own efforts. Harry Boyer is the presi- 
dent. 

Another new choral organization is 
the St. Louis Symphonic Choir, formed 
this year under the direction of Carlton 
Martin, formerly affiliated with the 
Westminster Choir. This chorus will 
be heard several times before the close 





C. Calvin Ringgenberg, Organist and Choir 
Director at Washington University and at 
St. Peter's Church 


of the season in varied lists of a cappella 
works. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, again 
under the direction of Alfred Hicks, 
will give an additional concert, engag- 
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ing a local assisting artist as soloist. 

The Choir of St. Peter’s Church, 
which is capably directed by C. Calvin 
Ringgenberg, presents six oratorios at 





Bernard Ferguson, Director of the Opera 
Guild and Associate Director of the Miller- 
Ferguson Institute of Music 


special musical services during the sea- 
son. Besides this activity, Mr. Ringgen- 
berg is organist both at St. Peter’s and 
at Washington University, where he 
gives monthly recitals. He also directs 
the University Choir. 

The St. Louis Choral Club, Carrie 
Deal Smith, director, will again put on 
a spring concert or operetta. 

The Musicians Guild has had an un- 
usually active season, presenting 
monthly programs of fine merit. 
John Halk, violinist, and Mrs. Frank 
Habig will be the artists for the 
February meeting. Leo C. Miller 
will have charge of a Brahms program 
in March. The closing meeting in April 
is to feature a program containing com- 
positions by Ottmar Moll, who will 
have charge of the concert. 
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Emma Redell to Conclude Russian Tour 
with Moscow Broadcast 

Emma Redell, soprano, is touring 
extensively in Russia. Following a 
series of concerts in Moscow, from Dec. 
30 to Jan. 11, she appeared in three 
concerts in Leningrad, two of which 
were with the Leningrad Symphony. 
Subsequently she was to tour the Uk- 
raine, and toward the end of February 
will return to Moscow to broadcast. 
This radio concert will be rebroadcast 
to the United States. 





Anton Witek Becomes Concertmaster 
of New Jersey Orchestra 
Montciair, N. J., Feb. 5.—Anton 
Witek, formerly concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony, has accepted a 
similar post with the New Jersey Or- 
chestra, according to René Pollain, con- 
ductor. Mr. Witek succeeds Maurice 
Kaufman, who has resigned owing to 
ill health. P. G. 





Dorothy Gordon to Tour South 

Dorothy Gordon, singer of folk 
songs, who is in charge of the School 
of the Air on the Columbia Network, 
will make an extensive tour of the 
South from Feb. 10 to 23. Miss Gor- 
don gave a successful costume recital 
in the Town Hall, New York, on 
Jan. 29. 
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Emily Roosevelt Will Sing at Cincinnati 
May Festival 

Emily Roosevelt, soprano, has been 
engaged to sing at the Cincinnati May 
Festival. Recent successful appear- 
ances of this artist have included an 
engagement at Essex House, New York, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum. Miss Roosevelt 
will be soloist with the Schubert Club 
of Stamford, Conn., on Feb. 17; and, 
following her participation in the Cin- 
cinnati Festival, will appear with the 
Rubinstein Club in Washington, on 
May 9. 








Otto Schlaaff and Robert Riotte Give 
Montclair Recital 
Montcrair, N. J., Feb. 5.—Otto 
Schlaaff and Robert Riotte were heard 
in a recital of music for two pianos in 
the High School Auditorium on the 
evening of Feb. 1. The program in- 
cluded works by Bach, Mozart, Brahms. 
Franck, Ravel, Casella and Dukas. The 
interpretations were excellent, the mod- 
ern works deserving especial praise. 





Lotte Lehmann, who is now touring 
the country, will give her last New 
York recital of the season in the Town 
Hall on Feb. 25. 



































SEASON 1933—1934 


“We Are Seven” 


¢ > 
List of Artists 


FRANCES ALDA, Lyric Soprano, 


Formerly with Metropolitan Opera Co. 


MISCHA ELMAN, Violinis 


(25th Anniversary Tour) 


WALTER so soe omabiead Pianist 
DORIS KENYON, 


(Costume Recitals) 


ROSA PONSELLE, Dramatic fiesiedian: 


(Of the Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
(By special arrangement with Miss Libbie Miller) 


TERESINA, alii ai 


AND 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, Baritone 








Management :— 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, Inc. 


511 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES L. WAGNER. Pres. LULU G. BREID, Secty. 
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